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HORTLY after its organization the Federal Emergency Re- 
S lief Administration established in one of its subordinate 
agencies a program of rural rehabilitation for dependent 
“families in rural areas to sustain themselves through their own 
efforts.”* At that time, as a result of floods and drought and the 
economic depression, more than a million farm families were re- 
ceiving federal aid in the form of home relief, besides a good may 
more who were in the process of exhausting the last of their personal 
resources in order to prolong their financial independence. It should 
be remembered that a large number of rural families even in the so- 
called ‘‘good times’’ had been living close to and, in many instances, 
below a subsistence level. It was supposed that many, if not all, 
were, in some degree, the “‘victims of certain fundamental maladjust- 
ments between themselves and their material resources.’ 

At first the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the F.E.R.A. pro- 
vided subsistence and capital goods—livestock, farm implements, 
materials for the repair and construction of houses and barns—for 

* The Rural Rehabilitation Division of the F.E.R.A. was established April 1, 1934 
(Public No. 15, 73d Cong.). National Emergency Council, Daily Revised Manual of 
Emergency Recovery Agencies and Facilities (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1934), P. 507. 

2 Resettlement Administration, First Annual Report (Washington: Superintendent 
of Documents, 1936), p. 9. 
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farm families who were receiving relief. Both were assigned a cash 
value and charged against the family account on a “‘noninterest- 
bearing arrangement.”’ Repayment was made by work provided by 
the Work Division of the F.E.R.A., commonly known as work relief, 
or in cash or kind. Until such repayments were made, the state or 
some other properly constituted body was to hold title to the capital 
goods. 

As the idea of “rehabilitation” developed, it became apparent to 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration that a special agency 
should be established to carry on such a program. The result was 
the creation of state rural rehabilitation corporations, which were 
usually organized on a state-wide basis under specially enacted 
state legislation. After the formation of these corporations, the 
program of work relief changed to a system of loans made from public 
funds administered by the corporations. When it was impossible to 
work out a satisfactory ‘farm plan”’ for a client, he was still carried 
by the relief administration. 

Simultaneously with the growth of the rural rehabilitation pro- 
gram of the F.E.R.A., other federal programs for the alleviation of 
distressed rural groups were developing. Prominent among these 
was the so-called “Subsistence homesteads” initiated by the Public 
Works Administration under the Department of Interior. These 
homesteads, first established in West Virginia, were intended to 
provide for families with a rural background who were unemployed 
in areas where re-employment was not to be expected or whose 
earnings were inadequate to meet their needs. Small tracts of land 
were allotted these homesteaders, and the farm income was intended 
to supplement wages rather than provide full support for the sub- 
sistence homestead families. While no subsistence homesteads were 
established in Nebraska, the F.E.R.A. farmsteads were similar. 

The rural rehabilitation program of the F.E.R.A. was organized 
with each state as a separate and distinct unit and differed from 
state to state. But the Resettlement Administration established by 
executive order on April 30, 1935,4 was a highly centralized organi- 
zation. 


3 Ibid. 
4 Executive Order No. 7027 (see National Emergency Council, of. cit., pp. 463-65): 
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On December 1, 1935, the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the 
Resettlement Administration was established with a program em- 
bracing a number of activities. The officials of the Resettlement 
Administration ranked the standard loan plan program first in im- 
portance. They thought of these loans as representing an effort on 
the part of a governmental agency to provide supervised credit to 
farm families who, through adverse natural and economic circum- 
stances, or poor management, lack of opportunity, or some other 
reason, found themselves unable to maintain an acceptable standard 
of living. 

As a second part of the program, the Rural Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion made emergency grants to needy farm families.’ According to 
regulations laid down by the Division, grants were to be made only 
to families that the voluntary advisory county committees® certified 
could be rehabilitated. As the program developed, there was con- 
siderable deviation from the established policy, and grants were 
also made to families deriving the greater portion of their income 
from agriculture regardless of the decision as to whether they could 
be rehabilitated as farmers.’ 

Another activity of the Rural Rehabilitation Division was the 
farm-debt adjustment program, which was begun in October, 1933, 
at the President’s request by the Farm Credit Administration and 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. But since so many 
families who were about to receive some kind of assistance through 
the Resettlement Administration had farm debts, the program was 
transferred to the new agency.® 

The fourth activity of the Rural Rehabilitation Division was 
carried by the Co-operative Loan Section, which made two types 
of loans: co-operative loans to individuals and co-operative loans to 
associations.? Another major division of the Resettlement Admin- 
istration’s program was the rural resettlement program, regarded 

5 Resettlement Administration, of. cit., pp. 9-10. 

6 These committees were generally composed of the county rural rehabilitation 
supervisor, one member of the county board of supervisors (commissioners), the 


agricultural agent, one outstanding farmer, one business man (generally a member of 
the chamber of commerce), and a banker. 


7 Resettlement Administration, of. cit., p. 11. 
8 Tbid., pp. 12-14. 9 Ibid., p. 14. 
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as a necessary complement to the land utilization program. Accord- 
ing to official reports, the primary objective of the rural resettle- 
ment program was to give people an opportunity to move from poor 
land to land where social conditions were good and where there 
was sufficient acreage to yield a satisfactory gross income. 

Tenants or purchasers on Resettlement projects were selected by 
the family-selection unit of the Rural Resettlement Division. The 
resettler families came from areas where lands were being retired 
from production by the Administration, or were rehabilitation 
clients, farm tenants, or stranded young people of agricultural back- 
ground who wished to get started in independent farming.” 

The Management Division of the Resettlement Administration 
was, perhaps, most important in the success of the whole program. 
According to official reports, it was charged with the responsibility 
of working out long-range programs for all types of projects which 
had been started by the different divisions that have been discussed. 

The Resettlement Administration, which undertook this varied 
program, did not differ from other emergency agencies in the selec- 
tion of personnel. Many persons appointed to responsible positions 
were not trained for the work they were to supervise. Perhaps this 
was due to the rapid expansion of the program at the time when the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration was being terminated in 
many states and its rural program had to be taken over at once by 
the Resettlement Administration. Whatever the reason, the fact 
remains that, whether the general plan adopted was wise or not, the 
staff employed to carry it out in detail was often inexperienced and 
untrained. 

The projects discussed in this paper are located in Buffalo, Hall, 
and Sherman counties in the central part of Nebraska. Buffalo and 
Hall counties, both located on the old Oregon Trail, were settled, 
the former in 1853 by a party of Mormons and the latter in 1857 by 
a group of Germans, while the first settlement in Sherman County 
was made by a group of Polish families from Grand Island." The 


10 Ibid. p. 40. 

t Robert Hardie, ‘‘A Survey Relative to the Construction, Location, and General 
Conditions Surrounding the Farmstead Projects at Kearney, Grand Island, and Loup 
City, Nebraska’? (Resettlement Administration, Lincoln, Neb., November, 1935 
{unpublished]) Part II, pp. 1-7. 
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development of agriculture in these counties was slow, owing to the 
lack of markets and of transportation facilities and to the ravages of 
insect pests. In the years 1874, 1875, and 1876 grasshoppers de- 
stroyed crops over large areas, including central Nebraska, and for 
a few years after 1890 severe drought caused total failures in many 
localities. 

The present agriculture of central Nebraska consists chiefly of 
diversified farming, including the production of grain, hay, potatoes, 
sugar beets, and vegetables and the raising of livestock and poultry. 
In lower river valleys sugar beets, small grains, potatoes, and alfalfa 
are the common crops, while wild hay, corn, wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, etc., are produced on the table and hilly or rolling land. This 
is not a consistent practice, however, because one finds a great deal 
of corn and wheat grown in the valleys. 

Since the year 1920 there has been increased production of pota- 
toes in Buffalo and Hall counties; celery and cabbage were as im- 
portant as potatoes a few years ago, and, according to the project 
manager, 


among other minor crops. . . . vegetables are grown on small patches for home 
consumption. These include tomatoes, cucumbers and onions chiefly..... 
Practically all fruits produced are consumed locally... .. The growing of fruit 
has decreased in the main through negligence on the part of the farmers and 
not through monetary reverses or climatic conditions. 


There has been little or no attempt to raise any kind of vegetables 
or fruits in Sherman County. Perhaps this can be attributed mostly 
to the fact that rainfall is deficient and that there is little opportunity 
for irrigation. 

Almost all irrigation, where possible, is by individual wells, 
pumped by gasoline or electricity. One such well, under normal 
conditions, will supply adequately about 22 acres of land planted to 
such crops as potatoes, beets, corn, alfalfa, but not for truck gardens. 

The average size of the farms in Nebraska is, according to the 
census of 1930, 195.6 acres. There are very few farms as small as 
40 acres and only a comparatively small number larger than 320 
acres. 

The price of land in these three counties ranges from about $10 


22 Tbid., Part I, pp. 8-10. 13 Ibid., pp. 10-12. 
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per acre for the cheap hilly land in the northern part of Sherman 
County to $300 to $400 per acre for irrigated land west of Kearney. 
The average price is about $63.50 per acre, including improvements 
on the farm. 

Transportation facilities have developed rapidly throughout the 
region. Today, in addition to railroads, all parts of the section are 
well provided with either graveled or concrete highways, which 
lead out from the larger towns to the more remote rural areas. 
Grand Island, situated in Hall County, is the largest city in central 
Nebraska. Its population in 1930 was slightly over 18,000; Kearney 
in Buffalo County had 8,575; and Loup City in Sherman County, 
1,440."4 


SELECTION OF THE LAND AND BUILDING PROGRAM 
THE KEARNEY FARMSTEAD PROJECT 

The Rural Rehabilitation Farmstead program, as it was called in 
1934, had its beginning in Nebraska in Buffalo County. The story 
is that when the state rehabilitation supervisor was attempting to 
aid a relief family on a small acreage composed entirely of accreted 
soil, the possiblity of purchasing land was considered. His idea was 
to divide larger acreages into small tracts which would provide 
vegetables, fruits, or poultry and dairy products so that a family 
could be self-supporting. The state rehabilitation supervisor soon 
found that the cost of accreted land was almost as great as the cost 
of much better land in the county located in irrigable districts. 

On the basis of hurriedly assembled facts, the state supervisor 
wrote a plan for a farmstead project which was sponsored by the 
Kearney Chamber of Commerce and submitted to the Rural Re- 
habilitation Division of the Nebraska Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. The state supervisor had worked very closely with the county 
relief director so as to make it appear that the program was a local 
one. A few members of the chamber of commerce were greatly 
interested because they thought the plan, as submitted, offered a 
local church which owned a school that had been closed since the 
World War a way out of its financial difficulties. 


™4 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Population 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1933), II, 97. 
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The state Rural Rehabilitation Division had a somewhat different 
plan in mind, and the ‘“‘white elephant” school was not purchased by 
the state. But local interest was still maintained through the relief 
committee's and the chamber of commerce in another plan, which, 
from the standpoint of adequacy was not much better than the local 
plan. 

A report entitled ““A Study of the Rural Rehabilitation Program 
in Nebraska’ describes the program “‘as a constructive solution” 
of the problem presented by rural families on relief in towns. Offi- 
cials of the Rural Rehabilitation Division thought that, although 
these families had an agricultural background, they could not be 
re-established in commercial farming as the field was overcrowded. 
It was considered impracticable to purchase large farms for these 
families as the amount of the investment would make eventual pur- 
chase by the farmers impossible. Employment in industrial enter- 
prises of those who had a rural background was considered unlikely."” 

Since Nebraska, as a whole, devotes very little land to fruits, 
vegetables, small berries, and other perishable products and has 
imported a large amount of these from surrounding states, the Rural 
Rehabilitation Division decided that small truck farms would be 
the solution of the problem. This plan meant a small expenditure 
per family and the settlement of a larger number of families"® than 
would be possible if the usual Nebraska type of farming were 
adopted. 

Having settled on this plan, the next step was to select locations 
for the projects. Although the Rural Rehabilitation Division offi- 
cials outlined a procedure that was theoretically sound, they failed 
to follow it. The points to be given consideration in selecting a 
county for a farmstead project were: (1) a large number of relief 
families with an agricultural background who could not be helped 

18 This committee was composed of the publisher of a iocal newspaper; one mem- 
ber of the county board of supervisors; one of the owners of the Kearney Land and 
Mortgage Company, a member of the chamber of commerce; and the minister of the 
Christian Church, also a member of the chamber of commerce. 

%6 Nebraska Emergency Relief Administration, ‘‘A Study of the Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Program in Nebraska” (N.E.R.A., Seventh Floor, Terminal Building, Lincoln 
Neb., May 15, 1935), p. 6 (mimeographed). 

17 [bid., p. 7. 8 Thid., p. 8. 
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through other phases of the rehabilitation program; (2) soil suitable 
for intensive farming; (3) either adequate rainfall or the deficiency 
supplied through irrigation; and (4) available markets.” 

After due consideration, 52.6 acres of land within the city limits 
of Kearney was purchased at a cost of $4,700, or approximately 
$89 an acre, on July 2, 1934, by the (then) acting director of the 
rehabilitation program. Because of its level surface, silty character, 
and fertility it is highly prized for intensive farming. The current 
selling price of similar silt loam land ranges from $100 to $150 an 
acre, depending largely on the improvements and location.” 

The 52.6 acres of land purchased were divided into eight units. 
Improvements were built along the outer roads, leaving the center 
field for planting. The houses were placed at a distance of approx- 
imately one hundred feet from the inner side of the road. Brooder- 
houses, combination laying- and roosting-houses, and pens were 
located about seventy-five feet beyond the houses. A combination 
barn and garage with a small corral was provided for each unit and 
was situated about one hundred feet toward the east from the poultry 
sheds. Each unit was also provided with what is known as the 
A-type hoghouse. 

The plans for the houses as well as for the outbuildings were pre- 
pared by the College of Agriculture of the University of Nebraska, 
but working drawings, materials, and architectural supervision of 
construction were provided by the Rural Rehabilitation Division. 

A four-room house (24’ X 26’) was built on each unit. Good 
materials were used. Each house had a combination living-room and 
dining-room, a kitchen with built-in cupboards, two bedrooms with 
ample closet space, and a screened-in porch (8’ X 12’) which could 
be glassed in during the colder months." The fact that all families 
would not be composed of the same number of persons was ignored. 
Some consideration was given to the possibility of building houses 
to meet the needs of individual families, but it was thought that 


19 Ibid., p. 8. 

20 F, A. Hayes, A. N. Huddleson, and M. H. Layton, Soil Survey of Buffalo County, 
Nebraska (United States Department of Agriculture and the University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Publication No. 12 [Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1924]). 

at Nebraska Emergency Relief Administration, op. cit., p. 9. 
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many of the families would not succeed and that this was sufficient 
reason for not planning for individual families. The officials also 
thought that a good deal of criticism would be leveled against them 
if they were to build houses ‘“‘too good and too large.” 

With the exception of electricity, no modern equipment was pro- 
vided. As statistics show that less than 10 per cent of the farm 
houses in Nebraska are provided with modern conveniences, offi- 
cials of the Rural Rehabilitation Division felt that public opinion 
would condemn their provision for relief families.23 Standard sani- 
tary privies with concrete vaults and cleanouts were built. Water 
for domestic use was obtained from individual wells, which were 
located about fifty feet from the rear entrances to the houses. These 
wells were equipped with force-head pumps so as to facilitate the 
irrigation of the lawns and flower gardens. The houses are heated 
by the parlor-type furnace. 

The responsibility for all construction in connection with the 
farmstead project was delegated to the Work Division of the 
Nebraska Emergency Relief Administration. All labor, with the ex- 
ception of the necessary supervision, was performed by relief 
workers. The chief difficulty encountered was the fact that relief 
rolls included only a limited number of skilled workmen. Because 
the project was completed by unskilled labor, local skilled workmen 
severely criticized the building policy. 


THE GRAND ISLAND FARMSTEAD PROJECT 


The farmstead program got under way in Hall County in October, 
1934. The acting director of the farmstead program met with the 
Grand Island Chamber of Commerce for the purpose or discussing 
the possibilities of a project similar to the one in Buffalo County.”4 
The chamber of commerce considered the idea seriously and at 
once began to draw up a plan. The acting director of the farmstead 
program was asked to return to Grand Island to get the program 
started. Shortly thereafter he returned to consider various loca- 
tions for the project. 

On October 26, 1934, for a cash consideration of $7,000 a 76-acre 


22 Tbid., p. 10. 
23 Ibid., p. 11. 24 Buffalo County is adjacent to Hall County on the west. 
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tract of land and a new four-room bungalow and a barn that were 
located on the northeast corner of the tract were purchased. The 
land is located about four miles southeast of the city of Grand 
Island on Highway No. 2. 

With the exception of slight irregularities the soil is Cass fine 
sandy loam. The topsoil is generally well supplied with organic 
matter. Four acres in the southeast corner of the project were 
fenced for a communal pasture for the cows which were placed on 
the project. This is an exceedingly poor strip of land, being bisected 
by an old river channel. The state soil survey shows that after 
considerable cultivation—provided no fertilizer is added—this type 
of land becomes completely worthless.” 

The 72 acres were divided into ten farmstead units. The design 
of the houses and the other buildings, together with the working 
drawings, materials, and supervision, were provided, in general, the 
same as for the Kearney project. 


THE LOUP CITY FARMSTEAD PROJECT 

The Loup City project, composed of i60 acres of land located 
about four miles northwest of the town, was divided into ten units. 
A group of business men of Loup City met with the county board of 
supervisors in October, 1934, in order to find out whether part of 
the county farm” could be turned over to the Rural Rehabilitation 
Corporation for the purpose of establishing a farmstead project. 
After a great deal of consideration on the part of the officials of the 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation, half of the county farm was pur- 
chased from the county board of supervisors for a cash consideration 
of $2,042 on October 27, 1934. 

The Loup City project is divided diagonally by a graveled high- 
way running from the southeast corner to the northwest corner. The 
surface of the land east and north of the farmstead highway may be 

2s L. A. Brown, E. E. Gemmel, and F. A. Hayes, Soil Survey of Hall County, Nebraska 


(U.S. Department of Agriculture and the University of Nebraska, College of Agricul- 
ture, Publication No. 4 [Washington: Government Printing Office, 1935]). 

26 The county farm was composed of 320 acres. The board of supervisors was very 
anxious to sell this property because it was costing a great deal to operate it. They 
were willing to give at least half of the farm to the corporation as an outright donation. 
The Rural Rehabilitation Corporation felt the board should receive something for it in 
order to work out a consistent plan of cost to the families who were to live there. 
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termed “hilly” and is composed, in the main, of a rolling Hastings 
silt loam; and the ground located south and west of the diagonal 
road is composed, in the main, of Hall silt loam.” 

In the southwest corner of the project is a lagoon, in which, during 
the last two seasons (1935 and 1936), there has been water standing 
for more than ten months of the year. It serves as a storage for 
water which drains from some five square miles of the surrounding 
territory. When there are heavy rains, the size of the lagoon ex- 
pands to include almost one-third of the project. Since the land on 
the project has a general slope toward the lagoon, it would be only 
reasonable to expect a great deal of erosion had already taken place. 
There seemed to be no way to control this unless a prohibitive 
amount of money were spent in terracing the entire project. 

The improvements on the project were placed on either side of a 
specially constructed road. The buildings were planned, designed, 
located, and constructed in much the same way as were those for 
the Kearney project. However, since it was necessary to construct 
two large drainage ditches on either side of the project, much more 
expense was involved, although all the work was performed by 
relief clients. 


CHOOSING THE FAMILIES 


In August, 1934, when most of the construction work was com- 
pleted, the following rules for selecting families for the project were 
adopted by the Rural Rehabilitation Division: (1) applicants were 
to be between thirty-five and fifty years of age; (2) the size of 
the family was to be taken into consideration, and as a general rule 
applications were to be limited wherever possible to families con- 
sisting of from four to six members. With the additional require- 
ment that all families come from relief rolls, these were the only 
conditions laid down by the state agency for the selection of 
families. 

The relief director of the Buffalo County Emergency Relief 
Administration was notified that eight families were to be selected 


27L. A. Brown, E. E. Gemmel, and F. A. Hayes, Soil Survey of Sherman County, 
Nebraska (United States Department of Agriculture and the University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Publication No. 5 [Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1931). 
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and placed on the Kearney project. He had been working closely 
with the local committee to which the original idea of the project 
was presented. Consequently, local policies were discussed with that 
committee. Both the relief director and the committee wanted to 
select families from both border-line and relief families. This was 
impossible because of the conditions laid down by the Rural Re- 
habilitation Division. It was mandatory that all families selected 
come from relief rolls. 

Buffalo County had a case load of 543 for the month of August, 
1934. Of these, 397 were considered ‘‘employable.” Of the “‘em- 
ployable” list, 311 resided in Kearney; 54 lived in the other towns 
in the county, and the remaining 32 lived on farms. Case records 
did not show how many of the “employable”’ families residing in 
towns had had farming experience.”* 

Each case-worker”? in Kearney was asked to submit a narrative 
report of the fifteen families in her district best suited for placement 
on these so-called farmsteads. As there were four case-workers in 
the district at that time, a list of sixty families was provided from 
which to make final selection. Rural districts and towns, other than 
Kearney, were not considered, as the local committee did not want 
families from any other part of the county, although rural families. 
would doubtless have been better qualified than those residing in 
Kearney. The relief director chose what were, in his opinion, the 
best twenty-four families, and these were submitted to a committee 
appointed jointly by the Buffalo County Relief Committee and the 
chamber of commerce. This committee selected fifteen, and the 
acting director of the farmstead program was asked to make the 
final selection of eight from these fifteen families. It was thought 
that this would relieve the chamber from local pressure. 

After the selection of the families there was a great deal of public- 
ity, sponsored by both the Kearney Chamber of Commerce and the 
state Rural Rehabilitation Division of the F.E.R.A. All the fami- 

28 Buffalo County Emergency Relief Adminisration, ‘‘Monthly Report, August, 


1934”’ (prepared for the Nebraska E.R.A., Lincoln, Neb., September 5, 1934 [unpub- 
lished], p. 4). 


29 According to the policy adopted by the Nebraska E.R.A., the title ‘“‘case-worker”’ 
was given to all home visitors regardless of whether they had had professional training 
or not. 
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lies had their pictures in most of the leading newspapers in Ne- 
raska.3° At a meeting in the Junior High School auditorium, at 
which state and local officials and prominent business men of Kear- 
ney were present, speeches which were designed to give the families 
a ‘“‘send off’’ were made, and then the families drew for location on 
the project. 

Family selection procedure for the Grand Island project was the 
same as for the Kearney project, with the exception that the state 
and district supervisors of the Rural Rehabilitation Division made 
final selections instead of the acting director of the farmstead pro- 
gram. The chamber of commerce gave publicity to the project 
from the beginning so that local people were well informed about 
developments, and many relief recipients inquired through the Re- 
lief Division about the possibility of “getting a government farm.” 
This enabled the Relief Division to make thorough investigations of 
interested candidates. On the basis of their investigations the case- 
workers made recommendations for placement. 

In January, 1935, Hall County had a case load of 1,173. Of these, 
733 were considered “employables,” of whom 10 were to be selected 
for the project. A majority of the “employables” lived in Grand 
Island, and the remainder were scattered throughout the county on 
farms and in small towns.*” 

The ten families finally selected came from different parts of 
the county in direct contrast to the policy followed for the Kearney 
project. This was possible because the Hall County Emergency Re- 
lief Committee was composed of persons from different parts of the 
county. 

Construction was far enough completed so that the families could 
move to the project on May 10, 1935. They drew for locations in 
the same manner as in Kearney. The families were moved by the 

3% Pictures appeared in the Kearney Daily Hub, Lincoln Star, Lincoln Journal, 
Omaha Bee-News, and Omaha World-Herald. 

3t Various letters in the case records of the Hall County Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration contained this phrase. 

# Nebraska Emergency Relief Administration, “Bulletin on Relief Statistics’ 
(issued by the Finance Division, Research and Statistical Bureau), I, No. 1 (January, 
1935), 37 (mimeographed). 
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Rural Rehabilitation Corporation, and a charge for the use of its 
truck was covered by the notes given by the men selected. 

In Loup City, families were selected and drew lots for their farm- 
steads in much the same manner as those for the Kearney project. 
Selections were made after prospective applicants were visited by 
the case-workers of the Sherman County Relief Administration and 
the district and state supervisors of the Rural Rehabilitation Cor- 
poration. They were selected from a case-load of 530, of whom 407 
were considered “employable.’”’ Of the “employables,”’ 233 lived on 
farms, 87 lived in Loup City, and the remainder lived in small 
towns in the county.*3 

The success of the projects depended upon a wise selection of 
land and farmers. To those familiar with farming in Nebraska it 
will be apparent that the Rural Rehabilitation Division (Corpora- 
tion) had not purchased for the Grand Island and Loup City proj- 
ects lands suitable for truck-farming. Records in the county offices 
of the Emergency Relief Administration did not contain information 
as to all families with an agricultural background. The only method 
by which that information could have been obtained was a special 
intensive inquiry, which was not undertaken. 

Very few of the families chosen realized the obligations they as- 
sumed when they moved to the projects. Policies changed so rapidly 
that the persons managing the projects did not know, and even after 
two years most of the families did not understand, their individual 
obligations; and, although they were organized into co-operatives, 
they did not understand what a co-operative organization was or 
what it could accomplish. 

The stories of the individual families will throw some light on the 
method used in selecting families and the problems that resulted.* 

33 Tbid., 1, No. 3, 36. 

34 Names of the families have been changed and the projects on which they were 
located have been omitted so as to prevent identification of the family. 

The early histories of the families were taken from the records of the Buffalo County, 
Hall County, and Sherman County Emergency Relief Administration. Information 
regarding the families after they moved to the projects was taken from Mr. Hardie’s 
report (0p. cit. Part I pp. 29-35; Part II, pp. 25-33; Part III, pp. 21-26). Financial 
data were obtained from the regional office of the Resettlement Administration at 


Lincoln, Nebraska, and from the files in the office of the project manager, Kearney, 
Nebraska. 
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THE FAMILY OF FRANK AND LENA SCHOLTZ 


Mr. Scholtz was born in 1899 on a ranch in western Nebraska. At the age of 
sixteen he left home and followed the harvest fields from Oklahoma to the 
Dakotas in the summer and husked corn in the winter. At the age of eighteen 
he joined the army, served for three years, and was honorably discharged in 
1920. A few months later he married. 

Mrs. Scholtz was born in one of the project counties in 1901. Her father was 
a carpenter by trade. She lived with her parents continuously until her mar- 
riage. Both Mr. and Mrs. Scholtz are of German descent and Protestant. They 
have three children born in 1921, 1922, and 1923. 

Mr. Scholtz had had only irregular employment in the years following his 
marriage, including one year as a section hand on the railroad, laborer in the 
harvest fields, two years farming, and two years as an automobile mechanic. 
He was selected for placement on a project because of his apparent sincerity 
and his desire to “get ahead.”’ His wife was not consulted until after the selec- 
tion had been made, and it soon became apparent that she did not like the plan. 
Nevertheless, they moved to the farmstead in November, 1934. After two 
months they began to plan to leave the next fall. Mr. Scholtz took good care 
of the farm, and Mrs. Scholtz did some canning during the summer of 1935. 
Both worked well with the other families but believed that this particular group 
of families would not make a good co-operative unit. At the end of the year 
they moved. They had no other plans and very shortly returned to the relief 
rolls. 

THE FAMILY OF JOHN AND DELLA BICEK 

This family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Bicek and five children. The oldest 
girl had two years of college training; a son and daughter had been graduated 
from high school and were planning to attend college; the youngest two were 
still attending school. Mr. and Mrs, Bicek were Bohemians with a farming back- 
ground, and Mr. Bicek has some additional experience in horticulture. After 
their marriage they had farmed for about twelve years, part of the time on a 
farm of their own. In 1930 they were forced to sell out, and they moved to 
town and here they managed to live for four years on the wages Mr. Bicek 
earned in part-time employment. 

The family was selected for the farmsteads because they were intensely 
interested in trying to farm a small acreage, because they had an agricultural 
background, because Mr. Bicek had successfully supervised the F.E.R.A. 
garden project in the county the previous summer, because Mrs. Bicek was a 
good housekeeper and manager, and because both were ambitious for their 
children. 

Shortly after the work began, the project group selected Mr. Bicek to be 
market manager at a salary of $300 per year. His duty was to see that all 
vegetables were sold for a good price, and, considering the limitations, he did 
an excellent piece of work. However, because of his wide knowledge of tiuck- 
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gardening and the limited knowledge of the rest of the group, there developed 
a feeling of antagonism toward the Biceks. Some of it was jealously because 
whenever anyone in an official capacity visited the project Mr. Bicek was 
always consulted and was commended for the excellent condition of his crops 
and the attractiveness of his yard and flowers. In consequence he exhibited a 
feeling of superiority over the other families, and this led to dissention in the 
co-operative tasks. Mr Bicek became very conscious of the feeling of antagon- 
ism and declined to take the last $200 owed him for the marketing. 

The second year the farms were handled on an individual basis. By this 
time, however, Mr. Bicek and his next-door neighbor had become very antagon- 
istic, and the other farmers divided for or against the Biceks. 

At the end of two years, the indebtedness of the Biceks was as great as that 
of the others, although their income had been much larger as two of the daugh- 
ters had worked for a chain store and had contributed to the family income, and 
a son was in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM AND MARY ZIMMERMAN 


The Zimmermans were chosen for placement on the farmsteads because of 
their farming background, good reputation, and their eagerness to move to the 
project. Mr. Zimmerman was forty-eight and Mrs. Zimmerman was forty-two. 
Both were born and reared on a farm. Shortly after their marriage they bought 
a farm of their own but, because of a series of crop failures, lost it. They then 
moved to a small town in Nebraska, where Mr. Zimmerman was able to find 
occasional employment. 

The family was of German descent, and all were members of the German 
Lutheran church. They had five children, a son twenty-three years of age 
who was married and farmed for himself; two other boys aged twenty-one and 
nineteen, who succeeded in getting work when they were not needed at home; 
and two girls aged ten and one. 

Mr. Zimmerman was an excellent farmer and was particularly competent in 
raising poultry. During his two years on the farmstead, he realized over twice 
as much cash income from poultry as he did from the farm crops. Mrs. Zimmer- 
man was a good housekeeper and an excellent mother. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Zimmerman were very active in the group work of the project and were in- 
strumental in bringing about an understanding between the German and Polish 
families on the project. They were optimistic about the project even though 
they were in debt as a result of the first two years’ operations. 


THE FAMILY OF JOHN AND LILLY PEER 

Mr. and Mrs. Peer and their three children joined one of the farmstead 
colonies in November, 1934. From the beginning they had difficulties. Mr. 
Peer’s father had been quite well to do, and John had never had to make good 
on a job or be entirely responsible for the support of his family. He had had no 
previous farming experience, and consequently it was impossible for him to 
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manage the farm. The work piled up ahead of him. He did not know how to 
care for his livestock. The family could not get along with the neighbors. 
Finally in October, 1936, they were asked to move and went back tc live with 
Mr. Peer’s father. 


THE FAMILY OF NORMAN AND HELEN ANTHONY 


Mr. and Mrs. Anthony were selected to live on one of the farmsteads be- 
cause of their rural background. Both were born in 1904 and raised on a farm. 
Mr. Anthony remained on a farm until his marriage. Mrs. Anthony taught 
school two years before her marriage. Mr. Anthony’s father set them up in 
farming, but they lost everything after a short time and moved to town. Here 
Mr. Anthony succeeded in securing only occasional work as a farm hand. They 
had three children—a daughter aged ten, and two sons, four and two respec- 
tively. 

Mr. Anthony was slightly crippled. He attributed this to a stroke that he 
had had three years earlier, but there was no medical verification. Each spring 
he complained of recurrent attacks and could not work. But he did not work 
even when he was able to, saying that the project was impractical. He was 
always agreeable to the project managers but he never got things done. The 
result was that, at the end of two years, his gross profits were negligible, his 
rent was six months in arrears, and he had accumulated an indebtedness greater 
than the average. In September, 1936, the Anthony family were asked to 
move, and they left within the month. No plan was made for the family other 
than to promise them cash grants sufficiently large to tide them over until Mr. 
Anthony should be able to get some work. 


THE FAMILY OF JAMES AND NELLIE McINTOSH 


Mr. McIntosh, born in 1904, and Mrs. McIntosh, born in 1905, lived on 
their parents’ farms until their marriage. After marriage they moved to a farm 
of their own, where they remained for five years. From this farm they moved 
to town, where Mr. McIntosh had odd jobs such as filling-station attendant, 
auto mechanic, and farm hand. When jobs became scarce, the family asked 
for relief. Mr McIntosh’s chief handicap was excessive drinking. The com- 
munity attributed his drinking to a domineering wife. He was an excellent 
worker when he was sober, and he was selected for the project in the hope that 
an opportunity to work under good supervision might assist him in freeing him- 
self of the habit. He had three children, twelve, ten, and four years of age. 

In the beginning, Mr. McIntosh seemed to be making a good adjustment. 
He worked faithfully and kept his crops in excellent condition. His income was 
less than it should have been because his farm was not well drained so that 
about 20 per cent of his farm was flooded the first year. In the fall he started 
drinking again and continued it all winter. He stopped for a time during the 
planting season in the spring but began again in July and neglected his crops 
during the growir.g season. He was given his notice to vacate, his wife then 
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left him but returned in a few days, and they both begged that he be given 
another chance. The request was refused, and the next month the family 
moved from the project. No plan was made for them other than a promise of 
a cash grant from the Resettlement Administration for a short period. 


THE FAMILY OF FRED AND JESSIE POTTS 


Mr. Potts, age forty, and Mrs. Potts, age thirty-eight, were born and reared 
on a farm. Shortly after their marriage they had rented a farm but stayed 
there for only one year. After that they did not stay on any one farm longer 
than two years, and in 1929 they moved to a project city, where Mr. Potts was 
successful in finding a few temporary jobs. They had three children aged fifteen, 
eleven, and nine. 

During the first year on their farmstead, the family started out as if they 
were going to prove that they could be as successful in operating their farm as 
any of the families. Toward the middle of the summer, however, work began 
to pile up until finally the manager had to arrange for extra help. They were 
so late with the harvest that many of their crops froze in the ground. The 
second year was a duplication of the first one. 

The Potts’s were given notice to vacate because Mr. Potts was lazy, because 
the family accumulated charge accounts which they could never hope to pay, 
resulting in a bad reputation for the entire project, and because the family 
constantly borrowed from the other families with no apparent intention of re- 
paying. The Potts’s moved from the farmstead in October, 1936, at which time 
Mr. Potts got a job with the Farmer’s Co-operative Store in a project city at 
$14 per week. 


THE FAMILY OF EDWARD AND MARTHA BALDWIN 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin were born in rgoo and were reared in one of the 
larger project towns. Mr. Baldwin joined the army when he was seventeen and 
served for one and a half years. Shortly afterward he was married, and the 
family started farming. In 1930 they were forced to sell out, at which time they 
moved to a project city, where Mr. Baldwin found occasional employment. 
The Baldwins had five children aged fifteen, thirteen, eleven, eight, and four. 

Mr. Baldwin received insurance from the government for a disability result- 
ing from his service in the army. The disability, hernia, was not serious enough 
to interfere with his work in connection with the farmstead. Mr. Baldwin re- 
ceived a bonus of $420. 

The Baldwins were asked to move from this farmstead because Mr. Baldwin 
misrepresented activities on the project to people who were politically opposed 
to it, because he neglected his farm, and because he could not get along with 
the other families. 


THE FAMILY OF ALBERT AND DORA GAIL 


Mr. and Mrs Gail and their four children moved to one of the farmstead 
projects in May, 1935. The Gails were selected because both Mr. and Mrs. Gail 
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had always lived on a farm except for a short period when Mr. Gail served in 
the army. 

Mrs. Gail probably contributed more to the social conflict within the project 
than any other person. She was a gossiping, nagging woman who mistreated 
and neglected her children. 

Mr. Gail was a hard-working man, but his wife could not get along with the 
neighbors, and at the end of two years the family was asked to move. Shortly 
after they left the project, Mr. Gail went to work for the W.P.A., and Mrs. Gail 
got a job in a liquor store in town. 


THE FAMILY OF HERMAN AND LILLIAN KAISER 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Kaiser are German and were born in a project county in 
1904 and 1909, respectively. Mr. Kaiser was seventeen years old when he ran 
away from home and stayed “‘on the road” for three years. After the Kaisers 
were married, Mr. Kaiser worked at many different jobs, most of them mechani- 
cal. They had three children aged seven, three, and one. They were selected 
for the farmsteads because, after the others had been chosen, they appeared 
to be the best family on the relief rolls for the project. 

Mr. Kaiser could not adjust himself to the other families. He prevented his 
wife from attending the women’s meetings because he thought ‘‘women should 
stay in the house where they belong.”’ During the summer of 1936 the home 
advisers of the Resettlement Administration visited the family and found 
Rodney, age three, seriously ill. Four days later he died. The physician stated 
that the family had not given proper attention to the boy. The family had 
told the physician they had no money for medical services, which was far from 
the truth as they had recently been furnished over $500 on a loan basis by the 
Resettlement Administration to care for such items. The project manager who 
had been on the project during the entire week the boy had been ill was not 
told of the illness. 

The Kaisers failed to produce any salable vegetables on their farm. They 
attributed it to worthless land. The family was asked to move in October, 
1936. No plan was made for them. 


THE FAMILY OF WALTER AND BERTHA BISMARK 


Mr. Bismark was born in Kentucky in 1894 on a farm. He left home when 
he was fifteen and began working in a “junk shop” in a small town in Nebraska. 
Shortly after his marriage he moved to a farm.which was owned by Mrs. 
Bismark’s parents. After five years they moved back to the small town, where 
Mr. Bismark operated his own “junk shop.” There were five children in this 
family ranging from eighteen years to six months. 

The Bismarks were given one of the farmsteads because it was felt they had 
never had a chance to show what they could do. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Bismark worked diligently, and they did their farm 
work in a commendable manne:, but their yard soon became a haven for trash, 
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old iron, tires, etc. The project manager tried to get them to abandon the 
“junk business,’”’ but Mr. Bismark felt the price of junk would soon be restored, 
and he would be able to sell it at a good profit. 

During the entire time the family lived on the project, at least one member 
of the family was ill. Most of the sickness were colds. The children’s meals 
were irregular and poorly planned, and they were all undernournished. During 
the winter of 1936 one boy was in the hospital for thirteen weeks with double- 
lobar pneumonia. Medical bills were paid by the Resettlement Administration. 

In the fall of 1936 the family was given notice to vacate the project even 
though the Bismarks had decided a few months previously to move. The 
family went back to the small town in the county where they lived before. Mr. 
Bismark got work with the W.P.A. 


THE FAMILY OF EUGENE AND MARY MAKLOWSKI 

Mr. Maklowski was born in 1900 of unknown Polish parentage. He re- 
members that he came to one of the project towns from Omaha when he was 
about three years old. He stayed with the priest who was head of the Roman 
Catholic church until he was about fifteen years old, at which time he began 
working on farms. Mr. Maklowski found it difficult to get along with farmers 
because they “never wanted to pay enough.” At the age of twenty-one he 
married the daughter of the Polish farmer for whom he was working at that 
time. Mrs. Maklowski’s father opposed the marriage, but felt he could not dis- 
courage it as his daughter was to become a mother. 

The Maklowskis left Sherman County and went to a larger project town, 
where Mr. Maklowski secured work as a day laborer on the railroad. He was 
dismissed at the end of six months because of excessive drinking. From there 
Mr. Maklowski went to Denver, and in the meantime moved his family to 
another project town. He was successful in getting reinstated on the railroad 
and asked his wife and family to join him there. He was able to hold this job 
for three years but was then dismissed again for drinking. A few months later 
the family returned to their original home town. They had four children—the 
coldest thirteen and the youngest four years of age. 

The family was chosen for placement on the farmstead project because 
Mr. Maklowski seemed sincere and interested in making a home for his family. 
During the first few months, Mr. Maklowski worked well but, as the work in- 
creased, commenced to drink. It was thought that, by supplying his wife with 
the money which had been provided for the family by the Rehabilitation Corpo- 
ration on a loan basis, his drinking could be prevented. After a short time his 
wife came to the local supervisor and requested that the money be given to 
Mr. Maklowski as he beat her severely for accepting it. Mr. Maklowski was 
told that, if he did not stop drinking, the Rehabilitation Corporation would be 
forced to move “him and his effects’ from the project. Shortly thereafter, his 
drinking decreased so that by spring he had almost given up the habit. He 
worked very hard during the first few months in the summer but during the 
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latter part of July, 1936, he began drinking again. He was told immediately that 
he would have to move. Mr. Maklowski begged for another chance but was re- 
fused. Finally, when he was given to understand there would be no opportunity 
to stay on the project he challenged the ‘‘whole Roosevelt gang to try and 
move” him. Some eight months later, the Maklowskis were still on the project. 

Mrs. Maklowski worked very hard and she not only provided a compara- 
tively good home for the children but also managed to spend a few hours each 
day in the field. The other families on the project felt Mrs. Maklowski was in 
a very difficult situation. On two different occasions the neighbors went to the 
home of the Maklowskis in a group and demanded that Mr. Maklowski re- 
frain from drinking or doing anything else that would give the project a poor 
reputation. This only antagonized him and, since he was physically quite cap- 
able of carrying out the threats he made, the other families did not visit his 
farm anymore. 

THE FAMILY OF MICHAEL AND SARAH McCOY 


Mr. and Mrs. McCoy and their two children were selected for one of the 
projects because Mr. McCoy had casual employment with the railroad on a 
riptrack which would, it was believed, provide a supplementary income. During 
the two years on their farmstead, the McCoy’s took good care of their crops 
but received very little income for their efforts. In the spring of the second 
year it was necessary for the McCoys to employ a gardener as Mr. McCoy 
returned to work for the railroad at a salary of $125 per month. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. McCoy felt that it would be far better for them to leave the project, 
since they would get much more heavily in debt if they remained. The family 
moved in August, 1936. 


THE FAMILY OF ALBERT AND LYDIA STRAUS 

Mr. and Mrs. Straus were eager for an opportunity to live on the farm- 
steads. They had a good farming background, and, of their six children, two 
of the boys were old enough to help on the farm. The family had its own fur- 
niture, garden tools, and an automobile valued at $200. 

On the farmstead, Mr. Straus specialized in onions, and, with the help of 
the boys, was able to care for his onions and keep his entire farm shipshape. 
At the end of two years he had sold over $1000 worth of produce. Mrs. Straus 
had canned over 1,200 quarts of vegetables, fruits, and meats. However, their 
indebtedness was about as large as that of the average for the group, but be- 
cause of their industry they were recommended as permanent tenants. 


THE FAMILY OF WHITNEY AND MILDRED MOORE 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Moore were reared on farms. After their marriage they 
bought one of their own but in a few years lost it and moved to one of the project 
towns, where Mr. Moore was employed as an auctioneer. When business de- 
clined, he lost his job, and the family was forced to ask for relief. They had 
four daughters, the oldest sixteen and the youngest six years of age. The Moores 
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were selected for the local farmsteads because Mr. Moore had an excellent 
reputation as a farmer, as an auctioneer, and with the Farmer’s Co-operative 
Association in central Nebraska, and because of the clean habits of the family. 

Soon after the family moved to the project, they became very active in 
group work and were well liked by the entire group. Mr. Moore was elected 
president of the Co-operative Association both years. The Moores tried very 
hard to make their farm pay but realized very little. This was due to the 
flooded conditions of the farm during the summer months, and it is believed 
that, as soon as the land is leveled and a smaller ditch constructed to replace 
the old one, the Moores will be as successful as any of the families. 


THE FAMILY OF ROY AND MYRNA HARDY 


The Hardys, who had three children, were selected for a farmstead because 
of the apparent stability of the family, because Mr. Hardy had worked oc- 
casionally at the Sugar Beet Factory, and because it was thought he might get 
work at the factory for the few months a year the factory operates. The 
Hardys also had an agricultural background. Shortly after the family had 
settled on the project, Mr. Hardy was elected produce manager for the Co- 
operative. The entire family was well liked and worked hard on their own farm. 
They realized more gross income than any other family on the project, but 
nevertheless they borrowed to continue operations just as much as did the 
average family. In the fall of 1936, Mr. Hardy went back to work for the Sugar 
Beet Factory. This made an excellent arrangement as the work at the Sugar 
Beet Factory lasted during the late fall and winter months, so that he could 
commence spring work at the regular time. 


THE FAMILY OF OTIS AND MARTHA MULLER 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Muller were born on farms in Nebraska in 1902 and 
1905, respectively. After their marriage they moved to the sandhills in north- 
western Nebraska, where they farmed for themselves. They stayed there for 
a short period and then moved to a small town near a project town, where they 
continued farming as tenants until 1932, when they were forced to quit and 
move to town. There Mr. Muller got a few odd jobs. 

The Mullers had three children, eight, five, and two years of age. They were 
selected for the project because of their eagerness to get back to farming but 
on a smaller scale. Mr. Muller thought that, since he had failed on a larger 
farm, a smaller acreage would be the logical choice. 

The Mullers were the leaders on the project in men’s and women’s group 
work. Mr. Muller was elected president of the co-operative by a unanimous 
vote for the first year and Mrs. Muller of the women’s club. They took great 
interest in getting good speakers at the meetings. Ministers of all sects, the 
county agricultural agent, specialists from the agricultural college at Lincoln, 
and many others were brought to the project mainly through the efforts of 
the Mullers. 
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The Mullers took very good care of their farm and realized as much gross 
income as did the other successful families. 


THE FAMILY OF THOMAS AND CAROL WHITNEY 

Mrs. Whitney was a real worker. She helped Mrs. Muller organize the 
women’s club and worked long hours in the field helping her husband with the 
the farm work besides providing an excellent home for the children, Donald, 
aged eleven, and Jane, aged nine. Undoubtedly Mr. Whitney would have let 
things go undone if it had not been for Mrs. Whitney’s enthusiasm. She 
treated him in much the same way as she did her children. The heavy burden 
of responsibility which she carried successfully made her impatient with some 
of the other women. 

The Whitneys were selected for the project because of the especial qualifica- 
tions of Mrs. Whitney, because both had a farm background, and because 
they bore a good reputation. During the two years the Whitneys have been 
on the project their gross income amounted to about $500, which was above 
the average. 

THE FAMILY OF ADOLPH AND GERTRUDE SIMMONS 

Mr. Simmons was born in 1902 on a farm near Grand Island. When he 
was sixteen years old, he left home to work for himself. From that time until 
1933 he had steady employment. Mrs. Simmons was born in 1907 in one of 
the project towns and had lived there until, shortly after their marriage, the 
Simmons began farming for themselves. In 1930 they had to sell out and move 
to town, where Mr. Simmons found part-time employment. This was not 
sufficient to meet the needs of the family of four boys, and it was necessary for 
the Nebraska Emergency Relief Administration to supplement his earnings. 

The family was selected for the farmsteads because it was thought Mr. 
Simmons’ part-time job at the Sugar Beet Factory would provide supple- 
mentary income and because both Mr. and Mrs. Simmons had good work 
habits and believed they could succeed on the project. 

The Simmons have taken a great deal of interest in their farm. Although 
they found it somewhat difficult to adjust themselves, definite progress is 
quite noticeable. Mr. Simmons was elected president of the Co-operative As- 
sociation for the year 1936 and has worked for the best interests of the group. 
But the Simmons raised very little on their farm. This is due to the fact that 
their farm irrigates unevenly because of a large drainage ditch which bisects 
the farm diagonally. On the other hand, the family did well with their poultry, 
and it is felt they will succeed with their vegetables when the physical condi- 
tions of their farm are bettered. 


THE FAMILY OF CLYDE AND LENA ASHBAUGH 


The Ashbaughs were chosen for a farmstead because of their stability, 
reputation, and sincerity. Both Mr. and Mrs. Ashbaugh were born on farms in 
Pennsylvania in 1896 and 1897, respectively. They moved to Nebraska in 
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1922 and tried farming for themselves. A few years later they were forced to 
sell out. They had four sons. 

Shortly after the family settled on the project, one of the sons joined the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. His wages aided the family a great deal during 
the winter months. The Ashbaughs were good farmers but even so were far 
from being able to sustain themselves through the income from their farm. 
They were known as “good mixers” and worked diligently to get the irrigation 
system to work. Mr. Ashbaugh was chosen president of the co-operative for 


1037- 
THE FAMILY OF BEN AND LILLIAN LOEWENDOWSKI 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Loewendowski were born on farms in Sherman County and 
had always lived in the country. They had two children, aged eight and four, 
and twins aged two, were excellent farmers, but they were not good managers. 
They worked very co-operatively with the other families and the resettlement 
officials. Before they moved to the project, they had a good reputation as 
farmers, but they felt that smaller type farming would be more profitable for 
them than going back to a large or family-type farm 


THE FAMILY OF FERDINAND AND SONJA GIBLOWSKI 


Mr. Giblowski was born on a farm in Sherman County, in 1898. Mrs. 
Giblowski was born in one of the project towns in 1905. Shortly after their 
marriage they rented a farm on which they lived until 1932, when they sold 
out and moved to a small town in Nebraska as Mr. Giblowski had found a 
job there. It lasted for only a short time, and the family had to ask for relief. 
Later they were selected for the farmsteads because of their farm background 
and because the family preferred it to staying on relief. They had seven chil- 
dren, the oldest twelve and the youngest a baby. 

At first the Giblowskis found it very difficult to get along with the other 
families, but later they joined in the group activities. The second year found 
them much more satisfied when all the families on this project worked inde- 
pendently. They realized from the sales of their crops about the average income. 


THE FAMILY OF JOHN AND KATHERYN WORTMANN 


The Wortmanns were chosen for a farmstead project as a result of Mr. 
Wortmann’s good work in connection with the construction of the project. 
Irrigation was made possible through his good judgment. The Wortmanns had 
seemingly suffered enough hard knocks to adapt themselves to project work. 
However, when he began work as a farmer on the project, Mr. Wortmann was 
quite likely to be careless in cultivating, planting, etc. Although from an 
agricultural community, Mr. Wortmann could not be considered a farmer, and 
what appeared to be carelessness may have been a lack of farming experience. 
Mrs. Wortmann was a good housekeeper and very much interested in the 
social activities of the project. 

The Wortmanns had four children born in 1929, 1930, 1933, and 1936. Mr. 
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Wortmann’s brother, who was attending high school during the first two years, 
lived with the family and helped with the farm work in the summer time. 


THE FAMILY OF JOE AND EMMA POLINSKI 
The chief reason for selecting Mr. Polinski, who had a wife and four children, 
for a farmstead was that he was a World War veteran. In the beginning it 
was very difficult to get Mr. Polinski to work with the other families. He had 
been divorced, and the reasons why his former wife had obtained it were known 
to one of the other families and occasioned some gossip. Toward the end of the 
first summer, he began to associate with the other families; and, by the begin- 
ning of the second year, the Polinskis were willing to do what they could to 
make life more pleasant on the project. During their two years on the farm- 

stead the family earned a gross income above the average. 


THE FAMILY OF BERNARD AND DELLA HOUSEL 


The Housels were German Lutherans, and during the first few weeks they 
lived on the project Mr. Housel became quite disgusted because “‘there were 
too many Polanders hanging around.” However, he finally accustomed him- 
self to working with them and decided he could ‘‘put up with them if the other 
Americans could.” His attitude did not influence his work as he cared for his 
farm excellently. The Housels, who had only two children, realized more from 
their farmstead than any other family. 

The family was chosen for the project because Mrs. Housel, who had been 
a schoolteacher, had become well known for her work in connection with the 
home demonstration department under the county agricultural agent. She was 
an excellent homemaker; organized a 4H club among the younger persons on 
the project; and worked hard to build an organization which both the men 
and the women could share. 


THE FAMILY OF BEN AND KATHERYN MAZONKOWSKI 


Mr. Mazonkowski was born in Poland in 1895 and came to Nebraska in 
1901 with his parents. He received his final naturalization papers in 1912 and 
was drafted into the army. Mrs. Mazonkowski was born on a farm near a 
project town in 1g01. Shortly after Mr. Mazonkowski returned from the army, 
they were married and began farming as tenants. Later they quit farming 
and moved to a small town in Nebraska, where Mr. Mazonkowski thought 
he would be able to find employment. He was successful for only a short period 
and finally had to ask for assistance for his wife and four children aged fourteen 
to eight. 

The chief reason for accepting this family for a farmstead was that Mr. 
Mazonkowski was a World War veteran and that the family had a farming 
background. From the outset Mr. Mazonkowski established himself as the 
leader of the group. This was undoubtedly due to the fact that a majority of 
the families on this project were Polish and the Mazonkowskis were the 
leading Polish family. Mr. Mazonkowski was elected president of the Co- 
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operative Association for the first two years. He was also foreman of the farm 
work during the first year. Mr. and Mrs. Mazonkowski both proved good 
farmers. 

THE FAMILY OF FRANK AND EMMA KRABOWSKI 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Krabowski were born in Chicago in 1900. Shortly 
after they were married, Mr. <rabowski got a job in a greenhouse in Chicago, 
where he worked until he came to Nebraska in 1931. He succeeded in finding 
occasional employment in one of the project towns but finally in 1934 was 
forced to ask for relief for his wife and five children. The family was selected 
for placement on the farmstead because Mr. Krabowski had had experience 
with nursery stock. 

The Krabowskis rapidly adjusted themselves to farmstead life. Mr. 
Krabowski played the violin for Polish dances and took an especial interest in 
trying to establish markets in the project town for the produce that had been 
raised on the farmsteads. Mrs. Krabowski was very eager to learn how to can 
vegetables, meats, etc., worked very closely with Mrs. Housel, and brought 
about a better understanding between the Polish and German families. 


THE FAMILY OF HENRY AND HELEN DIER 


Mrs. Dier was only sixteen years old when she was married and Mr. Dier 
was twenty-one. Shortly after the Dier family moved to the project, it was 
learned that Mrs. Dier’s mother had not approved of the marriage in the 
beginning and was attempting to break up the family. Mr. Dier laughingly 
admitted he got “a great kick out of eloping’”’ without his mother-in-law’s 
knowing about it as she ‘‘knows everything going on.’”’ During the first summer 
Mrs. Dier’s mother came to visit the family, stayed almost three weeks, and 
succeeded in getting Mrs. Dier to return home with the child. The project 
manager took Mr. Dier to visit his wife’s parents and aided Mr. Dier in effect- 
ing a reconciliation. After a stay of approximately a week, Mrs. Dier returned 
to Mr. Dier. Both parents are very fond of their child, a boy two years of age, 
who seems to be their only common interest. 

Mr. Dier worked diligently on his farm. He was a likeable person and found 
it easy to work with the other families. He was the only person on the whole 
project who could successfully work with Mr. Maklowski. Mrs. Dier was a 
poor housekeeper. She found the club work uninteresting and spend most of 
her time in town. As she was quite young, it was thought she would be more 
successful later; and, since Mr. Dier was a good worker and manager, the 
family was given an opportunity for permanent settlement on the project. 


THE FAMILIES SELECTED TO FILL VACANCIES 


In order to fill the vacancies created by the four dispossessed fami- 
lies on one of the projects, the project manager, with the aid of the 
regional family selection specialist, took applications and inter- 
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viewed possible applicants. The Family Selection Handbook issued 
by the Resettlement Administration was followed. 

All applications received in the office were considered. Those who 
could not qualify under the policies established by the Resettle- 
ment Administration were so advised in writing. Those considered 
as possible applicants were visited. As complete a history as possible 
was taken. With this history and the interview, the applications 
were then graded. The top-ranking applicants were asked to visit 
the project and formulate an opinion as to whether or not they 
thought they would like to live there. Four families were finally 
selected, and the others were given notice that their applications 
were on file and would be considered in connection with the next 
available opportunity. No applicant was led to believe that he had 
an opportunity until his application was considered. This pro- 
cedure not only kept them from visiting the project and bothering 
the families who lived there but also did not lead the applicants to 
believe it was needless to plan any further. 

The story of the five families selected for these four vacancies and 
to take the place of the Scholtz family follows. 


THE FAMILY OF SAM AND MABLE GREEN 

The Greens made application for placement in October, 1936. At that time 
they were living in a three-room shack on a farm about ten miles out of town, 
where Mr. Green was employed at $35 a month. In addition to his wages, the 
family received their eggs and milk. 

Mr. Green was born in Gibbon, Nebraska, in 1913. Two years later his 
father moved to a farm near Gibbon. Mr. Green helped his father up to the 
time he was married. Mrs. Green, who was two years younger than her hus- 
band, was born and reared in Gibbon. They were married in 1935 and had one 
child, a baby, when they applied for a homestead. Both Mr. and Mrs. Green 
were Irish and members of the Catholic church. 

The chief reasons for selecting this family were the Greens’ evident sincerity 
and their good references. Without exception, everyone consulted stated that 
both were dependable, honest, and hard-working. Mr. Green’s experience in 
irrigation, together with his experience in beet-raising, was considered useful. 


THE FAMILY OF ALLEN AND MILDRED BAILLY 


The Baillys, a German family, made application for placement in February, 
1935. They had one child, Marie, aged seven. They were then living on a hill 
farm, which they rented and which was located in the northern part of Buffalo 
County. Mr. Bailly had farmed all his life, ‘irst in Kansas and later in Ne- 
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braska. He had already had some experience farming a small plot, where he 
irrigated about two acres of land with his windmill. The vegetables he raised 
on these two acres he had sold for about $300 a year. He had been successful 
in his exhibits at both the county and state fairs, winning about one hundred 
prizes during the previous three years. 

Obviously his general farm experience, his special interest and success with 
vegetables, his affiliation with the Farmer’s Co-operative Union, and his general 
reputation as reported by three different county agricultural agents explain 
the fact that he was accepted. 


THE FAMILY OF THEODORE AND MARGARET RICHTER 


Mr. Richter was born in Buffalo County in 1899. He, as well as his father, 
had always farmed. Mrs. Richter, whose parents were also farmers, was born 
in Buffalo County in the same neighborhood. After completing high school, 
she had taught school for five years. Shortly after the Richters were married, 
they moved to a farm in the western part of the county. They lived there for 
three years and then moved to another farm, where they lived for nine years. 
At the time they were selected for the farmsteads, they had sufficient assets to 
pay their indebtedness to the Farm Credit Administration. 

The Richters were selected because of their good reputation, because of their 
perseverance in working out a paying plan on one farm, and because Mrs. 
Richter had aided Mr. Richter in the farmwork, was a good housekeeper, and 
their three children were well trained. 


THE FAMILY OF JOHN AND WANDA HIGGINS 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Higgins were born in 1901 and reared on farms. Shortly 
after their marriage, they rented a farm. They had three children aged nine, 
seven, and six. Later they moved to a small town in Nebraska. Mr. Higgins 
was unable to find employment and had to ask for relief for his family. The 
Buffalo County Emergency Relief Administration placed him in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps as an L.E.M. (Local Experienced Man), which job he held 
until the family was selected for farmstead placement. Since he was making 
only $35 per month with the C.C.C., it was felt that the transfer was justified. 
The family was desirable because of their farm background, Mr. Higgins’ ex- 
perience with irrigation, their clean habits, and their sincerity. 


These four newly selected families took possession of their respec- 
tive units in January, 1937. When this was written, they had had 
no opportunity to show whether they will succeed or whether the 
farmstead itself will meet their needs. 

No families had been chosen to replace those on the other project 
by March, 1937. However, family selection was under way, and it 
was planned that the families would be placed on the project in 
sufficient time to start spring work for the 1937 season. 
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THE FAMILY OF JAMES AND STELLA KELLEY 


The Kelleys, who were selected to take the place of the Scholtz family, 
first came to the attention of the Rural Rehabilitation office in Broken Bow, 
Nebraska (Custer County), when Mr. Kelley made application for and re- 
ceived a farm loan in the spring of 1935. Previous to that he had worked as a 
farm hand. Both Mr. and Mrs. Kelley were born and reared on farms. In 
1935, after they secured the loan, they moved to a poor, hilly, farm near Broken 
Bow. However, through the Kelleys’ management they were able to repay 
almost the entire loan before they moved to the farmsteads. 

The family moved to the project with their four children, two of them only 
a few months old, the latter part of January, 1936. The other families had the 
Kelleys’ new home clean and warm when they arrived, and later a party was 
given in their honor. The Kelleys adjusted themselves much better than had 
been expected and soon established themselves as a good neighbor to all the 
families. 

The Kelleys took good care of their farm, responded readily to supervision, 
and did all they could to promote the best interests of the co-operative. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE WORK AND FINANCING OF FAMILIES 


The Rural Rehabilitation Corporation gave to one supervisor the 
oversight of seven farmstead projects located between South Sioux 
City and Scotts Bluff, Nebraska, a distance of approximately 600 
miles. The local rehabilitation supervisors were in charge during his 
absences. It was not long until additional supervisors were em- 
ployed, but, in the meantime, the families had been so differently 
advised as to what to do and what not to do that, by the time a local 
manager got to the project, they scarcely knew whom or what to 
believe. 

THE KEARNEY PROJECT 

Eight families moved to the Kearney project by December 5, 
1934. Completing the construction work took up most of their time 
during the winter months. Through this employment, which was 
handled on a work-relief basis, the families were able to sustain 
themselves. In January, 1935, each family was provided with a 
milch cow, a brood sow, and, in March, with 300 baby chicks pur- 
chased on conditional sales contracts bearing 5 per cent interest. 
Feed was purchased through loans by the Rural Rehabilitation Cor- 
poration, secured by a 1935 crop mortgage. Each family was 
charged $12.50 per month rent, for which the Corporation accepted 
personal noninterest-bearing notes, payable on December 1, 1935. 
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Late in January a representative from the state rehabilitation 
office was sent to the Kearney project in order to explain the best 
methods of caring for livestock and poultry. At the same time, 
potential cropping was discussed—the possibilities of certain kinds 
of crops, the amount of labor required, the need for irrigation, mar- 
keting possibilities, etc. 

After a long series of discussions, which lasted until the middle of 
March, the families were told to proceed with their farming, with 
crops set out in the family rehabilitation plans,5 one plan being 
worked out for each family, but all very much alike. 

At the time the family rehabilitation plans were worked out, each 
family was given to understand that they would be “on trial’’ the 
first year, that, if they ‘‘proved their adaptability,” they would be 
given an opportunity to purchase the farmstead on a long-time re- 
payment basis.** Nothing was said of the consequences if they did 
not “prove their adaptability.” As preparation of the land had been 
completed on the Kearney project about March 22, an early plant- 
ing was possible. Each unit was equipped with a cold frame, and 
each family grew its own cabbage and tomato seedlings. All cul- 
tivation was done either by hand or with the help of a small garden 
tractor. It was originally planned that each family should be fur- 
nished with a tractor, but, as a sufficient number could not be ob- 
tained from the factory, the project was equipped with four such 
tractors, one for every two families. At a meeting of the farmers 
earlier in the season, it was decided that one tractor be definitely 
and permanently assigned to two men, one of the two using it in 
the morning and the other in the afternoon. Any deviation from 
this schedule was to meet with the approval of both interested 
parties. 

Most of the necessary labor was furnished by the families them- 
selves. The onion crop was the only exception. It was necessary to 
hire additional help not only in caring for the crop but in harvesting 
it as well. 

35 According to these plans the families had a reasonably good opportunity to 


realize sufficient income for the year not only to meet the current expenses for the 
following year but also to repay at least 50 per cent of the money borrowed the first 


year. 
36 Nebraska Emergency Relief Administration, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 
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An irrigation well with a capacity of goo gallons was located on 
the northwest corner of the Kearney project, and later another well 
of the same size was installed on the southeast side of the project. 
It was not necessary to start irrigation until July 6, 1935, at which 
time a system of ditches was built. It was difficult to irrigate as the 
ditches for three of the units were laid out wrong and it was neces- 
sary either to construct new ditches or to use those on the adjacent 
units. Nevertheless, by irrigating night and day, the entire project 
could be adequately watered in thirty-six hours. 

During the latter part of August, the Resettlement Administra- 
tion took over the management of the project, even though the 
Nebraska Rural Rehabilitation Corporation still owned it. It was 
planned that, as soon as the Rural Resettlement Division of the 
Resettlement Administration had developed the project so that it 
met with the approval of the Washington office, title would be taken 
by the Resettlement Administration.%7 

The first fact the Resettlement Administration had to face was 
that, although some of the families had realized sizeable incomes 
from their farms, it was necessary that all be provided with either 
loans or grants as early as October, 1935. It was decided to meet 
this need with small loans which were to carry the families until the 
first of the year. 

In the meantime the Resettlement Administration attempted to 
decide how the project could be put on a paying basis. The assistant 
regional director in charge of management, the chief engineer, a re- 
presentative from the Inspection Division, and the project manager 
made a thorough investigation of the project, but no findings were 
reported.* 

Since there was a small balance of funds left for construction, the 
men on the Kearney project were put to work building tile caves 
and brooder-houses. However, as it is impossible to pour concrete, 
lay bricks or tile, or engage in similar occupations during the cold 
winter months, the men were able to work very few days. To 


37 Hardie, op. cit., Part I, pp. 36-39. 

38 The writer became project manager, December 9, 1935, for the Resettlement 
Administration, supervising the Kearney, Grand Island, and Loup City farmstead proj- 
ects. About ten days before the change in local management, this investigation was 
made. 
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supplement the wages paid by the Resettlement Administration 
for construction work, a system of relief grants—not loans—was 
adopted. 

In order that farmstead families could be supported during this 
period, it was necessary for the project manager to show cause why 
grants were necessary. His reports were referred to the home eco- 
nomics adviser, who, in turn, worked out the size of the grant and 
the length of time it was to cover. Generally the families were set 
up for a three months’ period. The home economics adviser frowned 
upon requests that exceeded $25 per month regardless of the size 
of the family. 

As soon as the ground thawed, all the land was plowed so that it 
could be leveled for irrigation, and new irrigation ditches were con- 
structed. Small jobs such as painting, repairing doors and windows 
which did not fit tightly, and cleaning up in general, for which they 
were paid by the Resettlement Administration, added to their in- 
come. All this work was handled as a W.P.A. project, but the money 
was actually provided by the Resettlement Administration. 

In April, 1936, arrangements were completed for electricity to be 
provided at a nominal cost. The Nebraska Rural Rehabilitation 
Corporation had guaranteed the Central Power Company that a 
certain amount of current would be used each year, and by the ap- 
plication of that policy it was possible for the Resettlement Admin- 
istration to secure regular fixed rates as soon as construction was 
completed. 

A cropping system similar to the one of 1935 was followed in 
1936. In contrast to the previous season, however, planting, tend- 
ing, harvesting, and marketing were handled on an individual basis 
in spite of organization of a new co-operative. On the other hand, 
since it was a very dry year, vegetables were scarce, thus making 
the demand very great. It was undoubtedly not a representative 
test for the contrast between individual and group effort. 

Since the Kearney project was well irrigated, the drought of that 
summer played no havoc. But because of other conditions that 
would seriously prevent families from obtaining the best prices for 
their products, a canning factory was built and provided with all 
the necessary equipment with which to can any kind of produce 
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commonly preserved in that manner. The factory building (24’x 
72) was well constructed, with a concrete floor and footings, located 
conveniently to the road. A portable market stand was located close 
to the canning factory. These two buildings could be used not only 
for the foregoing purposes but also for storage space for crops, such 
as onions, potatoes, and other products that cannot be canned. 


THE GRAND ISLAND PROJECT 

On a Sunday afternoon during the last week in May, 1935, the 
farm manager of the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation met with 
the Grand Island farmstead families for a general discussion of crops 
for the project. At that meeting families were told that seed had 
been ordered for the project which was to be divided evenly among 
the families. The following schedule shows the way in which the 
management decided each unit was to be planted: 


Crop Acres Crop Acres 
WOUNGOSi. 2 ba icins aes ees o/1o Cucumbers.................. 4/10 
Pomatoes. .. 2. oc oe ese cs 8/10 Sweet Potatoes.............. 6/10 
(571) 5° a Abie (COti eo ces ne 5/10 
CARN hore bs ek aie Sito Bomges. 2.2.50 5. 20. eee ees 4/10 
AREA FI eI ES, OT Sl efi “Baraninso 20 )* 2022s. sn 388 1/20 
ES er ee Gite : RINNE. «6 0 sci ees 1/20 
TCLS Sener ae A res G/zo | Radishes). 2.5002. ee oe ec een 1/10 
1. a ogee a ee a ine eal 1/10 


Although the total farming acreage of each unit was slightly more 
than six acres, it was possible to comply with the foregoing schedule 
through some double cropping. It was unfortunate that the families 
were not allowed to make their own choice as to the kind and amount 
of seeds they wished to plant. A discussion of each particular crop 
would have been useful, but to tell each man what to plant and 
where to plant it—as was done here—did not allow for individual 
initiative. 

Since the families had not moved to the project until such a late 
date (May 10, 1935), the plowing was done and the potatoes planted 
long before there was anyone living on the project. For this work, 
handled by the local rehabilitation supervisor, each family was 
charged $10.42. 

By June 10, 1935, the families had been provided with cows, 
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brood sows, and baby chicks on the same terms as the Kearney 
farmsteaders. Subsistence needs of the families, feed for livestock 
and poultry, and farm-operating expenses were provided by the 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation on a loan basis. All cultivation 
was done either by hand or with the aid of a small garden tractor, 
which was similar to the one used at Kearney. 

Along with the difficulties already mentioned, the project suffered 
from severe hail twice during the latter part of June. Then, in the 
first part of July, the land was flooded. Rain was not excessive, but 
the land is so situated that it is flooded from time to time. The 
former owner gave this as one reason for disposing of it. 

The first irrigation well on this project was not installed for use 
until July 30, 1935, although it was needed long before that time. 
Then, as it was located on a low point of the land, it supplied water 
for less than three-tenths of the project. A second well was later in- 
stalled and ready for operation August 15, 1935. Ever with the new 
well, the irrigation was conspicuously inadequate during that year 
of serious drought. 

Undoubtedly a division of responsibility in supervision was a 
serious problem. There were the local supervisor, the farm manager, 
the Work Division foreman, and the project manager—all giving 
advice and offering criticism to the families. Since the project man- 
ager was the one in whom local responsibility was vested, other offi- 
cials should have worked through him. 

In the autumn it was obvious that these Grand Island families 
must have some source of income to sustain them during the winter. 
The Resettlement Administration made loans, averaging about $75, 
which were to care for the families until the beginning of the new 
year. The interest rate was 5 per cent. 

At the beginning of the year 1936 a somewhat different plan was 
worked out for the project. New leases were drawn up, and the 
Grand Island Farmstead Nonstock Co-operative was organized 
along the same general lines as the one at Kearney, which will be 
discussed later. Construction work was completed on the houses 
and barns, and tile caves and additional brooder-houses were built. 
As soon as the land thawed, the whole irrigation system was changed. 

39 Hardie ,op. cit., Part II, p. 24. 
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The construction work helped the families through the late 
winter and spring months, but this income had to be supplemented 
with grants from the Resettlement Administration. Electricity had 
been provided for the project from the beginning, but reasonable 
rates were not established until March, 1936. 

A cropping system similar to the one of 1935 was followed in 
1936, excepting that families were allowed to plant the kinds of 
crops they desired. However, in the second year, there was almost 
a complete crop failure. This time it was grasshoppers. However 
the families raised sufficient vegetables for their own use and had 
some to sell. They had no difficulty in disposing of their small sur- 
plus because vegetables were scarce throughout Nebraska that year. 

Because it was thought that over a long period of years it would 
be desirable, a canning factory was constructed on the Grand Island 
project similar to the one built for the Kearney project. 


THE LOUP CITY PROJECT 


Farm operations on the Loup City project did not get under way 
until the last part of June, 1935; and, since the houses were not com- 
pleted until quite late, the families had to go back and forth from 
their homes. 

The small crops had barely begun to show through the ground 
when a heavy rain did a great deal of damage to the entire project. 
The flood water eroded sufficient soil on the high side of the project 
to place from four to ten inches of silt on the whole lower side. As 
the loss was about 65 per cent, it was decided to replant the whole 
project, so that the ground was again prepared and planted. The 
second planting was well started when a second flood accompanied 
by hail washed out seeds and young plants and left the ground too 
wet to cultivate. 

After the second rain, about 50 per cent of the crops were left in 
the ground, and it was considered advisable to let this stand and 
fill in with late cabbage and tomato plants. Following the wet period 
came severe heat, and about 200,000 plants which were set out 
were almost all of them lost. 

Plans for irrigation were made, but maay difficulties were en- 
countered. About July 1, 1935, during what was an especially dry 
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season, it became evident that it would be necessary to instal wells 
for the 1935 season if any of the crops were to be saved. On July 
16, 1935, the first well was started and was completed and ready 
for use August 12, 1935. The well produced normally, holding its 
level, at from 250 to 300 gallons per minute; but inasmuch as ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the cultivated land was rolling, it was 
impossible to furnish adequate water to all parts of the project. 
Therefore, it was decided to give particular attention to those crops 
which were located nearest the well. 

Since farming got under way so late in the season, the project 
manager deemed it advisable to handle the entire project as one 
co-operative farm during the first year and to divide it into indi- 
vidual tracts on March 1, 1936. The plan was approved by the 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation. In accordance with this plan, it 
was decided to place the president of the Loup City Nonstock Co- 
operative in charge of all farming activities during the year. 

The Loup City farmsteaders experienced no particular problem 
in marketing because they had very little to market. Local stores 
took all the vegetables that could be furnished to them because the 
drought had lessened the supply from other sources. Then, too, the 
Corporation was very generous with money for marketing inasmuch 
as the officials wanted to establish markets for the coming years. 

Shortly after all the crops had been harvested and sold, it was 
necessary for the Resettlement Administration to provide loans for 
the families. These loans ranged from $65 to $100 per family and 
were to be repaid within one year. 

At the beginning of the second year a different plan along the 
same general lines as the one for the Kearney farmstead was 
adopted for the Loup City project. Families were given grants until 
farm and home management plans were worked out.*® Licensing 

4° A farm and home management plan was worked out for each family needing cash 
advances. The plan was to show that there was a reasonable opportunity for repay- 
ment from the income from the farm. Most plans called for complete repayment of the 
amount loaned within two years for nonrecoverable goods and within five years for 
recoverable items. Nonrecoverable items were those such as subsistence, farm-operating 


expense, etc., while recoverable goods included such items as livestock, machinery, etc. 
These loans carried a 5 per cent interest. 
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agreements were executed between families, and the Loup City 
Farmstead Nonstock Co-operative Association was organized. Con- 
struction was completed on the houses and barns, and brooder- 
houses and tile caves were built. The whole irrigation system was 
changed, and large drainage ditches were constructed along the ex- 
tremities of the project from the highway to the south line. Even 
though the houses had been wired for lighting, it was found that 
the great cost of running a power line to the project from Loup City 
prevented the installation of electricity in the homes. 

By the time the farmsteaders were ready to begin farm work in 
1936, the project had been divided into separate units for each 
family. In contrast to the 1935 season, crops that do not require 
such an abundance of water as do vegetables were grown where the 
land could not be irrigated. Everything except marketing was 
handled on an individual basis. The families themselves decided to 
market through their co-operative because they felt a more uniform 
program would tend to create a better reputation for them. Never- 
theless, the group split into two factions during the latter part of the 
season. One group contended that it was costing too much to market 
through the co-operative, the other contended the added cost was 
well worth it. In fact, it was not costing them nearly so much to 
dispose of their produce co-operatively because the produce could 
be moved by the truckload instead of in small quantities. 

Shortly after the farming season was over, the families were 
given employment through the W.P.A. This helped materially as 
none of the families, except veterans who received bonus bonds, had 
any other source of income, and crop sales during the summer had 
barely met the current needs of the families during the summer. 

A great majority of the men and women worked hard to make 
their own way, but the fact remains that during these first two years 
they did not succeed in doing this. Much of the failure can be 
attributed to conditions over which they had no control. On the 
other hand, a good many difficulties encountered were associated 
with the families themselves, but, when the Resettlement Admin- 
istration took over the management of these projects, they did not 
take these personal factors into consideration. 
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CO-OPERATIVES ON THE FARMSTEADS 


The Rural Rehabilitation Corporation and the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration both promoted the formation of co-operatives, espe- 
cially for marketing. The difficulties in such a program were per- 
haps not fully appreciated. The small group of farmers on a project 
had not come together by mutual agreement for the undertaking. 
They were chosen by methods which have been outlined, and their 
desire to get off relief was, in general, the reason why they were 
enthusiastic about the experiment. Almost all of them had had ex- 
perience in farming corn and wheat or had been reared on that type 
of farm. They knew nothing of truck-gardening and the marketing 
problems it presented. They had had, with only one or two excep- 
tions, no experience in any co-operative undertaking. They were 
without any capital themselves and had to accept direction from 
the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation or, later, the Resettlement 
Administration. The story of the organization of co-operatives re- 
veals the same confusion and uncertainty on the part of the govern- 
ment that has been noted elsewhere. 

Shortly after the Kearney farmsteaders began to market their 
crops, the families were organized into a co-operative association; 
and the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation entered into a contract 
with the association, under which it agreed to make cash advances 
to the co-operative association provided that the association kept 
records and accounts of all business it transacted. The contract was 
to remain in effect until the co-operative association was free from 
all indebtedness and obligations to the Corporation. 

The agreement was not a cure-all for the marketing problem. The 
project manager discovered not only that the families were under- 
selling one another but also that different grades of vegetables were 
being sold at varying prices. The necessity for fixing prices, es- 
tablishing grades and prices according to quality, and distinguishing 
between retail and wholesale selling had to be made clear. 

A meeting was called by the project manager to discuss the 
marketing situation. It was decided that one man, the “produce 
manager,” should care for the grading, receiving, marketing, and 
collecting of all produce sold through the co-operative and keep an 
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account of the amount marketed through the co-operative by each 
farmer. For this he was to be paid $300 per year. 

One of the farmsteaders was chosen for the job. He was given 
authority to employ such help from among the families as was neces- 
sary to carry out the program. Credit was given for this type of 
service, and payment was to be made at the end of the year from the 
co-operative funds. This plan made it possible for each family to 
market either with or without the aid of the co-operative. However, 
almost immediately after this agreement was reached, the state 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation made it mandatory that all 
marketing be handled entirely through the co-operative and that 
fifteen cents out of every dollar’s worth received from sales was 
to be reserved to defray expenses incurred by the co-operative. 

But soon the Co-operative Section of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration recommended that a new co-operative be organized. The 
project manager knew nothing about it until he received a telegram 
the morning of the day a meeting was to be called. The families 
were collected together, and a representative of the Co-operative 
Section of the Resettlement Administration proceeded to advise 
them of all the advantages of such an organization. The articles 
and by-laws for the Kearney Farmstead Nonstock Co-operative 
Association were signed, sealed, and sent to the secretary of state 
that same day. 

Under this new co-operative association, the families were to 
handle every commercial enterprise undertaken by the project, in- 
cluding general farming, poultry-raising, dairying, canning, and pur- 
chasing, on a co-operative basis. 

During the same week in which the new co-operative was or- 
ganized, individual licensing agreements were executed. These were 
made effective as of January 1, 1936, even though they were signed 
March 1, 1936. The agreements provided that each family was to 
pay $12.50 per month rent for its farm. They were to become in- 
validated upon one month’s notice by either party. If the family 
was eventually given the opportunity to purchase the farm, the 
amount that had been paid to the Resettlement Administration as 
rent under the provisions of the licensing agreement would be de- 
ducted from the cost of the farm. The agreement thus protected the 
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promise made by the Nebraska Rural Rehabilitation Corporation 
that the families would be given an opportunity to buy the farm if 
they “proved their adaptability.” 

The rush of setting up a “‘new co-operative” did not give oppor- 
tunity for consideration of the plans worked out by the project 
manager and the assistant regional director in charge of manage- 
ment. They had decided that the operations for the year (1936) 
should be handled on an individual basis for two reasons—because 
the families wanted to farm individually and because it seemed 
desirable to get away from the regimenting tendency which had 
been so much in evidence the preceding year. 

The history of co-operation in the Grand Island project was simi- 
lar. On August 20, 1935, the families organized the Grand Island 
Nonstock Co-operative Association—the articles and by-laws being 
the same as those for the Kearney project. However, the Grand 
Island families handled the marketing expenses on an individual 
basis while the co-operative method was employed in Kearney. The 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation did not demand co-operative mar- 
keting in Grand Island as it had in Kearney. In fact, the co-opera- 
tive association on the Grand Island project was organized to meet 
group expenses other than those of marketing. 

On August 25, 1935, the project manager was given full authority 
over the Grand Island project. His first task was to initiate a mar- 
keting scheme. This was considered necessary because there was a 
good deal of friction among the families. They were overlooking 
the necessity of establishing grades of vegetables and a standard 
price range and of distinguishing between wholesale and retail 
selling. 

The manager further found that, although bordering a town of 
approximately 18,000 population, the project was marketing almost 
nothing in Grand Island proper and was insistent that something 
be done about this. The families then began to sell on consignment 
to Grand Island merchants, the products being placed in the store 
by the co-operative, and the merchants handling them for 20 per 
cent of the gross sales. Unmarketed vegetables were returned to the 
project, where they were canned for home consumption. 

A market stand was built and placed on Highway No. 2, which 
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borders the project on the north side. From the time it was opened 
until it was closed, the families sold not less than $22 worth of 
vegetables daily.** 

During the latter part of August, when the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration took over the project, as in Kearney,” an investigation 
was made to determine what the project needed in order to make 
it pay. Here, also, neither the findings nor the recommendations 
were reported. 

It has been pointed out that families were not given a reasonable 
opportunity to understand the fundamental principles of true co- 
operation. The determination on the part of the Co-operative Sec- 
tion of the Resettlement Administration to set up a nonstock co- 
operative association for each of the projects confused them. They 
were prevented from acting on their own initiative and did not know 
how to make a co-operative organization function. It should not be 
overlooked that many of these families moved to these projects to 
get off relief rolls and not to participate in co-operative enterprise. 


THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOLS FOR THE CHILDREN 


In spite of some added income the school district would receive 
as a result of the capital investment on the farms, the board of 
Mile Bridge School, District 28, Hall County, thought it would be 
unfair to the other citizens in the district to allow the twenty-three 
to twenty-five children of the farmstead families to attend the school 
without the payment of tuition or remuneration in some other form. 
Their argument was based on the idea that the families living on 
the farmstead project were, in reality, federal charges, housed, as 
it were, on federal property. Consequently, in their estimation, it 
became the responsibility of the federal government either to create 
for those families their own educational facilities or to pay tuition 
of $54 a year per child to the district in which the project was 
located. 

About two weeks before school opened, the farm supervisor of 
the Rural Rehabilitation Farmstead Program met with the school 
board and explained that these farmstead families, who leased their 


4 Hardie, of. cit., Part II, pp. 24-26. 
# Cf. above, p. 605. 43 Hardie, op. cit., Part I, p. 27. 
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farms from a private corporation, had the same right as any tenants 
to send their children to the local school. This antagonized them, 
and, as a result on September 1, 1935, the board visited the farm- 
stead project and informed the families that, inasmuch as they had 
not received a settlement through the Rehabilitation Corporation or 
the parents themselves, they could not allow the children to attend 
school. The next morning the children, accompanied by their 
parents, went to the school, where they were met by the school 
board and refused admission. The action was immediately referred 
to the state Rural Rehabilitation Corporation, which in turn called 
for a general decision from Washington. No decision was forth- 
coming. 

The project manager then suggested to the state director that a 
competent local attorney was willing to take up the cause of the 
farmsteaders without charge and, if authorized, would seek an in- 
junction prohibiting the board from excluding the children. This 
plan was adopted, and a temporary injunction was granted and 
was later made permanent by the district court. On the following 
day, the school board appealed the case to the supreme court of 
Nebraska. The Rural Rehabilitation Corporation finally secured for 
the district school $12,000 from the funds set aside by the state for 
distressed schools.*4 

Nevertheless, shortly after the money was paid, the board an- 
nounced that it intended to go on with the appeal, and, some months 
later, the supreme court held that the state had not lost its juris- 
diction over the farmsteads and the occupants thereof, that the 
farmsteaders were residents of the school district, and that their 
children were entitled to common-school privileges without paying 
tuition.‘ 

Even though the families established a legal right to send their 

44In making this appropriation the 1935 session of the state legislature provided 
that ‘‘any district into which the Federal Government has moved families with children 
of school age in connection with any Federal farmstead rehabilitation or similar project, 
shall be entitled to participate in this special fund” (Laws of Nebraska, 1935, pp- 
652-53). 

4s Tagge v. Gulzow, Nebraska State Supreme Court, 272 Northwestern Reporter 306 


(1937). This decision is an important one as no doubt similar questions will be raised 
in other states on this type and similar types of government projects. 
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children to the local district school without paying tuition, there 
will be friction for some time to come. It was very fortunate for 
families living on farmstead projects in other parts of the state 
that this question was decided in Grand Island and that they did 
not have to have the contest which the families on the Grand Island 
project found necessary. Moreover, the school situation was less 
difficult for the other two projects. In Kearney the project was in- 
side the city limits, and the farmers chosen were all residents of 
Kearney, while the Loup City farmstead children attend three 
different schools. 


DEBITS AND CREDITS AT THE END OF TWO YEARS 
In order to show the financial condition of the project more 
clearly, an average of family earnings and loans has been worked 
out. As there was little variation among the families on the three 
projects, this average is fairly typical. 


Total average income for two-year period. .................005- $ 774.53 
From sale of farm products... ... ........6scecscescrreeseeees 418.08 
From grants from the Resettlement Administration........... 138.45 
From labor (W.P.A.) and other sources...............00.-005 218.00 

Total average loans for two-year period.....................4. $1,170.10 
From Nebraska Rural Rehabilitation Corporation ............ 497.98 
From Resettlement Administration.................--..0005 672.12 

Average repayments for two-year period..................2.45. $ 55.49 
COINS, Co CE RAR CaP re ea None 
To Resettlement Administration...................000e- 00a None 
To Nebraska Rural Rehabilitation Corporation. . oe ea 55.49 


* Six families were already in debt when they took possession of eux sbiilies units on the different 
projects. The amounts owed varied from $63 to $650. 


In other words, in addition to the capital outlay for land and 
buildings, the government spent through grants and loans an aver- 
age of $1,253.06 for each family during the first two years of opera- 
tion. The most disheartening thing, however, is not how much it 
is costing the government but the accumulated burden of debts 
that the families are expected to meet. 

Taking into consideration the amounts these families borrowed, 
earned, or were given, one might assume that they lived very com- 
fortably. But the money advanced on a loan basis was used to 
purchase feeder pigs, milch cows, baby chicks, feed for livestock, 
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small garden tools, seeds, spray materials, furniture, and other nec- 
essary items. Such items have not been taken into account in 
considering the assets of the individual families inasmuch as they 
cannot be accurately valued. On the other hand, definite informa- 
tion as to the amount of livestock each family owned has been 
available at all times. At the end of the second year, the average 
amount of livestock a family had was two milch cows, two and one- 
half pigs, and sixty-five laying hens, totaling, in market value, ap- 
proximately $255 per average family. 

Considering the first two seasons’ work, it is clear that the plan 
was not based upon ascertained facts. In order that the families 
could meet operating and living expenses, they not only had to 
borrow in excess of the amount they could repay but the Resettle- 
ment Administration also had to provide outright cash grants to 
supplement the loans. Then too, in almost every case, the families 
were given work paid for out of public funds during most of the time 
they were not working on their farms. 

Every family was penniless at the time they took possession and 
at the end of two seasons, which were drought years, they were 
again without funds and in debt. However, almost every family had 
a supply of eggs and dairy products besides vegetables and meats 
for their own use which reduced the cost of living. Moreover, 
another year might bring larger crops and higher prices. 

According to recent plans submitted to Washington for approval, 
these projects are to be operated as nonstock co-operative associa- 
tions, and the amount of land is to be increased by 80 acres for the 
Grand Island farmsteads, 45 acres for the Kearney farmsteads, and 
176 acres for the Loup City farmsteads. Additional! advances to the 
nonstock co-operative associations of $8,825.00 for the Grand Island 
farmsteads, $5,136.38 for the Kearney farmsteads, and $14,000.00 
for the Loup City project will be needed under the plans submitted. 
Previous advances to the different co-operatives were $2,213.57 for 
Grand Island, $2,296.95 for Kearney, and $2,560.34 for Loup City. 
This was used for marketing and provision of co-operative machin- 
ery. 

4 These plans have been worked out on the basis of the potential production, 
probable income, and probable amount of profit for each family. 
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- nec- The cost of the land, buildings, etc., for the Grand Island project 
nt in during the first two years was $25,446.35; for Kearney, $22,252.99; 
they and for Loup City, $17,752.99. If the proposed increase in acreage 
rma- and capital outlay is made, the cost then would be Grand Island, 
been $40,431.35; Kearney, $33,689.37; and Loup City, $42,252.99. Divid- 
erage ing these figures by the total number of units on the various projects, 
| one- each farm in Grand Island will cost $4,043.13; in Kearney, 
>, ap- $4,211.13; and in Loup City, $4,225.30. The size of the individual 
farmsteads would be 8 acres in Grand Island, 63 acres in Kearney, 

plan and 15 acres in Loup City. 
nilies The plan submitted gives the individual families a maximum of 
d to forty years in which to complete payments for the farms. The cost 
-ttle- is to cover a 3 per cent interest charge, plus the cost of management, 
ts to upkeep, taxes, insurance, and any additional expenditures. The 
nilies rent, $12.50 per month, paid by the individual families will be de- 
time ducted from the total cost when final payment is concluded. 

These families will not be allowed to sell their farms without the 
and consent of the management and the nonstock co-operative unless 
were the transaction is within the family itself. This requirement is de- 
had signed to thwart monopolistic tendencies within as well as without 
eats the co-operative.” 
sintans CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

At this stage the first conclusion as to the farmsteads must be 
ding L that they were undertaken by the Nebraska Emergency Relief 
— Administration without weighing the difficulties and before a 
pate scheme of operation had been worked out. Consideration was ap- 
and parently not given to the system of agriculture which had suc- 
y the ceeded in the state and the reasons why truck-gardening had not 
land been developed. 
= Central Nebraska had a very limited number of independent 
ed. vegetable growers, and vegetables were therefore brought into the 
j for state. For that reason it was assumed that they could be locally 
= produced, and, as the cost of transportation would be eliminated, 


the cost to consumers would be reduced. The experience of the 


local market gardeners was not studied as to expected yield per 
ction, 


47 Letter from assistant regional director to project manager, May 30, 1936. 
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acre or marketing problems. It was soon discovered that local mer- 
chants would handle only a limited supply of the vegetables, that 
there were great difficulties in sales in other Nebraska cities and 
towns, and that small shipments to the Kansas City and Denver 
markets would not be profitable. 

In general, canning factories have not been successful in this 
region. Factories have been started and operated for only a few 
years—the longest was seven years—as it was found they could 
not meet the competition of other regions. 

Some, if not all, of these families either were not particularly 
suited to this type of work or were not given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to adjust themselves to the new way of life. Taking into 
consideration the background of most of these families, one finds 
that the methods employed in selecting them were far from effective. 
It was not until after they were chosen that they were told of the 
“opportunity the government had tossed in their laps.’’4* However, 
the method employed to select families in order to fill vacancies 
during the latter part of the second year seems sound. This time 
families were given an opportunity to decide whether or not they 
themselves desired to undertake a farmstead. Before an investiga- 
tion was made regarding a family, certain definite requirements, as 
contained in Administration Order 105 (Revision 2), were taken into 
consideration, and an impartial explanation of the project was 
given each applicant. 

It should have been realized that signing the articles of incorpora- 
tion does not insure a sound co-operative society. There must be a 
feeling of mutual understanding as well as legal protection. This 
story is as old as the co-operative movement itself. Forced co- 
operation is and always has been an impossibility. The history of 
the co-operative movement reveals that the effective societies have 
developed among persons who had common ideals as well as eco- 
48 When the families of the Kearney project were taken to the junior high school 


auditorium in order to participate in the celebration of their good fortune, this remark 
was made. 


49 James P. Warbasse, Co-operative Democracy (New York: Macmillan Co., 1923), 
Pp. 3-12. 
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nomic interests.*° To develop successfully on the projects, a com- 
paratively long period of education and preparation is necessary. 

The debts piled up by these families during their first two years 
shows the necessity for supplementary income of no small dimen- 
sions. Recent plans submitted to Washington for approval have 
not taken that fact into consideration. Further, there is no indica- 
tion that this problem is the concern of anyone except the families 
themselves, although the debts cannot be said to have been incurred 
as individuals usually incur debts. Some scheme is needed in order 
that these families will not be overburdened with payments they 
cannot meet. It is not to be expected that all families are going to 
be equally able to make payments. Therefore, it will have to be 
possible to adapt the plans to individual circumstances. It may 
seem that this statement magnifies the weaknesses of the program. 
In any event they are of sufficient importance to be considered 
seriously. 

Certainly these families enjoy advantages that should not be over- 
looked. The families are living in new, well-built, and well-lighted 
houses. Even though they are too small for the farmers with large 
families, their living conditions have greatly improved. The rental 
charge of $12.50 per month for the entire farmstead is extremely 
low. Houses, similar to those on the projects, if located in Kearney 
and Grand Island, would rent for $22.50 or more. In Loup City they 
would rent for approximately $18.00 per month. The farms as they 
now* are might sell, on the average, for approximately $4,200. 

It is believed that a sound program can be developed, provided 
that certain changes are made. While during this trial period 
climatic conditions were unusual and very unfavorable, it is clear 
that further planning for families is necessary. Supplementary 
earnings through industrial or other employment away from the 
farmstead will, except for a few families, be small. W.P.A. sup- 
plied it during these years, but that is, of course, a form of relief. 
For the families to be self-supporting the acreage of each unit must 


5° Rexford G. Tugwell, The Economic Basis of Public Interest (Menasha, Wis.: 
George Banta Publishing Co., 1922). 


5st March, 1937. 
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be increased to a size that will allow them to raise crops best suited 
to the section of Nebraska in which the projects are located and in 
amounts which would insure a subsistence income and the payment 
of debts. Second, the number of units for each project should be 
increased to not less than one hundred. These additional units 
should be scattered through a comparatively large area. Adequate 
supervision could then be provided at a reasonable price, and these 
projects would influence farm practices in the whole community. 

Certainly these projects offer no solution of the economic prob- 
lems of Nebraska farmers. Whether they will solve the individual 
problems of the few families placed on the projects is still to be 
determined. 


CuicaGo RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
CuicaGo, ILLINOIS 
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THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT POPULATION 
AND RATES OF RECIDIVISM 


ROBERT M. WOODBURY 


HE problem of juvenile delinquency in relation to juvenile 
courts raises a number of important points for considera- 


tion in connection with statistical analysis: (1) size of the 
juvenile delinquent population; (2) scope of the work of the juvenile 
courts; (3) rates of juvenile delinquency, including rates of recidi- 
vism; (4) appraisal of the effectiveness of the courts; and (5) types of 
delinquency in relation both to rates of recidivism and to appraisal 
of the work of the courts. Other important aspects of the juvenile- 
delinquency problem include, for example, the probation service and 
types of disposition of cases. 

The United States Children’s Bureau has done pioneer work in 
collecting and publishing statistics of juvenile courts in the United 
States; and their studies have thrown light upon probation, types of 
cases, types of sentence, sex, age, and race of delinquents, local 
variations, and many other points. Their studies present rates of 
juvenile delinquency, beginning with 1927, based on the estimated 
juvenile population of the ages covered by the jurisdiction of the 
courts, with classifications by sex and race, for the principal areas 
served.’ In calculating these rates, the total number of court cases 
occurring in the year is divided by the estimated child population of 
the ages subject to juvenile-court jurisdiction. 

For purposes of analysis the subdivision of juvenile-court cases 
into first cases and subsequent cases is of great importance. This 
classification permits setting up a rate of first cases—giving the 
probability that a child not previously a juvenile delinquent will be 
brought before a court within one year. With the aid of these prob- 
abilities for new cases within a year determined for children of each 
year of age, a total probability can be found for each year of age 


1 See Juvenile-Court Statistics and Federal Juvenile Offenders, 1932 (U.S. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 226), and similar reports for other years. 
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that gives the percentage of children who have previously been 
brought before juvenile courts. In other words, this procedure per- 
mits the determination of the size of the juvenile delinquent popula- 
tion at each age. With the number of subsequent cases as a numera- 
tor and the juvenile delinquent population of each age as a denomi- 
nator, rates of relapse or recidivism can be calculated. And with 
further analysis according to types of cases, types of sentence, and 
so forth, a nearer approach can be obtained to the problem of ap- 
praisal of the work of the courts. 

Through the courtesy of the United States Children’s Bureau 
special tables for 1932 have been made available showing first cases 
and subsequent cases separately for each year of age. On the basis 
of this new material, delinquency rates for first cases by age, sex, 
and race have been calculated for the juvenile population, estimated 
at three and a half million for ages seven to fifteen, inclusive, in the 
areas served by sixty-seven juvenile courts, including most of the 
large cities of the United States.’ 

The delinquency rates are shown in Table 1. As was to be ex- 
pected, they show a rapid increase by age. For white boys the rates 
rose from 0.9 per 1,000 at age seven (i.e., between the seventh and 
eighth birthday) to 25.1 at age fifteen. The delinquency rates for 
white girls were very much lower. The rate at age seven was 0.1 per 
1,000, increasing to 1.2 between twelve and thirteen. From this 
point the increase was more rapid, rising to 6.3 per 1,000 at age 
fifteen. At twelve and thirteen years of age, the rate for white boys 
was nine times that for white girls, while at age fifteen the boys’ 
rate was only about four times that for girls. 

The rates for colored children were much in excess of those for 
white children. Beginning with a rate of 3.4 per 1,000 for colored 
boys at age seven (between three and four times the rate for white 
boys), the rates for colored boys rose to 65.2 per 1,000 at age fifteen, 
over two and a half times the rate for white boys. The rate for 

Philadelphia was omitted from the sixty-eight courts serving areas of 100,000 


population or more because the material for Philadelphia could not be subjected to 
the necessary further analysis. 


3 Cases over sixteen years omitted because not all the courts have jurisdiction over 
this age. 
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colored boys was likewise much higher than that for colored girls, 
and the latter was much higher than that for white girls; it rose from 
0.4 at age seven to 20.9 per 1,000 at age fifteen. 

The incidence of first cases may perhaps be regarded as reflecting 
the sum total of environmental influences as they impinge upon the 
population. Where these are favorable, low rates of first cases may 
be expected. If there is adequate space for recreation, if children find 
satisfactory expression for their energies in school and play, if en- 


TABLE 1 


RATES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY BY SEX, AGE, AND RACE 
FIRST CASES PER 1,000 OF SAME GROUP; 67 COURTS, 1932 

















RATE OF First JUVENILE CASES PER 1,000 
AcE* White Colored 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 
WCE 655 3.6 a506 0.5 o.1 0.9 0.4 
state attra s since nish 0.9 oO.1 3-4 0.4 
We cngaaweed apes 2.1 0.2 $.2 0.8 
WB i felin uth: Saeoerso ees 3.9 0.4 16.4 1.4 
LC ASO Serene ee Rae 6.4 0.4 24.2 3.0 
BS ase) Aleun aneyeveretiae owes 8.9 0.8 39-4 4.4 
MDA o.crap oss aren Ewe sre 11.8 1.2 49.3 7 ee 
Ben at Prater nny ase 15.2 z.2 54.2 12.3 
1). ete Cee 25.2 3-9 61.2 21.4 
ash erors wi nersis quater é 25.1 6.3 65.2 20.9 

















* At last birthday (in all tables). 


vironing factors are favorable, the rates of juvenile delinquency 
should be low. The attitude of the community toward social condi- 
tions which influence juvenile delinquency might be expected to find 
expression in the rates. Where measures are taken looking toward 
elimination of conditions that might foster juvenile delinquency, low 
rates might be expected. Among these measures, the activities of 
juvenile courts may be included. But in general the activities of 
the courts themselves do not affect the incidence of first cases. The 
effects of the courts are to be found rather in the success of measures 
taken after the children have been brought before the courts— 
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measures to remedy the particular conditions contributing to their 
delinquency and to rehabilitate the children so as to prevent their 
again requiring the courts’ attention.‘ 

Two points should be noted with respect to the completeness of 
the record, on the one hand, and the possibility of error, on the 
other. Cases involving juvenile offenders in the federal courts are 
not included in these figures, even though the delinquents come from 
the same areas as those covered by the juvenile courts. If a complete 
rate of juvenile first offenders is sought, including federal offenders, 
these rates should be increased slightly: a study of the figures for 
federal offenders given in the Children’s Bureau publication already 
cited indicates that the number of such offenders is small, and in- 
cluding them would not materially increase the rates. Thus, for the 
six months from July 1 to December 31, 1932, only 111 cases 
(first and subsequent) were brought before the federal courts of 
juveniles of the ages considered here, under sixteen years of age, as 
compared with the 24,533 first offenders brought before the sixty- 
seven juvenile courts during the year.’ 

The possibility of error from incorrect allocation of cases between 
first and subsequent cases must be noted. Obviously, it is more like- 
ly that a case concerning a boy or girl who had actually previously 
been before a court should be erroneously reported as a first case 
than that a first case should be reported erroneously as a subsequent 
case, since, other things being equal, greater leniency would always 
be shown to first offenders. But where the courts have good record- 
ing systems and make a practice of following up cases through pro- 
bation officers and other court officials, the proportion of errors of 
this type should be small, except perhaps in the case where migra- 
tion of a family brings the juvenile delinquent to a new jurisdiction.® 

4In certain communities the practice of the courts is to take up cases informally, 
and, only if the informal procedure proves inadequate, to resort to a formal proceeding. 
If such formal proceeding were then considered as a first case, the efforts of the court, 
if successful, would lead to a reduction in the apparent incidence of juvenile delinquency. 


So far as possible in the figures given here, the informal procedure in such cases is con- 
sidered as the first case, in order that the figures shall be on the same basis throughout. 
5 Op. cit., p. 57. 
6 The distribution of cases of age not reported would raise the rate on an average 
about 1 per cent. Of the total of 31,464 first offenders, 359, or 1.1 per cent, were of 
age aot reported. 
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In making a comparison of rates between different areas or differ- 
ent countries, regard must, of course, be had to the type of offense 
as well as to the practice of the respective courts. If only the serious 
offenses are brought before the courts, the rates will not be com- 
parable with those that include large numbers of minor cases. The 
proportion of serious to minor cases is an essential element in com- 
parisons; or, in other words, the differences in types of minor cases 
brought to the attention of the courts may make an important dif- 
ference in the rates of juvenile delinquency recorded. Also, the prac- 
tice of courts in classifying their cases may differ: in some, prefer- 
ence may be given to the specific offenses, while in others children 
may be brought in for vague charges, such as ‘“‘ungovernable,” 
“truancy”—terms which may often cover serious problem cases. 
For an indication of the types of offenses reference may be made to 
the publication already cited for a classification of all offenses, first 
as well as subsequent,’ and to Table 6 for a classification by types of 
offense of the first cases considered here. 

Since these rates are all based upon first cases, they represent at 
each age a new accession of children to those who have previously 
been brought before the juvenile courts. Thus, the 3.9 per 1,000 of 
white boys aged nine years of age brought before the courts for the 
first time in 1932, in the areas within the jurisdiction of the sixty- 
seven courts here studied, are added to the numbers of boys in this 
age class who in previous years, in 1931 at age eight, or in 1930 at 
age seven, or in 1929 at age six, had come before the courts. Assum- 
ing that the rates of first cases do not vary from year to year and 
that consequently the rate of first cases in 1932 is the same as in 
earlier years for the corresponding ages, the rates can be cumulated 
to show the proportion of the total population at each age who form 
what may be termed the ‘‘juvenile-delinquent problem group,” that 
is, those who have been brought at some time before a juvenile 
court. These proportions are shown in Table 2.° 


7 Op. cit., p. 34. 

8In calculating these proportions the rates in Table 1 are translated into per- 
centages of persons, at each age at the end of the year, who have been brought before 
the courts. Of those appearing before the court at age eight, for example, in 1932, at 
the end of the year, half on an average will have passed their ninth birthday, and 
only half will still be eight years of age; and similarly for other ages. The total new 
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For the population served by these sixty-seven courts, the propor- 
tion of the juvenile-delinquent problem group among white boys 
rose to 84 per 1,000, or approximately one-twelfth, at age fifteen, 
and among colored boys to 290 per 1,000, or over one-fourth; among 
the girls the proportion were much smaller, 13 per 1,000 for white 
girls, or only slightly over 1 per cent, and 63 per 1,000 for colored 


TABLE 2 
SIZE OF THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT GROUP: PROPORTION PER 
1,000 CHILDREN WHO HAVE BEEN BEFORE JUVENILE 
COURTS, BY AGE, SEX, AND RACE; 67 COURTS, 1932 

















CHILDREN WITH PRIOR JUVENILE-CouRT EXPERI- 
ENCE PER 1,000 OF SAME SEX, 
AGE, AND RACE 
AGE 
White Colored 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Co (oor Se Se ON faa appre ote 0.4 O22 
EERE eee” 1:0 o.1 2.6 0.6 
ee ea es: 26 0.3 8.4 1.2 
Digs cle eee ssa 5.4 0.6 20.7 2.3 
MO iosas eps n.5 docah or one 10.6 1.0 41.0 4.9 
ft Ce ae Seer 18.3 rs 72.8 9.7 
TOS occa ng shades ae 28.7 2.5 117.1 Egos 
© ee er ere 42.2 4.2 168.9 25.3 
MUM a os cia vaks es hc terntn ener 60.4 “fee 226.6 42.2 
IS Sais Stare 83.5 12:35 289.8 63.3 

















girls, or one in sixteen. These figures are of special interest since 
they furnish, subject to certain reservations, a true indication of the 
size of the juvenile-delinquency problem; they give the probabili- 
ties of coming before the courts as a juvenile delinquent before age 
sixteen for each of these sex and race groups. Another method of 
summary statement is possible, though less easily comprehended in 
terms of the chance of juvenile delinquency which each individual 


accessions of age eight at the end of 1932 is thus the sum of half the new accessions at 
age seven and half the new accessions at age eight. These percentages of new accessions 
at the end of 1932—and if the rates are constant, the percentages are the same for any 
other date—can then be cumulated to form the total percentage of the population at 
each age who have been before the juvenile courts. 
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faces, namely, an average of the proportions for the ages seven to 
fifteen, inclusive, which are principally concerned. This method 
gives lower figures, 28.1 per 1,000 for white boys, 3.3 per 1,000 for 
white girls, 103.3 for colored boys, and 18.3 for colored girls,® since 
the averages are reduced by the inclusion of the children of younger 
ages, when juvenile delinquency is infrequent. 

The reservations just mentioned are two. In the first place, the 
assumption that the rates in previous years were equal to those in 
1932 may not be true. If the rates in previous years were higher 
than in 1932, the proportions of children belonging to the juvenile 
problem group would be larger than those indicated by the figures 
presented in the table, calculated on the assumption that the rates in 
1932 were the same as in previous years. An examination of the 
general rates (based on both first and subsequent cases and for all 
ages together) for the years 1927-32 indicates that the 1932 rate 
was the lowest. As compared with 1929, for example, the rate for 
boys in 1932 was 13 per cent lower and for girls 26 per cent lower 
(based on the evidence for twenty-five to thirty courts).’° An exact 
calculation of the amount of understatement of the proportion of 
the population which belongs to the juvenile problem group, as de- 
fined above, would require data of first cases classified by age, race, 
and sex. For present purposes it is perhaps sufficient to note that a 
correction for the decrease in the incidence of juvenile delinquency 
during the recent period would raise the proportions of children, as 
given in the table belonging to the juvenile problem group.” 

The second reservation is concerned with the possible inaccuracy 
in classifying subsequent cases as first cases, a point which has been 
discussed briefly above. The size of this error, if stated in terms of 
the average percentage of first cases erroneously so classified,would 
appear as an error of the same percentage magnitude in the propor- 
tion of children shown as belonging to the juvenile problem group. 
As already indicated in the previous discussion, the error from this 


9 These figures are the unweighted averages of the rates. 
10 Calculated from figures in Table 3, p. 5, op. cit. 


11 Mention has already been made of two sources of error the correction for which 
would tend to raise the rates slightly, namely, the correction for cases of age not re- 
ported and the correction for omission of the federal offenders. 
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source would probably lead to an overstatement of the true number 
or proportion of such problem cases. The two reservations concern 
errors that tend in opposite directions, thus offsetting each other, at 
least in part. 

Rates of recidivism or relapse are presented in Table 3 for the 
same sex, age, and race groups. These rates are calculated by divid- 
ing the number of cases of relapse (subsequent cases) by the average 
number of children of the same ages exposed to risk, or, in other 


TABLE 3 


RATE OF RELAPSE OR RECIVIDISM: JUVENILE-COURT CASES PER 
100 CHILDREN WITH PRIOR JUVENILE-COURT RECORDS 
BY SEX, AGE, AND RACE; 67 COURTS, 1932 

















RATE OF SUBSEQUENT CASES PER 100 WITH PRIOR 
JUVENILE-CourT RECoRDS 
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words, by the time at risk in terms of “children-years.”” The time at 
risk is calculated directly from the figures in Table 2, which show, 
at the end of the year and at each and every point of time during 
the year, the children of each age who belong to the juvenile prob- 
lem group—and hence the number of children-years at risk. The 
average rates of recidivism for the age groups from ten to sixteen, 
inclusive, are 15.3 per cent for white boys, 9.4 per cent for white girls, 
27.9 per cent for colored boys, and 3.2 per cent for colored girls. The 
detailed figures of Table 3 suggest that for white children there is a 
slight tendency for the rates of recidivism to increase with age. 
The sources of error include those already discussed in the figures 
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for the proportion of children belonging to the juvenile problem 
group; if this group is too large, the rate of recidivism will be too 
small. In addition, the error from incorrect assignment of subse- 
quent cases as first cases will lead to an understatement of the rate 
of recidivism. A further point of considerable importance is that the 
disposition of the cases made by the courts may, in practice, remove 
individuals from the group of children who can be brought before 
the court for a second offense. If a child is placed in a reform or 
industrial school or other institution, he is not likely to be brought 
before the court again during the period of commitment. The pub- 
lication of the Children’s Bureau already referred to indicates that 
from 8 to 18 per cent of all cases are thus disposed of—8.6 per cent 
for white boys, 18.3 per cent for white girls, 12.8 per cent for colored 
boys, and 16 per cent for colored girls.** Hence, correction to exclude 
such cases from the time at risk would result in raising the rates of 
recidivism by these percentages. 

So far as concerns the question of interpreting these results in 
terms of appraisal of the work of the courts, it is obvious that much 
additional information is needed. It would be desirable to have the 
trends over a period of time to show the influence of the develop- 
ment of the courts’ work. Analysis according to types of offenses is 
essential, since otherwise changes in degrees of seriousness of offenses 
may be left out of account. Further, rates of recidivism alone are 
quite inadequate as a measure of value or effectiveness of the work of 
these courts. The high rates of relapse suggest that within a few 
years’ time practically all the boys might show relapse, except for the 
fact that the cases of relapse are probably concentrated among a 
relatively small proportion of the juvenile delinquents. In fact, the 
proportion of children who do not relapse is doubtless a much better 
test of the success of the court procedure than the relapse rates. If 
the individual children brought before the courts at each age are fol- 
lowed to their sixteenth birthdays or to the end of the period of the 
courts’ jurisdiction, the percentage without relapse would afford in- 
sight into the effectiveness of the courts’ work. Finally, analysis ac- 


2 Calculated from figures given in table, p. 40, op. cit. 
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cording to locality would bring differences in relapse rates into rela- 
tion with differences in prevalence rates and in methods of treatment 
followed by different courts. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


APPENDIX 
TABLE 4 


ESTIMATED POPULATION, NUMBER OF FIRST JUVENILE-COURT CASES, AND 
RATE OF FIRST JUVENILE CASES PER 1,000 CHILDREN OF SAME 
SEX, RACE, AND AGE; 68 COURTS, 1932* 
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* The courts are the sixty-eight courts serving areas with 100,000 or more population, with the exclusion 
of Philadelphia, as discussed in Children’s Bureau Publication No. 226, Juvenile-Court Statistics and Federal 
Juvenile Offenders, 1932—for example, in Table 35, p. 35, and Table IA, pp. 77-79. The figures for pop- 
ulation as of the census date, 1930, were furnished by US. Bureau of Census; these have been used as if 
applicable also for 1932. In certain cases the pare as given in five-year groups has been distributed by 
single years of age. The number of children under six is estimated from the figures for the older ages. No 


adjustment for errors in statements of age was made either in the estimated population or in the numbers 
of first court cases. 
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TABLE 5 


SUBSEQUENT CASES, CLASSIFIED BY PRIOR COURT RECORD, BY SEX 
AGE, AND RACE; CASES BEFORE 67 COURTS, 1932 















































SUBSEQUENT CASES IN 1932 
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TABLE 6 


REASON FOR REFERENCE TO JUVENILE COURT, BY SEX, RACE, AND AGE 
CLASS: FIRST CASES BEFORE 67 COURTS, 1932 








CHILDREN BEFORE JUVENILE Courts (First CASES), 1932 
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ALLOCATING FUNDS TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
THE SYSTEM OF THE ILLINOIS EMERGENCY 
RELIEF COMMISSION 


F. Z. GLICK 


I 


r |“: unprecedented demand for relief of unemployment in 
the depression of the early 1930’s forced the state and 
federal governments to raise the bulk of the necessary 

funds. Because, in the nature of the task, relief had to be locally 
administered, there came into being the most extensive program of 
channeling funds from higher to lower levels of government that 
had ever been seen in this country. The avalanche of unemploy- 
ment was so sudden, so widespread, and so without precedent that 
procedures for passing money down to the localities were set going 
necessarily in great haste and with little planning. The present 
paper represents a description and appraisal of the methods by 
which the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission’ allocated relief 
funds to the localities in that state. 


II 


A few days after it was first appointed in February, 1932, the 
I.E.R.C. decided that rather than attempt to administer relief 
directly it would allocate funds to the local units for the purpose. 
At the same time it laid down broad policies which should govern 
such allocations. These policies, which remained in effect until 
modified by state law late in 1936, were as follows: 

1. Allocations would be made only to the county unit 

2. Allocations would be made from month to month 

3. Allocations would be based on local needs, which would take into considera- 
tion actual needs and local resources for meeting them 

4. Allocations would take into account the quality of local administration 

5. Allocations would supplement local resources and not supplant them 


* Hereafter referred to as the I.E.R.C. 
2 First Interim Report of the I.E.R.C., April 15, 1932, p. 7. 
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Local needs and local resources were discovered through reports 
submitted by the local relief and fiscal authorities and through field 
investigations made by representatives of the I.E.R.C. The 
I.E.R.C. itself never defined either “need” or “local resources.” 
The working interpretation of these terms can, however, clearly 
be seen. 

The local need amounted to the number of dependent families 
and individuals to whom the county relief administration had to 
give assistance multiplied by the expenditure per case which it 
thought necessary and proper. In each case, of course, these two 
factors were subject to check and modification by the state adminis- 
tration; it would reduce the estimated number of dependents if 
the figure given was clearly too high or would urge that it be in- 
creased if the figure seemed dangerously low. Likewise with the pro- 
posed expenditure per case which the local authorities submitted. 
Local resources soon came to mean the amount of local tax funds 
immediately available for expenditure. In its original statement of 
policy the I.E.R.C. had included private funds, but these were at 
no time significant in amount. 

The only source of local public funds was the real property tax. 
The I.E.R.C. many times expressed its concern about the amount 
of revenue which this local resource was being made to produce 
for relief purposes. More than once, by formal communication to 
an individual county or to all of them, it urged upon the local taxing 
units the levying of what was believed to be a fair rate for poor- 
relief purposes. Such efforts had behind them both a financial and 
a moral motive. Their intentions were better than their results. 
When it came time to make allocations, no attempt was ever made 
to force a fair and equal level of local tax rates by withholding state 
or federal funds. There were some plain reasons for this; any at- 
tempt to withhold funds was blocked by realistic and well-nigh 
insurmountable obstacles, some of which are referred to later. 

In the history of the I.E.R.C. to date there have been two varia- 
tions in the system of allocating funds just described. During the 
calendar year 1934 a state bond issue of thirty million dollars was 
sold, and the proceeds spent for relief. The bond issue was based 
upon the state motor-fuel tax, which is 3 cents per gallon and of 
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which one cent per gallon is returned by the state to the county or 
municipality in which it was collected. The plan of amortization 
provided that there should be withheld out of the one cent per gallon 
refund due each local unit enough to retire that proportion of the 
debt which was expended for relief in the particular unit. During 
the months in which the proceeds of the bond issue were allocated 
by the I.E.R.C. to the counties, money received from the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration was being used concurrently. 
The “free” federal money was, of course, much preferred by the 
counties to the state money, which had to be repaid from their 
share of the motor-fuel tax. The I.E.R.C. determined the respec- 
tive proportions of state and federal funds on a basis of each county’s 
available funds for meeting its own needs with local public funds. 
Counties making little effort to provide for themselves received 
larger proportions of state funds than those which made greater 
efforts to provide for their own needs. Two factors were taken into 
consideration in the formula by which the relative proportions of 
state and federal money to go to each county were determined, 
namely, the average property tax rates for poor relief levied by the 
townships in the county for 1934 and the percentage of public 
unemployment relief expenditures actually supplied from local 
public sources during the period in question. This was called a 
reward-and-penalty device and represented the first variation from 
the usual system of allocating funds. It was in use only during a 
part of the year 1934. 

The second variation from the original system has really 
amounted to a complete and permanent change. Legislation in 1936 
radically limited the authority of the I.E.R.C. and obliged it to 
allocate state funds (after January 1, 1936, there were no federal 
funds) on an arbitrary basis. It provided that only those local 
governmental units could receive state funds after September 30, 
1936, which, prior to that date, had levied a new property tax for 
relief purposes at a rate of not less than 30 cents per one hundred 
dollars of assessed valuation. It had the further effect, by interpre- 
tation of the attorney-general,3 of requiring allocation of available 


3 Letters from Hon. Otto Kerner, attorney-general of Illinois, to the ILE.R.C., May 
5 and May 7, 1936. 
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state funds to each eligible township in the proportion which its 
total relief needs (without regard to available local resources) bore 
to the sum of the total relief needs of all eligible townships. Further 
legislation effective in July, 1937, provided that monthly allocations 
should be based upon total needs minus 75 per cent of available local 
resources for meeting them, such resources to include a proportion- 
ate monthly share of the current local tax levy for poor relief. 
Otherwise, the system of allocating funds was not further changed 
by the 1937 legislature. The I.E.R.C. must continue to allocate 
funds in strict accordance with a statutory formula until the law 
is changed. 

If the system just outlined is to be appraised, what are the stand- 
ards by which this may be done? Useful standards are furnished 
by those students who have taken cognizance of this aspect of 
public finance as it has assumed increasing importance during the 
last three or four decades. In Great Britain such assistance is 
known as “grants-in-aid” by the national government. In the 
United States the popular terms have been “‘federal aid” and “state 
subsidies.” All refer to the devices by which higher levels of gov- 
ernment share with lower levels the financing and directing of 
public services.‘ With assistance in financing, the method of ex- 
penditure became important to the government. Since Sidney 
Webb did it prominently in 19115 all students of the subject have 
recognized that what began as a device for financial assistance only 
has rapidly developed into a powerful instrument of control. Be- 
cause the growth of grants-in-aid has fostered the increasing scope 
of governmental services and the influence of state and national 
authority in services that are locally administered, the subject has 
been controversial. Grants-in-aid in the United States have been 
branded wholly good or wholly bad by persons with arbitrary 
notions about what government should do and how it should do it. 
That is an important subject in itself and is not considered here. On 
the subject here considered, literature reveals that the grants-in-aid 


4 The term “grants-in-aid” is used exclusively hereafter because it implies influence 
as well as assistance. 

5 Sidney Webb, Grants-in-Aid (London and New York: Longmans Green & Co., 
IgII). 
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system ordinarily has positive effects which appear to group them- 
selves around three considerations.°® 

In the first place, grants-in-aid change the source of funds for a 
given service and may promote a more fair and reasonable distribu- 
tion of the cost burden. In the second place, they affect the scope 
of government and may be the means of making possible necessary 
or desirable government services. In a third place, they affect the 
method and efficiency of public administration and may operate 
to enhance the quality of a particular program. 

Inasmuch as the system of allocating funds used by the I.E.R.C. 
is to be appraised here according to standards applicable to the 
device commonly known as grants-in-aid, it will bear noting that 
the system in question varies in certain particulars from the ortho- 
dox meaning of the term. In the first place, the I.E.R.C. never 
actually granted funds outright to any county. Under the Illinois 
State Finance Act that was legally impossible. What happened, 
therefore, was an allocation of credit against which obligations 
could be incurred. Disbursements could only be made directly for 
goods furnished and services rendered, including payment of relief 
in cash to clients which, after an earlier opinion to the contrary,’ 
the attorney-general finally construed as payment for obligations 
incurred.® Such of the allocated credit as was not used during the 
period for which the allocation was made remained automatically 
in control of the allocating agency. 

Furthermore, until midway in 1936 the administration of the 
relief program under I.E.R.C. funds in the counties was directed 
not by the permanent, legally constituted poor-relief officials but 
rather by county emergency relief committees. These committees, 
although given broad authority by the I.E.R.C., were appointed by 
it and therefore basically subject to its direct control. So far as the 
administrative plan was concerned, the relief operations directed 
by this specially appointed committee were distinct from the welfare 

6 See, e.g., Webb, op. cit., chap. ii; also, “Federal Aid to the States” (Report by 
Subcommittee of National Municipal Association), National Municipal Review, XVII 


(1928). 
7 Letter from Hon. Otto Kerner to I.E.R.C., October 18, 1934. 


8 [bid., December 10, 1935. 
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programs in the hands of the local statutory poor authorities. 
Owing to voluntary local co-operation, there were some instances in 
which the two programs became, for all practical purposes, inte- 
grated, and in most counties there was close working co-operation 
between the two. 

Given these variations from the orthodox pattern of financing 
and administrative relationships in a grants-in-aid scheme, it may 
be said that the whole administration was by the state and not by 
the local governments at all; that the local agencies were merely 
administrative agencies of the state board and hence the emergency 
relief was an example of direct administration by the state utilizing 
federal grants-in-aid for relief. However that may be, the recog- 
nized functions of grants-in-aid are useful standards for appraisal 
of the Illinois system. The question is: What can be said of the 
allocating system of the I.E.R.C. in its effect upon (a) the distribu- 
tion of the relief cost burden, (b) the scope of the relief program, 
and (c) the quality of the relief administration? 


III 


When the terms “fair distribution of cost” and “equalization of 
cost” are used, there arises immediately the question, as ancient 
as it is unsettled in the economics of public finance, as to what these 
terms mean. It might be said that all local units should pay like 
amounts in proportion either (a) to their total taxable wealth or 
(b) to their total relief expenditure. Without entering upon the 
treacherous controversy of ability versus benefit as theories of taxa- 
tion, let it suffice to say that ability to pay is the only reasonable 
basis of equal sharing of cost by local units that could have been 
sought in the case under consideration. In the counties and town- 
ships of Illinois the only taxing resource for relief funds was and is 
the real estate tax. Equal sharing of cost by counties would there- 
fore mean equal tax rates for relief purposes upon the total assessed 
real property valuation in each county. Table 1 shows that in the 
sample year 1934, when the I.E.R.C. had been operating for two 
years and more, this tax rate varied widely among the counties of 
the state, all of which were receiving allocations from the I.E.R.C., 
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and that an equal direct sharing of relief costs by the local govern- 
ments was not approximated. 


TABLE 1 
Tax RATES FOR Poor RELIEF IN COUNTIES OF ILLINOIS—1934* 
Ratet Counties Ratet Contes 
ECE GROG ooo sc ocdic.ne oe wep vsisc 76 0, lecG'GHAN. 25......05 662505055 F2 
RMESBMIAINTO’ . wo se cess ete es BS AS ESS ANANGO. oo cee 4 
$0) MOSBMNAN TS). vos ss oes 49: @o;Ness CHAN 36s... 0... de. OT 
TS ESS IENAN 20 sien o582 4 ees BO MOEN OE ie. ace Ae Aa eee 2 


* Rates estimated by I-E.R.C. using total poor relief levies of counties and their townships for 1934 
applied to assessed real property valuations of counties for 1933. 


¢ Rates expressed in cents per $100 of assessed real property valuation. 


It is of primary importance to note in this connection that the 
total contributions from local taxation bulked very small in pro- 
portion to total relief expenditures. Most of the money which went 
into the unprecedented relief expenditures of the period can be 
traced to the national debt and the accounts of the state treasurer, 
which means that the bulk of the cost burden was distributed on 
the broad bases of state and federal taxation. Administration by 
the I.E.R.C. was, however, an active factor in distributing the 
burden of the fifty million dollars raised in Illinois by two bond 
issues of twenty and thirty million dollars, respectively. The amorti- 
zation plan already described in the case of the latter applied to 
the former as well, but the device by which allocation of the pro- 
ceeds of the larger issue was related to local sharing was not possible 
with the twenty million dollars’ issue because at that time there 
was no “‘free’”’ federal money to allocate along with it. 

Even though the total contribution of the local governments was 
proportionally small, it is still true that the tax rates indicated in 
Table 1 represent significant levies. It would have been desirable 
and fair to make them approximately equal in all localities; but 
there is more than one reason why that was not done. The most 
important one is the acute and immediate nature of relief needs. 
Demands of humanitarianism and conservation of life will not wait, 
like concrete highways, for example, while different levels of govern- 
ment dispute about what each is going to pay. This undoubtedly 
was the reason for the general use of wide administrative discretion 
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and the ‘“‘need basis” by the states and the federal government in 
allocating relief grants. 

The variations in need among localities were radical and bore 
no constant relation to any other factor upon which a system of 
allocation could be based. A scheme of matching local funds would 
have equalized local sharing in proportion to total expenditures in 
each locality but would have neglected absolute need as well as 
ability to pay. Neither assessed property valuation nor total pop- 
ulation bore any more constant relation to relief needs than did the 
number of cats and dogs. A plan of allocating to each county a 
uniform percentage of total relief needs would not have leveled 
local tax rates for relief in the absence of a constant relation between 
needs and taxable property. A mixed system might have been tried, 
using part of the money to match and the rest of it to equalize, but, 
if in the equalization scheme needs were considered, the result would 
be substantially the same as a need basis with wide administrative 
discretion. The relief program during the emergency represented 
the difference between life and death to thousands of families, and 
consideration of need not only dominated irresistibly the allocation 
of funds but also left no alternative scheme for the determination 
of grants to counties to meet the emergency. This being true, the 
I.E.R.C. could do nothing but request the local units to make sub- 
stantial levies at a suggested rate, knowing full well, as the counties 
also knew, that if the board had funds the necessary allocation to 
meet the need would be made when the time came. 

Complementing the influence of the need factor were other ob- 
stacles. The real estate tax is uncertain and slow, especially slug- 
gish in times of general depression. The boards of supervisors or 
commissioners who make the county levies often had little under- 
standing or appreciation of relief needs, and the town meetings 
which have to pass upon township levies were characteristically 
numbered among those havens “where inconsistencies cease to 
bother and logic is at rest.’’ And after levies are made months 
elapse before they are collected. An additional complication in 
Illinois was the confusing shuttling of responsibility for poor relief 
back and forth between the townships and the counties. At the 
beginning of the depression it rested with the counties but was 
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shifted by the legislature to the townships in 1931, later back to the 
counties and then to the townships again—all within a period of 
five years. 

There were further complications for which the I.E.R.C. itself 
was responsible. In the beginning it followed what in retrospect 
seems clearly the short-sighted policy of forcing each local unit to 
exhaust its own resources before receiving state or state-administered 
federal funds. This procedure was adopted in accordance with the 
policy of the board that I.E.R.C. allocations should supplement 
local funds and not supplant them. To a substantial degree this 
policy fostered the opposite effect because, when aid finally came, 
local tax revenues, as well as private contributions to ‘community 
drives,” were so exhausted that in many localities the general feel- 
ing was that the local communities had done what they could. 
Furthermore, the local administrative scheme by which the I.E.R.C. 
worked side by side with, instead of in and through, the local 
authorities probably had, along with important virtues, the fault 
of weakening local financial co-operation. 

The I.E.R.C. did not at any time seriously consider a definite 
procedure designed to elicit fair and equal local sharing of the cost 
by denial of assistance to the needy in non-co-operative communi- 
ties. In the face of the several obstacles just noted it was clear that 
any such scheme was unworkable. 

It has already been mentioned that local taxing units were an all 
but insignificant factor in the relief-financing picture during most of 
the depression. Table 2 shows for a four-year period the part played 
by federal, state, and local funds in unemployment relief financing 
in Illinois. Some explanation of each of the years covered by Table 2 
will serve to clarify it. 

The higher proportion of local funds in 1933 resulted from special, 
temporary state legislation operative in that year under which 
many counties sold special bond issues and also diverted the one- 
third share of the state motor-fuel tax collections which reverts to 
the local governments and is ordinarily spent for highway purposes. 
The local funds in 1934 came almost exclusively from property tax 
levies. The 1935 proportion of local funds would have been sub- 
stantially smaller without the sale of more than a million dollars 
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worth of special poor-relief bonds by Cook County in May of that 
year, when there was an acute shortage of state and federal funds. 
The 1936 figure is radically influenced by important changes in the 
program which became effective in that year, when on January 1 
all federal funds were shifted to the Works Progress Administration 
program. Thus, although a substantial portion of the relief load 
was assumed by the federal government’s work-relief program, there 
was a relative increase in the proportion of both state and local funds 
in the remaining direct-relief program. This was one important 
factor influencing the 1936 picture. The other one was new state 
legislation, effective the latter part of 1936, which forced the town- 
ships throughout the state and the city of Chicago to levy a special 
rate of 30 cents per one hundred dollars of assessed property valua- 
tion as a condition for participation in state relief funds. Between 
June and July of 1936 local funds spent for relief jumped from 
$95,000, representing 2.4 per cent of the state total, to $983,000, 
representing 31.5 per cent of the state total. By December of 1936 
local funds had risen to $2,186,000, representing 41.3 per cent of 
the total expenditure for relief in Illinois for that month.? 

Thus, at the time of this writing, direct relief of unemployment is 
financed in Illinois under a statutory scheme which forces the town- 
ships and the city of Chicago to levy a uniform and very substantial 
property tax rate for direct relief, in addition to which state funds 
are allocated on a basis of need. There is considerable fear that 
this mandatory imposition of a local property tax has gone beyond 
reasonable and practicable bounds. It is clear, however, that the 
plan has accomplished very substantial local contribution to the 
relief costs. That consideration is particularly substantial in the 
case of metropolitan Chicago, where local participation in relief 
financing was glaringly deficient throughout the worst of the 
depression. 


The second standard of appraisal of the allocation system is the 
effect upon the scope and nature of the public program. Did the 
allocations of the I.E.R.C., it may be asked, facilitate a desirable 


9 For certain qualification of the 1936 figures see footnote t to Table 2. 
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and necessary program which the localities could not have provided 
for themselves? The answer is clearly affirmative. 

It is assumed without argument that under the circumstances of 
the depression the relief program was absoulutely necessary; con- 
siderations of desirability are overshadowed by the inescapable 
necessity. It is, furthermore, plainly evident that the local units of 
government could not have provided this service for themselves. 

Table 3 indicates the rates that would have had to be levied on 
the county real property valuations in order to produce the money 
spent for relief during the year ending June 30, 1935. This tabulation 
presents a conservative picture—for two reasons. In the first place, 
it assumes 100 per cent collection on the levies, which never happens; 
especially during the depression did most local units fall far short 
of it. In the second place, it assumes a county taxing base. When 
the townships are responsible for relief financing and administra- 
tion, which was the case in Illinois during part of the depression 
period, rural areas, in general, escape sharing the relief-cost burden 
of the cities within their own counties. At the same time the town- 
ships in which the cities are located have to bear the entire relief 
burden and many of them would be forced to levy even higher 
rates than are indicated in Table 3. This illustrates the principle 
that the smaller the taxing unit, the more unevenly the burden is 
spread. When it is borne in mind then that the real property tax 
has to carry the bulk of all regular costs of local government and that 
under reasonable rates, to say nothing of exhorbitant ones, the per- 
centage of collections falls markedly during periods of depression, it 
becomes quite clear that the local units could not have borne, year 
after year, the financial burden of unemployment relief. 

Of course, the wealthier localities could have carried their own 
load, but even in such cases confinement to the property tax as the 
only resource would have put a very heavy burden on that one form 
of wealth in almost all communities except in some few suburban 
residential townships where there were very few on relief. Cook 
County will in the end, with almost any form of state or federal 
taxation, doubtless pay much more than its own cost, owing to its 
importance in the state and national taxing base, but it would have 
required a real property levy at the rate of $2.86 per one hundred 
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dollars of assessed valuation to carry its own cost for the year covered 
by Table 3. It seems equally true, however, that even with a diver- 
sified tax program many counties would have been just too poor to 
carry their own load. Pulaski county in southern Illinois is an ex- 
ample. For the year covered by Table 3 its relief costs in spite of 
low relief standards amount to $16.67 per capita of its whole popula- 
tion. A real property tax levy at the rate of $5.06 per one hundred 


TABLE 3* 


ILtinors County REAL PrRopeRtTY TAX RATES WHIcH WovuLp HaAvE BEEN 
REQUIRED BY TOTAL PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR Poor-RELIEF 
Durinc YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1935 


Ratet Comnies Ratet Counties 
Piece GRRA-OS0 65:5 Sion 3s ob Ee 5 3.50, less than 4.00............ 3 
0:50) less THAN 1,00 «2.5 65sec s 33. nqi0o; Nees thian460's.. «22 53s 3 
T.00, MPSS\tHAN T.50 |... 2.500555 2t _ §:00, 4088 than 5:60. «6503 00 os I 
7-50, Wes8 than 2:00............ 14 5.50, less than 6.00............ I 
BOO WIESE THAN G:5O: 2. 5. ce 12 6.50, less than 7.00............ I 
2:so less THAN 3:00... 0s. 6 7.00, lessithan 7:s0............ I 
S000 IRSSIEBAN S550 § 25.25 des 2 ¥2)30, less than 13100. .......... I 


* Computed by I.E.R.C. using actual recorded public expenditures for poor relief in each county and 
its townships and valuations shown on abstract of tax extensions submitted to state tax commission by 
the county clerks and state auditor. 


+ Rates expressed in cents per $100 of assessed property valuation. 
dollars of assessed valuation would have been necessary to raise the 
money. The per capita wealth in real property, and there is very 
little other wealth in Pulaski County, is about three hundred dollars. 


The third standard of appraisal of the effect of the system of 
allocating grants is the effect upon the quality of administration. 
Did the allocation of state and federal funds to Illinois counties 
carry a wholesome effect upon local relief administration? Un- 
questionably it did. The I.E.R.C. maintained from the first very 
close supervision over administration of the funds which it allocated 
to the counties. The story of this administration need be sketched 
only very briefly for the present purposes. 

The unit of administration was the county and remained so for 
the I.E.R.C. program even during the periods when the townships 
were responsible for raising and spending local public funds for poor 
relief. However, the Jegislature put. an end to this in 1936 by reduc- 
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ing the responsibility of the I.E.R.C. strictly to a determination of 
needs by townships and an arbitrary allocation of funds to town- 
ships. This legislation effectively stopped any use of the state grants 
to encourage efficient administration. Prior to the 1936 legislation 
personnel quaiified by training and experience to direct administra- 
tion of relief funds found its way into practically every county in 
the state. Subordinate personnel locally employed was constantly 
improved by means of competent supervision and in-service train- 
ing. Sympathetic treatment of clients was accomplished generally 
and likewise intelligent use of all resources available in the state for 
enhancing the well-being of the relief clientele. Financial control of 
expenditure was rigidly exercised. Accounts were accurately kept 
and competently audited; business-like methods of disbursement 
were at all times effective; and hundreds of cases of fraud involving 
vendors, employees, and clients were sternly dealt with all over the 
state. Finally a system of relief statistics was developed which made 
comprehensive information about the relief situation in the state 
and its counties currently available. Many of these administrative 
standards and checks were new to the local government. This fact 
in part explains the misunderstanding and opposition which was 
encountered and which led to statutory amputation of the wings of 
the I.E.R.C. after about five years of operation. 


IV 


It has been shown that the allocation procedure of the I.E.R.C. 
did not accomplish anything like an equalization of direct participa- 
tion in unemployment relief costs among the local governments. 
Neither did it draw out of the local governments as a whole a signifi- 
cant percentage of the total cost. Several complicating factors have 
been suggested which render difficult the task of passing judgment 
on these facts. Would it, after all, have been wise, even if it had 
been feasible, to force upon local property taxation, in depression 
times, a substantial part of the unemployment relief burden? The 
state and federal funds which were supplied must inevitably spread 
back over a broad revenue base including all local communities. 
Each locality then helps to pay the relief bill on a basis in some 
degree approximating its ability to pay. Thus substantial equaliza- 
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tion automatically takes place as a result of state and federal financ- 
ing, and it would seem fair and economical that at least the bulk of 
the cost should be met from such funds. 

It has also been shown that state and federal grants were essential 
to an emergency program—that for each locality to have carried its 
own relief load with the local property tax was, by and large, a 
practical impossibility. The state and federal governments entered 
the relief business because they had to. Local taxes could not carry 
the whole load, and the body politic probably is better off for their 
having carried very little of it. 

What conclusions may be drawn as to the effect of the I.E.R.C. 
program upon the quality of administration of relief and welfare 
services by local governments in Illinois? The original legislation 
creating the I.E.R.C. gave it very wide authority. Using that 
authority, local machinery was developed under the control of the 
I.E.R.C. which clearly accomplished humanitarian and efficient 
administration of a caliber theretofore largely unknown in local 
public welfare services in the state. This machinery was not inte- 
grated with the permanent agencies of local government. Therefore, 
when legislation in 1936 hamstrung the I.E.R.C. as an administra- 
tive authority, the foundation of the good work that had been done 
was swept away. 

It is far from true, however, that the I.E.R.C. program was with- 
out lasting effect upon local government. Many of the local poor 
authorities, when full responsibility was returned to them, took over 
as their own both personnel and procedure previously employed by 
the county committees of the I.E.R.C. In populous centers the 
change came so suddenly that the going setup was utilized because 
there was not time to develop a new one. But it was also true that 
in many cases the local people refused to return to the old poor-relief 
standards after the more than four-year-long demonstration of effec- 
tive and dignified public administration of relief. And the I.E.R.C. 
still plays a positive part; in determining local relief needs and in 
giving advice upon request, which happens often, it still has a con- 
structive influence upon relief administration in the state. However, 
central control and, for the most part, central supervision are gone 
in Illinois. With the exception of the city of Chicago a big, modern- 
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day social service job is now in the hands of old and sadly inadequate 
local poor-law machinery. 

If the I.E.R.C. could have built upon the established local relief 
authorities in the first place, the accomplishments of the four years 
would not have been so drastically upset. On the other hand, much 
less could have been accomplished in the emergency if this course 
had been chosen because certainly the poor-law machinery offered 
a fundamentally defective foundation for the state and federal 
services. Thus the outmoded poor law plays consistently its role of 
the villain in present-day administration of public welfare services; 
it offered little to build upon and equally little to turn back to. 
Only when Illinois enacts a modern public welfare statute, embracing 
effective county organizations integrated with an effective state 
authority, can it achieve competence in administration of state and 
local public funds for relief and related services. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
INTEGRATION OR SEPARATION 


ELLEN C. POTTER, M.D. 


UBLIC welfare administration in the English-speaking world 
Pre: after the abolition of the great religious houses and the 

confiscation of their properties and wealth by Henry VIII 
about 1536. The earlier efforts to control vagrancy and begging— 
the first English poor law of 1572 succeeded by the more compre- 
hensive act of Parliament in 1597 and the statute of Elizabeth in 
1601 which identified the “poor,” created the office of the overseer, 
and outlined his duties—recognized public responsibility for the sup- 
port of the destitute and provided administrative machinery for 
carrying out that responsibility. 

The “‘poor’’ who were identified as eligible for care were dependent 
children, the old, the blind, the crippled, the “impotent,” and in- 
mates of prisons. There appears to have been little differentiation 
as to the type of care to be accorded these “categories.” They were 
“the poor.”’ The houses of correction established at an earlier date, 
largely for the control of vagrants and “‘to set rogues or such other 
idle persons to work,” were a part of the penal system of the county. 
The workhouses, a corollary of the poor relief system of Elizabeth 
which were to provide shelter and work for the ‘‘worthy” poor, were 
local institutions. 

Thus the English-speaking people established a dual system of 
assistance and custody for those who were a menace to the safety 
of the public and those for whom government must provide shelter 
and food as an obligation in a civilized society. Institutions and 
agencies were thus established as an essential part of the social ser- 
vice of government. It is now generally conceded that we in the 
United States have arrived at a period in our development when 
this process of evolution is moving at an accelerated pace and that 
what we now do—or fail to do—will shape the future pattern of 
public welfare administration for generations to come. It is, there- 
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fore, of prime importance that in preparing for the future we con- 
sider the past for such light as it may shed on our future. 

Our forefathers brought from old England the then existing pattern 
of charitable and correctional service. They accepted as a fact that 
the needy might be assisted in their own homes or lacking suitable 
homes they might find shelter in the almshouse. The ‘“‘poor’’ were 
an undifferentiated mass—old and young, the deaf, the blind, the 
crippled, the sturdy beggar—all of these might have assistance of a 
sort. But a differentiation had been drawn between the “rogue” and 
the ‘‘sturdy beggar.” The jail and house of correction were available 
to the former, and, as time went on, the workhouse provided for the 
latter. 

It was not long, however, before it was realized that our local 
jails were not adequate to “protect” us from the more serious crimi- 
nal; and, as a result, the penitentiary was not long delayed in its 
establishment, with much legislative concern manifest and with 
state funds and state administration the rule. 

Now it is obvious that a massive building of stone and mortar, 
whether for the housing of the criminal or of the pauper, is more 
real to the citizen than is the poverty-stricken individual, the out- 
door poor, in his pitiful home. It is also evident that the task of 
institutional management requiring increasing personnel, contracts 
for supplies, and high cost of operation presents greater problems 
and gives more opportunity for misuse of funds than relief to scat- 
tered clientele. It is also true that problems concentrated in an in- 
stitution can more readily be observed and the correction of the 
condition brought about more promptly than is possible in the ad- 
ministration of “home relief” over a wide area. 

It is not surprising therefore that the early years of our national 
life should have witnessed a decline in the status of the overseer, 
whose position in the early days of the colony of Pennsylvania was 
said to have been “‘next in importance only to that of the Governor.” 
In his isolation, and with meager local funds, his service inevitably 
failed to change its character or method for more than two centuries, 
in spite of the enormous changes that took place in our social and 
economic conditions. 

On the other hand, in the institutional field the almshouse grad- 
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ually lost its purely local character and, for obvious reasons relating 
to population, taxation, and “caseload,” was stepped up to the 
county level of government for purposes of administration, where 
for more than a century its character of service underwent slight 
change. It continued to be the catchall for an undifferentiated col- 
lection of socially, physically, mentally, economically handicapped 
persons, old and young, who for the most part found their way there 
through the channel of the overseer’s office. 

Not until 1863, when the Massachusetts Board of Charities and 
Corrections was established, was power vested in any state authority 
to inspect and supervise the administration of state institutions and 
to inspect and advise county institutions; and to this day in the 
vast majority of states there is no authoritative state supervision 
of the office of the overseer of the poor. (In the state of New Jersey 
the only fixed requirement is that the overseer shall report to the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies the fact that he has been 
appointed to office.) 

Let us briefly review that process of evolution in the institutional 
field. It was one of subdivision and specialization. In the human 
germinal cell the potentials of all the bodily tissues and organs are 
present, and in the developmental process, these structures are built 
up, co-ordinated by the nervous system and endocrine glands, and 
the normal human being functions successfully as an integrated 
whole. So in the centuries of development in the field of public 
welfare administration there has been a specialized selection out of 
the undifferentiated mass of the “poor” and the delinquent needing 
to be served, and the type of service unit to meet their needs has 
been organized. 

Consider the institutional field of corrections. Out of the un- 
differentiated jail there evolved, in accordance with acts of legis- 
lature in 1789, 1790, 1794, the first state prison through modification 
of the Walnut Street Jail, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania’s example 
was followed by New York in 1796-97,’ and a New Jersey State 
Prison? was established in 1797-99. 

This differentiation of the “hardened” criminal from the lesser 


t Harry Elmer Barnes, Story of Punishment (Boston: Stratford Co., 1930), p. 129. 
2 Report of the State of New Jersey Prison Inquiry Commission, I (1917), 28. 
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offenders, and the abolition of the death penalty, except for murder 
in the first degree, justified the evolution of the strong prison as a 
protection for society. The process of differentiation in this field con- 
tinued to progress with the development of our social understanding 
and with the development of scientific medicine, psychology, and 
psychiatry. 

However, the segregation of the hardened criminal speedily proved 
not to be the complete answer to the social problem in the jail. 
Children were left in an environment utterly unsuited to their needs. 
Stimulated by the private citizens who, to meet the needs of chil- 
dren, established the House of Refuge in New York (1825), Boston 
(1826), Philadelphia (1828,) the state of Massachusetts established 
the first state institution for juvenile delinquents, removing the 
juvenile from contact with the adult criminal.’ 

In 1832 awareness of the special needs of the insane in the prisons 
resulted first in the segregation of some insane criminals in civil 
mental hospitals, followed in 1843 by segregation on the prison 
property of the insane criminal at Auburn, in 1892 by the develop- 
ment of Matawan, and in tg00 of Dannemora in New York,‘ institu- 
tions dealing only with the criminal insane. 

The segregation of women prisoners was initiated in 1873 with 
the establishment of the Woman’s Prison at Indianapolis, to be 
followed by the distinctive reformatory for women characterized by 
its cottage plan and minimum security, which is the outstanding 
contribution of the United States to penology.’ 

The next chip to be hewn from the block of institutional service 
in the field of corrections was the reformatory for young men es- 
tablished in 1877 at Elmira, New York, developing a new system of 
training for young men in the intermediate age group between the 
juvenile delinquent and the adult offender.® 

Still further specialization brought the definite recognition, again 


3 Barnes, op. cit., p. 202. 

4 Albert Deutsch, The Mentally Ill in America: A History of Their Care and Treat- 
ment from Colonial Times (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1937), pp. 410-13. 

5 Eugenia C. Lekkerkerker, Reformatories for Women in the United States (Groningen: 
J. B. Wolter, 1931), p. 93. 

6 Handbook of American Prisons and Reformatories (New York: Osborne Associa- 
tion, 1933), Vol. I. 
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by New York State, of the “defective delinquent”’ and of the need 
of segregation for their special care. Napanoch was designated for 
that purpose in 1921. 

In the long span of years from 1789 to 1921 other social forces 
had been at work outside the institutional walls as well as within. 
Overcrowding made it expedient that those committed to these in- 
stitutions should be released as soon as possible, and good social 
practice indicated that there were many who had offended against 
the law who might more successfully be treated outside the institu- 
tion. As a result parole was established in 1876 as an integral part 
of the correctional service at the reformatory at Elmira, New York; 
and adult probation first became a reality in connection with the 
criminal courts of Boston, Massachusetts, by statute passed in 1878 
—thus relieving institutional pressure. 

Following these efforts to humanize and socialize the treatment 
of the adult offender, the establishment of the juvenile court in 
Chicago, in 1899, brought to the juvenile offender the best social 
practice which had been formulated out of the bitter experiences 
of the preceding century and a half. If it could be said that this best 
practice which we know in the juvenile court was available to all 
delinquent children throughout the United States, and if we could 
be assured that in every state classified institutional services were 
available, our problems in the field of public welfare administration 
would be minimized. It is true, however, that great inequalities 
exist throughout the United States in the courts, in the institutions, 
and in probation and parole. 

Now let us follow through the evolutionary process in the field 
of public charities. The almshouse in America was established in 
the late eighteenth century. Previous to that time it was cheaper 
to ‘farm out” the poor or to provide for them through the over- 
seer’s office. Supplementary relief for an inadequate wage was 
known then as it is today. 

Through evolution during two hundred years in the field of public 
child care progress from the congregate poorhouse in early 1700 
to care in his own or a foster-home in 1911 may be noted. The over- 
seer’s office had at last, in large measure, been relieved of one type 
of relief client. But the reraoval of the child from the almshouse— 
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not yet fully accomplished even today—was not the only problem 
to be solved. The “poor” had presented other problems, as evi- 
denced by Rhode Island’s establishment of a common house of cor- 
rection “to keep mad persons in,” in 1725. It was the poorhouse 
which became the chief catchall for the mentally ill. 

Again private initiative set the pace, and in 1756 the Pennsylvania 
Hospital of Philadelphia provided—in crude fashion—for the care 
of the insane; in 1769 in Williamsburg, Virginia established the first 
institution for the exclusive care of the insane in America; in 1798 
Maryland provided for the “indigent and insane’; and in 1822 
Kentucky established the state asylum for the “indigent insane.”? 

State after state established its mental hospitals; state and county 
care for the indigent insane relieved the almshouse in large measure, 
but there still was need for more complete segregation of the mental- 
ly ill from the ‘“‘poor.” Further need for relief within the almshouse 
continued to be apparent. The simple fool constituted another prob- 
lem; if young, he needed training—if old, another type of custody 
was necessary. 

And so other chips were hewn from the block of almshouse “‘poor”’ ; 
the insane, the feeble-minded, the child, later to be followed by the 
epileptic in 1891, when Ohio established an institution for their 
care. Up to 1933 only eleven states had made an attempt to segre- 
gate and to provide for the special treatment of this group, leaving 
them instead to complicate the problems of administration in the 
mental hospital, the institution for the feeble-minded, the alms- 
house, and in the community.® 

The mentally ill and the feeble-minded in the institutions pro- 
vided for their care were, one might say, segregated for laboratory 
study. As a result of this process of observation, study, and treat- 
ment grew the conviction that many of them ought never to have 
been institutionalized; while many others after having received 
treatment and training would undoubtedly profit by a return to the 
community. And so the mental-hygiene movement was born in 1909 
and the National Committee for Mental Hygiene made its contribu- 
tion to prevention, treatment, and adjustment of the mentally ill 
and the feeble-minded outside institution walls; and state depart- 

7 Deutsch, of. cit., p. 230. 8 Tbid., p. 382. 
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ments and institutions of every state to a greater or less degree 
carried forward the program. 

The almshouse, however, even though relieved of the mentally 
ill, the feeble-minded, and the children, found the chronically ill 
crowding its wards; and by 1924 public authorities were discussing 
the re-creation of the institution as a chronic hospital or “welfare 
house” in which the chronically ill could be provided for. 

The almshouse in the old days, as today, was filled with those who 
could not support themselves; but there were more blind, deaf, and 
crippled then than now. Initiated in 1817 under private auspices a 
school for the deaf was established in Hartford, Connecticut,’ one for 
the blind in 1832 in New York, and later in Pennsylvania and in 
Perkins Institute in Massachusetts, provision was made for the 
blind. All these schools laid the sure foundation for the prevention 
of the economic handicap among these persons, while the pattern 
for rehabilitation of the cripple was set in 1863 at the Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled in New York." 

The first state school for the blind was established in Ohio in 
1837," while elsewhere state grants to the already established educa- 
tional institutions were frank recognition of public responsibility. 

Tuberculosis, conspicuous among all diseases that have thrust 
individuals and families upon the charity of the overseer or the 
almshouse, was recognized as needing institutional control in 1884 
with the establishment of Trudeau’s small sanitorium at Saranac, 
New York. Very quickly public responsibility was accepted, and 
state, county, and municipal sanitoriums under departments of 
health or of welfare were established. Encouraged by the Anti- 
tuberculosis Association in 1905, the widespread development of 
sanitoriums went on apace—institutions in the following fifteen 
years increasing from 115 to 608—relieving the almshouse of its 
terminal tubercular indigent cases, and incidentally relieving the 
overseer of a heavy burden of outdoor relief.” 

The accelerated speed of development in the institutional and 
agency field of tuberculosis control, with its incidental lightening 


9 Social Work Year Book, 1920 (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930), p. 120. 
10 Tbid., p. 115. ™ [bid , p. 41. 12 [bid., pp. 453-54. 
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of the relief load of the overseer’s office and of the almshouse, is of 
great significance. In fifty years the accomplishments match those 
for the mentally ill or for the dependent child after more than two 
hundred years of effort. 

Now let us take a side glance at the overseer’s office, using this 
title as generic for all relief officials. Originally in the Colonial period 
he represented all public charities or welfare administration in 
terms of “outdoor relief.”” The almshouse came to his rescue in the 
1700’s, providing for those so aged or otherwise handicapped that it 
was impossible to serve them in their own homes. The gradual 
specialization of institutional facilities, state and county, provided 
for specific problems without recourse to the almshouse—orphan 
asylums, mental hospitals, schools for the feeble-minded. State com- 
missions for the blind offered the overseer a measure of assistance 
with problems of the blind, and in 1898 the first state blind pension 
act was passed in Ohio, and by 1935 there were twenty-six states 
providing this relief. 

In 1911 the mothers’ aid statute was the first straw in the wind 
which was later to sweep away a large segment of the overseer’s 
responsibility into the hands of state and county public welfare 
officials. In 1930 mothers’ aid laws (permissive) were operative in 
forty-two states, but in these states with 2,723 counties, only 1,490 
counties (55 per cent) were actually providing this aid." 

In that same year the first statute providing workman’s compen- 
sation for the injured workman was passed; by 1929 forty-one states 
had adopted this social legislation,'4 and today (1937) such laws are 
operative in forty-six states. 

(In the state of New Jersey in the year 1935, compensation cover- 
ing accidents totaled $4,271,313 for 18,113 cases, while medical costs 
reported for 5,659 cases amounted to $421,596. Without this sub- 
stantial help the overseer’s office would inevitably have been faced 
with heavy calls for relief.) 

Old age assistance has removed from the overseer’s office the 

13 Social Security in America (published for the Committee on Economic Security 
by the Social Security Board [Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1937]), 
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rapidly increasing number of aged persons still able to manage their 
own affairs and hence in no need of institutional care but without 
sufficient means of support. In 1915 such an act became operative 
in Alaska, and by 1931 eighteen states were covered by more or less 
adequate provisions.’ 

State crippled children’s commissions were rapidly assuming 
responsibility for the crippled child (thirty-five states had such com- 
missions before the Social Security Act was passed).® 

The local relief office was by this selective process relieved of 
responsibility for various categories of relief, but it was a patchwork 
with many large holes in its coverage throughout the country. 

And then came 1929! Nation-wide unemployment, with the enor- 
mously increased relief need developing almost overnight, resulted 
in the complete breakdown of the overseer’s office. The utter un- 
preparedness of government to cope with the emergency was a com- 
mentary upon the “‘fool’s paradise” in which we had been living. 

Coincident with this breakdown, the state and county public 
charitable institutions were called upon to receive an overload of 
aged and otherwise handicapped persons whose impoverished homes 
could no longer provide for them. At the same time came the drastic 
budget cuts made necessary by demands for relief and by reduced 
state, county, and municipal income. 

Then came 1933! Federal, state, and county emergency relief 
organizations were improvised. Funds from these levels of govern- 
ment by bond issue or taxation were merged to meet the relief 
emergency. And so after three hundred years we may say that the 
relief office became again ‘‘next in importance only to that of the 
Governor.” 

How do we account for the extended duration of the evolutionary 
process in the fields of charities and corrections up to 1911 and the 
relative speed with which we have moved forward since that date? 
This may be accounted for by the fact that previous to the turn of 
the twentieth century much of our practice in the field of charities 
and corrections had been developed on a trial-and-error basis. The 
individualization of the needy person had stimulated the evolution 


8 Social Security in America, p. 160, Table 36. 


16 Social Work Year Book, 1937, pp. 112-13. 
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of the case-work technique beginning in the 1880’s. No scholarly 
preparation of the practitioner had been provided for until, in 1898, 
the New York School of Social Work was established, and an educa- 
tional program in Chicago which later developed into the School of 
Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago began 
there in 1901."7 

Not only was a body of knowledge past and present assembled for 
transmission, but foundations for research were laid; conscious ex- 
perimentation and planning to meet social needs became a possi- 
bility; and the contributions of other scientific disciplines to the 
solution of social problems became part of the equipment of the 
individual preparing to enter the field of social work. Social work 
was stepping up toward the level of applied science. 

Let it be granted that until very recent times those prepared on 
a professional basis were definitely directing themselves toward the 
practice of social work in the private field. Let it also be granted 
that in the minds of many students of social work the institution 
has appeared to be something outside the field of social work instead 
of an integral part of its total fabric—an essential arm of the service 
without which community social agencies, public and private, 
would find themselves handicapped. 

The Chicago School has made its conspicuous contribution to 
the understanding of the interdependence of public and private so- 
cial welfare administration and the interplay of institutional and 
non-institutional agencies. 

From the beginning of the century we have been laying founda- 
tions on which we may build successfully to make life more secure 
for the economically and socially handicapped, which was originally 
our major concern, and in addition we have broadened our horizon 
to include our obligation to eliminate the causes of insecurity—but 
that story is not part of this discussion. 

So arrives 1935 with the Social Security Act, which lifts out the 
categories of dependent childhood, the aged, the blind, the crippled, 
for whom patterns of assistance have in these last thirty years been 
worked out. By the well-considered method of matching federal, 
state, and local funds it has been made possible for all the states 


17 Ibid., p. 128. 
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to provide for those who were once a charge upon the overseer’s 
office, meeting these needs on a minimum basis of adequacy and 
self-respect."® 

The problem of general relief as typified by the overseer’s office 
is, with rare exception, still left to work its way out of a chaos which 
in the small town and rural community takes us back to the early 
Elizabethan practice. 

We arrive then at a crucial point in our thinking as we plan for 
the future administration in the field of public welfare. There are 
those professionally competent in the field of social work who, think- 
ing in terms of the “agency” as contrasted with the “institution” 
with which they are unfamiliar, believe that for purposes of admin- 
istration it is logical to divide the field of public welfare into two 
departments: one dealing with institutions, the other with the “‘cate- 
gories” and perhaps also with general relief, provided any change in 
that ancient function can be effected. 

On the other hand, there are those who, competent in the field 
of social work, see the problem of public welfare as a whole with its 
needs to be met only through the combined services of institutions 
as well as agencies. They believe that to lodge them under two 
separate controls will seriously cripple the effectiveness of admin- 
istration and financing. 

In support of the belief that it is wise to divide the field is the 
argument that no one administrator is “big enough” to handle the 
administration of the two fields. This position is not tenable when 
one considers the administrative and executive ability which is 
demonstrated all over the United States in many fields. Admin- 
istrators of ability are to be had if we offer them the challenge to 
government service with honor. Security of tenure based on com- 
petence, adequate salary, professional opportunity, and freedom 
from political pressure are the prerequisites, and we are in several 
states moving in that direction. The merit system of selection and 
promotion for the supporting staff will make it possible for effective 
service to be rendered over a broad front. 


8 States participating in aid to dependent children, 36; old age assistance, 47; 
blind, 33 (Social Security Bulletin, Public Assistance, Monthly Statistics, July, 1937); 
crippled children, 46 states (Social Work Year Book, 1937, p. 114). 
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The basic argument advanced against the separation of the two 
fields of public welfare service relates to the budget. Those who 
have observed the competition between individual public institu- 
tions before the co-ordination of budgets through a department of 
welfare or board of control became a reality can appreciate the 
vigorous competition that a divided field creates. With the relief 
agencies, on the one hand, and the institutions, on the other, bidding 
for legislative appropriations or maneuvering with the state budget 
officer for favorable consideration, one or the other field of service 
is certain to feel the pinch to a degree not likely to be the case when 
one responsible administrator has the task of evaluating need and 
allocating budget requests to cover a total field of service. 

Observation at close range of scrambles for appropriations by 
unco-ordinated agencies and institutions gives great weight to the 
proposal to consolidate all related services under one administrative 
head. 

It is true that the great state of New York does successfully 
operate its institutional system under three major department 
heads: correction, mental hygiene, and public welfare. But it is also 
true that the recent reorganization of the New York Department of 
Public Welfare has wisely combined certain institutions, the various 
“categories” and general relief all under one administrator. New 
York’s traditions and civil service have over a long series of years 
guaranteed a high grade of administration in the three major depart- 
ments of social welfare service with directors of corrections and 
mental hygiene appointed by the Governor and charities under an 
executive appointed by an administrative board. There would be 
no wisdom in advocating consolidation now. 

On the other hand, the state of New Jersey has, over a long series 
of years, successfully administered an all-inclusive system of institu- 
tions and agencies correlated under one administrator appointed 
by the State Board of Control. Services and institutions in the fields 
of correction, of mental hygiene, of charities, of tuberculosis, and 
the various ‘“‘categories’’ of assistance as well are all included. Gen- 
eral relief remains unco-ordinated with the general public welfare 
program. 

The September issue of the Social Service Review contains an able 
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presentation, by Marietta Stevenson, of the present status of public 
welfare reorganization. She states: 

We are just on the threshold of an extensive public welfare development in 
the year 1937. The states have been doing some intensive planning and legislat- 
ing on fundamental organizational problems, and the federal government shows 
evidence of a new awareness of the need for better planning for administering a 
well-rounded public welfare program. 

But she points out that “the administration of state institutions is 
not emphasized in most of the new statutes.” 

This serves to indicate the importance of at least stating the 
case for the integration of public welfare administration to cover 
the total field with a “well-rounded” program. Planning is in a state 
of flux in many states, and they are still in a position to consider 
the advantages and desirability of a united front in terms of public 
welfare administration 

The American Public Welfare Association in 1935 outlined such 
a program and enumerated the functions to be performed, state 
and local, in its pamphlet Suggested State Legislation for Social 
Security. This chart of organization provides for divisions of public 
assistance, mental hygiene, corrections, and child welfare, including 
both institutions and agencies. 

To clarify our thinking as to the operation of such an organization 
there should be added a fifth division, one of institutional manage- 
ment, as part of the administrative organization of the state com- 
missioner’s office. 

A divisional organization in the field of public welfare implies 
that in each division there are both institutions and agencies related 
to the specific field. Programs for the comprehensive development 
within that area must be formulated, and those programs are social, 
within and outside the institutions, and involve maintenance and 
construction as well as social practice. . 

For example, the child welfare division has as its responsibility 
the dependent child. It is concerned with child placement and 
adoptions, and care of the unmarried mother; it must inspect and 
supervise private institutions and agencies for children; if there is 
a state child-caring institution for dependents, it must help to 
determine the intake and discharge policies and the educational pro- 
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gram; if there are juvenile correctional schools, there too, it has a 
responsibility covering the rehabilitation of the juvenile delinquent; 
it must administer any act relating to the importation of children, 
and pass upon the incorporation of charitable agencies or institu- 
tions purporting to service the dependent child; it must provide 
supervisory and educational service to county units concerned with 
child care. 

The same story can be told for the mental hygiene division with 
its mental hospitals, schools for the feeble-minded, and clinics; for 
the division of corrections with its prisons, reformatories, classifica- 
tion, and parole; for the assistance division with its aged and blind 
in institutions and in the community. 

Suffice it to say that the four staff officers (the directors of the 
four great divisions of the public welfare field) must have the 
specialized services of line officers whose specialized skills may be 
made available to them in solving problems of institutional manage- 
ment in relation to program policies. This does not mean that the 
director of the division assumes to administer the institutions in- 
cluded within the scope of his field. The administration remains 
under the control of the superintendent and board of managers, but 
the interrelationship of institutional treatment program and institu- 
tional maintenance is so close that problems can be solved only as 
the director, the superintendent, and the specialist in the technical 
phases of institutional maintenance sit down together to solve them. 

For example, an educational program in an institution for children 
may be swamped by the demands of the farmer for labor on the 
farm. The ‘home economics” training may merely make a house- 
hold drudge out of a growing girl. The third party to any conference 
looking to a solution of such problems is provided by this line officer 
working out of the division of institutional management. 

The director of the division of institutional management, himself 
a staff officer, should have under him the following supervisors in 
the field of institutional management: supervising steward, dieti- 
tian, nurse, architect, engineer, farm supervisor, and procurement 
officer. By such a simple device the integration of institutions and 
agencies in a given field of public welfare may be welded together 
for the performance of a compreheasive, co-ordinated service in its 
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special field. In addition, under a single administrator the four 
major fields of public welfare administration can be successfully 
consolidated, rendering to each other without duplication, the inter- 
related services that are necessary. 

The fact that “the administration of state institutions is not 
emphasized in most of the new statutes,” to quote Miss Stevenson, 
is due to the fact that the establishment of the social security agen- 
cies which have served to rescue the “categories” from the overseer’s 
office have so preoccupied the attention of the professionally trained 
social worker, now occupying key positions in so many states, that 
he has overlooked the opportunity which presents itself of develop- 
ing the “well-rounded” program. 

The institutions and agencies should go forward hand in hand. 
There should be integration and not separation of their services. 
In centuries past the institution has marched ahead of the office of 
the overseer. Stimulated by federal relief and the social security 
legislation, the great surge forward in home care has come, and it is 
the responsibility of those professionally equipped in the field of 
social service administration to see that the institutional and non- 
institutional services do not part company. It is essential that the 
safeguards which are being built up around the assistance program 
should include the institutional service as well. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 














THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ADOPTION LAW 
IN COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
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Illinois have been made at every session of the legislature 
since 1925, when a study of the history and administration 
of the law had just been completed. 

Adoption, which is a procedure taken over from the civil law, was 
at first a method by which a family without an heir might secure 
an heir to suceed to the property rights for which nature made no 
provision. It was a procedure by which a natural father, whose 
claim to his child was not unlike the claim an owner had to an 
inanimate object that was the subject of property rights, might 
permanently divest himself of these rights and transfer them to the 
adopting parent. This ability to divest himself permanently of his 
paternal right was, however, obnoxious to the common law, and the 
authority to do this could be enjoyed only when and to the extent 
authorized by the legislative authority; and, when made the subject 
of judicial interpretation, the statute was strictly interpreted, that 
is, was so interpreted as to limit its application to the narrowest 
practicable terms. 

In the United States the procedure serves the same purpose as 
under the civil law, but it has also become an important method of 
caring for children whose family status is unfortunate because of 
parental neglect or because they are born outside the bonds of 
legitimate marriage. 

The social worker thinks that, whenever the custody of a helpless 
child is transferred from one person to another, there should not 
only be some final public and authoritative action giving the child 
security, but all possible care should be taken to insure satisfying 
adjustment of the child and the new home to each other. And she 
believes this to be possible only when there is an antecedent in- 
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vestigation or social study and later a trial period of the child in the 
home under supervision. 

There has been such wide interest in these proposals that ten 
states now require an investigation by the department of public 
welfare, twelve require the court either to make or arrange for an 
investigation and three authorize the court to make an investigation 
before an adoption decree is entered, without its being a required 
feature of the court procedure. 

The Illinois law provides neither for the preliminary investigation 
nor for the subsequent trial period. And, as has been said, at every 
session of the legislature for over a decade an unsuccessful attempt 
at amendment has been made by social workers and resisted by the 
judicial committee to which these proposals have been submitted, 
a committee composed almost entirely of lawyers. 

Under the statute, jurisdiction in other counties of the state than 
Cook County is exercised by the circuit and county courts. In Cook 
County the superior court might also exercise this jurisdiction. The 
procedure may supposedly be taken in the county of residence either 
of the child or of the adopting parents. If the adopting parent is 
married the petition must be signed by both husband and wife. 

The petition must include the facts with reference to the child, 
his name, age, sex, and the names and residence of the child’s par- 
ents, guardian, or custodian, together with a statement of the causes 
influencing the petitioner to assume the new responsibility. The 
child’s parents must be notified either personally or by publication, 
and in the past the courts have not hesitated to invalidate proceed- 
ings, years if not decades afterwards, because of a failure to comply 
in detail with these requirements. 

The subject has been considered by public authorities and by 
interested private agencies. A state-wide Committee on Child Wel- 
fare appointed by the director of public welfare recommended in 
1920 that the legal adoption of children placed in foster-homes 
should be consummated only after the child had lived in the home 
for six months.’ And, because it seemed impossible to secure the 
changes in the law, which in 1874 had replaced an earlier act of 1867, 


t Report of Illinois Department of Public Wel*are Children’s Committee, 1920, p. 112. 
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it seemed well in 1925 to examine the administration of the act in 
detail. This was done and a number of recommendations were 
formulated.? Among these recommendations were that jurisdiction 
in adoption cases be concentrated in the juvenile court, which had 
a professionally qualified probation staff, both to investigate in ad- 
vance and to supervise during the trial period; it was also suggested 
that advantage be taken of the services of the County Bureau of 
Public Welfare, the staff of which was selected by civil service; it 
was also recommended that there be legislation concerned with (1) 
integrating the work of the Department of Public Welfare and the 
action of the court in adoption cases; (2) defining the terms used; 
and (3) harmonizing the provisions of the adoption statute with the 
provisions of supporting legislation. 

As the statutes then stood, it was no one’s responsibility to see 
that the child had been given a square deal on every hand. The court 
was interested only in the legal requirements of the one statute. The 
Department of Public Welfare, on the other hand, touched each of 
the social statutes through which, properly equipped, it could do 
much to secure to dependent children fair consideration. To insure 
against a final disposition being made of a child and to prevent 
abridgment of the rights of his parents in him without full knowl- 
edge of the situation, it would be necessary to require the courts to 
report the filing of each adoption petition to the Department of 
Public Welfare and to make the receipt of their recommendation 
prerequisite to action by the court. 

The meaning of the statute should be made clearer through a 
careful definition of the terms, such as “abandonment” and “notice,” 
and it was thought that full effect could not be given to the adoption 
act unless the act was amended in the light of the best methods of 
social treatment and unless the provisions of the act were brought 
into alignment with the various supporting statutes. The statute 
was so incumbered with details of procedure and with requirements 
impossible of definition that it was full of peril. The records in 
adoption cases should be open only on order of the court to the 
scrutiny of others besides the parties interested. A probationary 


2Elinor Nims, The Illinois Law and Its Administration (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1928), pp. 94 ff. 
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period of six months under supervision of the department would 
give that agency time in which to observe the adjustment of the 
child to the family before making a final recommendation to the court. 

Several of these suggestions were embodied in a bill sponsored by 
the Department of Public Welfare and introduced into the legisla- 
ture, April 21, 1927. Despite the interest of the Department of 
Public Welfare and of individuals concerned with the revision of 
the child welfare laws of the state, the bill was not passed by this 
legislature. 

In 1931 another committee, appointed this time by the governor 
to consider child welfare legislation, made a report which had much 
to say about the adoption law, and submitted a proposed substitute 
(1) vesting jurisdiction only in the county court and (2) requiring 
that petitions be presented only in the county of residence of the 
petitioners unless the petition was joined in by the Department of 
Public Welfare. This Committee suggested the possibility of annul- 
ling an adoption after five years, if feeble-mindedness, insanity, or 
epilepsy should develop from conditions existing prior to the adop- 
tion. Since that time the staff of the Division of Child Welfare of 
the Illinois Department of Public Welfare has been enlarged, but 
there has been no revision of the act; the attitude of the court and 
of the lawyers practicing in these cases is as reactionary from the 
point of view of child welfare workers as it was in 1925; and there 
are those familiar with the situation who believe that because of 
the lax character of the Illinois law, unmarried mothers come in 
from other states and even married parents are tempted to give 
their children in adoption. It therefore seemed appropriate again 
to ask what was happening to the children being given in adoption, 
and the study on which the following report is based was under- 
taken. This time the inquiry was limited to Cook County; the same 
schedules used in 1925 were again used, but the inquiry covered only 
the petitions filed between January 1 and June 30 of 1936, whereas 
in 1925 all the petitions filed during an entire year were studied. 

During the year 1936, 1,018 petitions were filed, but because of 
limited time and because there was no reason to think that the 
situation differed at different times, only the petitions filed during 
the first half of the year were studied. These were 497 in number 
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and included 512 children. In the case of two children no adoption 
was consummated, so that there are summarized in this report only 
496 petitions concerning 510 children. The cases considered in the 
earlier study were divided into two groups: (1) those cases in which 
the adopting parents, the petitioners, were related by blood or 
marriage to the child and (2) those in which no such relationship 
existed. This second group was again divided into two groups: (1) 
those children whose cases were known to a social agency and (2) 
those in whose cases no social agency was registered with the Social 
Service Exchange of Chicago. In this study the same classification 
was used, with one exception. On December 31, 1933, the Division 
of Child Welfare of the Illinois Department of Public Welfare 
created a card file system for its own use, which included the chil- 
dren under its supervision, whether in the care of licensed agencies 
and institutions, in foster-homes, or with relatives. This card file 
has been kept up to date and every time a child is accepted for care, 
or discharged from supervision by any of the Illinois child-caring 
agencies, a form is filled out and sent to the Division of Child Wel- 
fare. Reports were received from 104 child-placing agencies and 
institutions in June, 1936.4 This file is more complete for children 
adopted than are the files of the Social Service Exchange of Chicago. 

It is also easier to locate the specific case. Some children who are 
placed by agencies from other counties in Illinois and from other 
states are adopted by persons in Cook County. Most of the agencies 
who place children for adoption do not register cases with the 
Social Service Exchange of Chicago. By using this method of clear- 
ing cases, a larger percentage of the children known to social agen- 
cies were probably recognized, but little information as to the factors 
involved in the placement of the child could be obtained. 

Any mention of illegitimacy in either the adoption petition or 
the decree is forbidden. It was found, however, from the study of 
the records that illegitimate children could still be easily recognized. 
The phrase describing the mother as “sole parent and legal guar- 
dian” was frequently substituted for the word “illegitimate.” The 
word “illegitimate” rarely appeared in either the petition or the 


3 Illinois Department of Public Welfare, Annual Report, 1932-33, 1934-35, P- 97. 
4 Ibid., 1936, p. 103. 
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decree, but was very common in the consent form signed by the 
mother. Since illegitimacy is so closely allied with the problems 
faced in adoption, it seemed best to classify as illegitimate all those 
children who were obviously of illegitimate birth, although the word 
was not used. Possibly a few mistakes were made, but care has been 
taken to differentiate between those cases where “unmarried 
mother” or “illegitimate child” were used and those cases where, 
in keeping with the law, no such phrase was used but where it was 
evident that the child was of illegitimate birth. 

It will be recalled that under the statute the three courts, the 
circuit, superior, and county courts, may all take jurisdiction in 
adoption cases. While the juvenile court has no jurisdiction in adop- 
tion cases, the judge of the juvenile court, in his capacity as circuit 
court judge, may hear adoption cases. However, in fact, the county 
court is almost exclusively used. In 1925 nineteen petitions were 
heard in the circuit court; in 1927 there were eight; in 1928 there 
were thirteen; in 1929 there were eight; in 1930 there were five; in 
each of the years 1931 and 1932 there were two; in 1935 there was 
one. In 1933, 1934, and 1936 there was none, so that at the present 
time practically all petitions are heard by the county court. 

The procedure in the county court is simpler than the procedure 
in the circuit court, and the location of the County Building is 
convenient, whereas the Juvenile Court Building is very inconven- 
ient for the majority of the lawyers. 

In 1935 there were 925 and in 1936 1,018 petitions filed in the 
County Court, whereas there was one in the Circuit Court in 1935 
and none in 1936. In the County Court the hearing is brief and very 
much a matter of routine. Approximately a minute suffices to swear 
in the parties and complete the hearing. Except in special cases, no 
record is kept. A sample hearing was recorded by the investigator. 
In this case no agency was entered on the case, and the child had 
already been previously adopted once. The previous adoption de- 
cree had been set aside by the Stephenson County Court by declaring 
the child a neglected child. Mr. T. was the lawyer for the adopting 
parents, and Mr. C. the adopting father: 


TueE Court. Swear the witnesses, please. 
Tue Court. This is the petition of C——, Roy C. and Margaret M. C., 
husband and wife? 
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Mr. C. Yes, sir. 

Mr. T. If the Court please, this is the petition of C——, Roy C. and Mar- 
garet M. C. to adopt P. R. R., a minor. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. are petitioning to adopt this child, now one and one-half 
years of age. The child has previously been adopted. You will note attached 
to the petition for adoption a certified copy of a decree which was entered in the 
Stephenson County Court on April 29, setting aside the previous adoption. 
This was set aside in open court on jurisdictional grounds. 

THE Court. Yes. 

Mr. T. Mr. and Mrs. C. are well able to take care of this child and bring 
it up. 

THE Court. Yes. You have no children of your own? 

Mr. C. No, we have not. 

THE Court. You understand when you adopt this child, you must raise it 
and provide for it during its minority? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

THE Court. And that the child will have the same rights of inheritance as 
a natural-born child? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Tue Court. All right. 


These summary hearings would seem less unsatisfactory if there 
were submitted for the use of the court a report and a recommenda- 
tion by a competent social agency. The court did not distinguish 
between cases in which the child was placed by a good agency and 
cases in which there was no agency mentioned and the court was, 
therefore, wholly without any assurance that the adoption was con- 
summated in the best interests of the child. 

The details of the petition required by the statute have been 
listed above. In actual practice the petition usually includes the 
name and address of the adopting parent, “Chicago” being con- 
sidered adequate as the address; the name and address of the parent 
or parents of the child, the address frequently being given as “‘un- 
known,” or ‘‘Chicago”’; the age and sex of the child; the name of the 
person having custody of the child, in accordance with which either 
the name of the person in legal custody, the name of the person with 
whom the child lives, or both names, may be given, since the statute 
does not make clear which is required; and the reasons for adoption, 
the reason most frequently given being that the adopting parents 
love children, or that the parent or parents are not able to maintain 
and educate the child. 
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It is required that both husband and wife, if married, seeking to 
adopt a child must sign the petition. This was done in every case 
except one, where the wife failed to sign the petition and the decree 
was entered regardless of this omission. The county clerk furnishes 
a petition form which is not used by all lawyers, but is in general 
followed. The consent and a waiver of appearance at the court hear- 
ing for adoption of the mother or parents or near relative or legal 
guardian is filled out at the same time as the petition. The peti- 
tioners for adoption were represented by an attorney in every case 
except one. In only three cases which were contested was either 
the mother or the parents represented by a lawyer. In most cases 
where an agency is placing the child, the agency is mentioned in 
the petition and enters a written consent to the adoption. The 
agencies entered consent to the adoption in all cases where they 
had been appointed guardian; they also entered consent when 
the child had not been declared dependent and there was no legal 
requirement. Consent was entered by the Cradle Society, however, 
only when the adopting parents were from out of Cook County. 

As to publication, in cases where the consent of the parent had 
to be dispensed with, if the names of the parents or either parent 
were unknown or their address not known, they were notified by 
publication in either the Chicago Daily Law Review or the National 
Corporation Reporter Bulletin, papers which are approved as of 
general circulation but are actually technical publications read 
only by lawyers. In case of publication, twenty days must elapse 
before the decree is entered. In these cases a guardian ad litem, who 
gives consent to the adoption, is then appointed. In all cases where 
the parent or parents do not give consent they are declared unfit by 
the court, the reason usually given being that they have abandoned 
and have failed, for six months before the petition was entered, to 
support the child. There are six reasons that may be given for 
declaring the parent refusing consent to be unfit, but in all except 
one of these cases, where the charge was habitual drunkenness for 
one year, the cause was given as abandonment and nonsupport for 
six months. 

When all legal requirements have been met, the court enters the 
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decree including the name by which the child is to be known in 
the future. 

The statute requires that the court appoint a guardian ad litem 
for children whose parents are infants, for children whose parents 
are dead or who have abandoned them, and for children for whom 
no legal guardian has been appointed with the right to give the 
child in adoption. It is the custom in Cook County to appoint a 
guardian ad litem in every case whether or not it is required by law, 
with the exception of the cases of a few lawyers who ask that a 
guardian ad litem be appointed only under the terms of the statute. 
The appointment of a guardian ad litem is, as a matter of fact, no 
protection to the child. No attempt is made by the guardian ad 
litem to determine the facts in the case or to safeguard the welfare 
of the child. The guardian ad litem was in most cases, as a matter 
of fact, either a member of a law firm of the plaintiff’s lawyer or 
else a political appointee of the court. In the cases of the lawyers 
who had many adoption cases, the same person was usually ap- 
pointed guardian ad litem in all cases in which the lawyer partici- 
pated. In other cases the appointment of the guardian ad litem 
seems to have been a method of political payoff. One person served 
as guardian ad litem in 84 cases and another in 66 cases of the 512 
cases under study. The ordinary fee of guardian ad litem is from 
$5.00 to $20.00, averaging, in the opinion of the court clerks, $10.00 
The political appointment of a guardian ad litem when there was no 
legal requirement is of course an abuse of what might otherwise be 
a protection to the child and a source of information on which the 
judge could arrive at an actual understanding of the case instead 
of a hearing which amounts to little more than registration. In no 
case so far as could be discovered was the guardian ad litem a repre- 
sentative of a social agency. 

The consent of the mother or of the parents is of especial interest. 
As a general rule the consent was drawn up in legal form, dated, 
and witnessed or notarized. In many instances it was not dated, and 
in several instances the signature was neither witnessed nor notar- 
ized. In only two instances was the consent written in longhand 
by the mother. The forms most often used left a blank space for 
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the names of the adopting parents, and this was apparently filled 
in long after it was signed by the mother. In very few cases, besides 
those children adopted by relatives, did the mother seem to know 
the names of the adopting parents. 

The question may be asked as to the part in the procedure taken 
by the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare. It is authorized 
to deal with the adoption of children where the cases are those of 
dependency, and may also make investigations for the county court. 
In 1925 only one such investigation was made. There is no actual 
count of the number of investigations made by this department 
since 1925, but the director reports only three investigations during 
the past six years. In two cases the county court asked for an in- 
vestigation when a writ of habeas corpus was sought by the father 
to regain custody of his child. 

Both of the county court cases are interesting in that the children 
were in need of protection, and the needs of the child could not have 
been determined by a court hearing. 

The first case was that of Lorraine S., who was six years old at 
the time the petition for adoption was filed. Her father had died, 
leaving her some property. Her mother remarried, by which mar- 
riage the mother had another child, a boy. Soon after the birth 
of the second child, the mother secured a divorce from the second 
husband and, since she had a position to which she could not take 
the children, she placed the boy with friends and the girl with the 
maternal grandparents. The mother later became ill and before 
her death was attempting to obtain permission from the probate 
court to use the money left by the girl’s father for the purpose of 
placing her in a boarding-school. The child, she felt, was not receiv- 
ing adequate care in the grandparents’ home. Lorraine had spent 
four months in Cook County Hospital because of undernourishment 
and impetigo and was taken from the hospital by a maternal uncle 
without the mother’s permission. It was later found that the uncle 
had a police record. Prior to the mother’s death, she wrote her 
friends who had taken the boy asking that they adopt both children. 
The friends filed a petition for the adoption of the two children, 
although the girl was in the custody of the grandmother, the grand- 
father having died. The case was contested, and the county judge 
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asked that the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare make an 
investigation. This investigation could not be a thorough one be- 
cause of the brief interval of time allowed. However, they were 
able to submit a great deal of evidence, and the girl was given in 
adoption to the mother’s friends. 

The other case is also interesting: Patricia, aged three and one- 
half years, was the eighth of nine motherless children. The other 
children were placed with relatives, and one was adopted by a 
family in South Bend, Indiana. Patricia was adopted by a family 
living in Evanston, Illinois. The adopting mother paid the father 
$100, which he was supposed to use for medical treatment for the 
other children. The maternal aunt who had taken several of the 
children protested the father’s accepting the money. After the adop- 
tion the little girl was taken to the maternal aunt’s home for a visit. 
The aunt refused then to give up the child, and thereupon the adopt- 
ing parents had her arrested for disorderly conduct. The maternal 
aunt, however, entered a suit for slander, and the adopting parents 
then agreed to give up the child on condition that the relatives not 
communicate with them and drop the suit. The paternal aunt repaid 
the $100. When the father petitioned to readopt the child, the 
county judge asked that an investigation be made. It was found that 
the adopting mother had had three children taken from her at the 
time of divorce and that the family of Patricia was also in need of 
a case-work plan so that the case was transferred to the juvenile 
court. 

The last case is also one in which the county court requested an 
investigation by the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare when 
a father sought a writ of habeas corpus to regain custody of his son. 

The boy’s mother had died when he was a small child and he had 
been taken by a maternal aunt with whom he lived for about ten 
years and was then adopted by her and her husband. The father, 
while he did not support the child, lived at his sister’s during frequent 
periods of unemployment. He showed no interest in the boy and 
would have nothing to do with him. He was reputed to be a drunk- 
ard and in one instance was named as the father of an illegitimate 
child. He remarried two years prior to the boy’s adoption but had 
made no attempt to regain his custody. Three months after the 
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decree had been signed, however, he sought a writ of habeas corpus 
to regain custody of the child. He had not signed the consent to 
the adoption but since he had not supported the child for over six 
months, the child had been declared as abandoned. 

The Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare made a complete 
investigation of the home of the adopting parents, had interviews 
with three other relatives, with the school officials, with the present 
and previous landlords, the priest, and the neighbors given as refer- 
ence by both the maternal aunt and the father. From the findings 
thus gathered they recommended, and the child requested, that the 
child remain with the adopting parents. 

The question may also be raised as to the part taken by the 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare, which has legal responsibility 
in certain cases of adoption. The Division of Child Welfare is re- 
quired by statute to license all maternity and lying-in hospitals. 
Those institutions are required to keep records and to report to the 
Department of Public Welfare the date of birth and the date of 
discharge of a mother and child. If the child is placed in a foster- 
home, the name of such foster-parents and their address must be 
reported to the Division of Child Welfare together with information 
regarding the legal adoption of the child. No child from such a 
maternity or lying-in hospital is supposed to be placed in a family 
home, or to be legally adopted, until the home has been investigated 
and approved by the Department of Public Welfare. 

At the time of this study there were four home visitors from the 
State Division of Child Welfare in the Chicago area. The maternity 
hospital inspector covered the entire state, and there was one home 
visitor assigned to Cook County for maternity hospital placements.5 
In view of the authority delegated to the Division of Child Welfare 
this seems a very inadequate staff, and as such can perhaps be ex- 
pected to do little more than it has done in the cases of adoption. 

In eighteen cases the Department of Public Welfare was the only 
agency entering consent, and in nineteen cases they entered consent 
to adoption together with a child-placing agency or a hospital. 

The enforcement of this law seems very inadequate. In sixty-five 


5 Elizabeth Haywood Milchrist, State Administration of Child Welfare in Illinois 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937), p. 102. 
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cases of children known to child-placing agencies, institutions, or 
hospitals—in fifty-one of which one agency, the Cradle Society, 
placed the child—the mother was unmarried and the consent to 
adoption was signed before the child was nine days of age. There 
was one case in which the consent was signed before the birth of 
the child. It should be noted that the enforcement of this law is 
particularly difficult because in many instances the hospitals do not 
report private cases. 

The juvenile court as such has no jurisdiction in these cases, but 
the judge of the juvenile court as a circuit court judge may exercise 
the jurisdiction. However, sometimes the children have been wards 
of the juvenile court. Of the 513 for whom petitions were filed in 
the first half of 1936, twenty-five had been declared dependent bv 
the court. Only eight of these had been in the Cook County Juve- 
nile Court. Of the other seventeen, fourteen had been declared 
dependent in ten other Illinois counties, two in Florida, and one in 
Missouri. 

Three of the twenty-five children were declared dependent by a 
juvenile court outside of Illinois. In three cases the child was placed 
for adoption directly by the probation officer of the court, but in all 
other cases the child was placed by an agency or institution. Only 
eight out of the twenty-five children were declared dependent in 
Cook County, where the adoption took place. 

The question may be raised as to whether or not cases are con- 
tested. Out of the 497 petitions for adoptions filed, there were three 
in which objections were filed. There was one adoption petition in 
which no decree was entered, but no cause for this was apparent 
from the petition, consent, and other legal requirements. 

In one case where an objection was raised, the mother, when she 
divorced the father in 1929, had been awarded the custody of her 
daughter by the Circuit Court of Kansas City. She had later re- 
married and she and the stepfather were petitioning to adopt the 
child. The father filed an answer to the petition, asking for proof of 
the mother’s marriage. He objected to the stepfather because he 
was a Jew, and also on the ground that he, himself, had supported 
the child. The court found, however, that the mother was married 
and that the father had not supported the child, and a decree of 
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adoption was therefore entered. Apparently no social agency was 
asked to make an investigation in this case. 

In a second case, where the child’s parents were dead, an aunt 
had given consent. The legal guardian appointed by the probate 
court filed an answer, in which he said that a petition for adoption 
was pending in another county where he had given his consent; 
the case was therefore never heard in the Cook County court. 

In the third case the mother gave the child to the petitioners to 
board, and charged that they had moved, taking the child with them 
so that she could not continue to visit and pay board. The child 
was about four years old when the petition for adoption was filed. 
The objection of the mother was not filed within the prescribed 
period of twenty days after the date of publication of notice, and 
the adoption decree was entered in favor of the petitioner. 

In two cases, although a petition was filed, no decree was entered. 
These two cases were excluded, so that of 512 children for whom 
petitions were entered, only 510 children were adopted. 

For the purposes of this study the 510 children adopted between 
January and June, 1936, were divided into three groups: (1) children 
adopted by relatives, (2) children adopted by strangers but placed 
by children’s agencies, and (3) children adopted by strangers and 
unknown to any child-placing agency or institution supervised by 
the Department of Public Welfare. 


CHILDREN ADOPTED BY RELATIVES 


Out of the 510 children studied, only sixty-nine, or 13.5 per cent of 
the children adopted, were adopted by relatives. In 1925 one-fourth 
of the children adopted were adopted by relatives.° Why there has 
been such a reduction in the proportion of children adopted by 
relatives is difficult to understand. Either one of two factors may 
have been influential: the relatives taking the children may have 
been unable to adopt the child because of the cost of adoption, 
including the lawyer’s fee, which is about $50; or, because of the 
recent depression, many relatives may have been unable to take 
children from broken homes. 

Children adopted by relatives are undoubtedly often as much 


6 Nims, of. cit., p. 52. 
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in need of supervision as the children in the other two groups. How- 
ever, they are usually older than children adopted by strangers, and 
the majority are adopted by the mother and stepfather or the father 
and stepmother. Of the sixty-nine adopted by relatives, there were 
forty-seven adopted by the stepfather, eight by the stepmother, 
five by grandparents, four by aunts, two by uncles, and three by 
other relatives. It is surprising to find only fourteen out of sixty- 
nine children adopted by other than a natural parent who had 
remarried. 

It is more difficult to ascertain the number of illegitimate children 
adopted by relatives than it was in 1925, because of the change in 
the adoption law referred to above, which forbids the use of the 
word “illegitimate” in the petition or decree of adoption. However, 
the term “sole guardian and legal parent” has been widely substi- 
tuted, and in case the father is dead, divorced, or has abandoned 
the child, such information is usually given. Since illegitimacy is 
so closely connected with adoption, it seemed best to attempt to 
divide the cases as to legitimacy and illegitimacy, although some 
mistakes may have resulted. 

In 1925, thirty of the 220 children adopted by relatives were il- 
legitimate.’ In 1936, out of the sixty-nine children adopted by rel- 
atives, eight, or 12 per cent, were of illegitimate birth. 

Of the illegitimate children adopted by a stepfather, the youngest 
was twenty-three months of age and the oldest fifteen years. The 
average was a little under eight years of age. 

The number of children adopted both of whose parents were 
dead is such a very small proportion of the whole number as to be 
almost insignificant. Among children adopted by relatives, divorce 
is the major cause. Of the sixty-nine children adopted by relatives, 
twenty-seven were the children of divorced parents, seventeen were 
fatherless, ten were motherless, and four were wholly orphaned. In 
two cases the mother was said to be unmarried, while in six others 
she was said to be the sole parent and legal guardian, which was 
the equivalent of “unmarried mother.” In two cases the parents 
were alive but separated. In one they were alive and living together. 

The age of the child when adopted is of especial interest. The 

7 Ibid., p. 52. 
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largest group of children adopted by relatives are those between 
ten and fourteen years of age, although those from four to six years 
make up another large group. 

The children in this group do not cluster around any particular 
age. To describe these children a little more exactly, it may be noted 
that there were thirty-five boys and thirty-four girls and that only 
four, one boy and three girls, were babies of less than a year. One 
boy and one girl were between one and two; there were seventeen— 
seven boys and ten girls—between ten and fourteen; and eleven— 
nine boys and two girls—over fourteen years of age. The proportion 
of these children in the older age groups is much higher than among 
children adopted by strangers. It seems natural—since sixty-one 
of sixty-nine children adopted by relatives come from broken homes, 
either because of divorce, the death of one parent, or other causes— 
that when adopted they would be older than the children adopted 
by strangers. 

There is a history of one child who might have been adopted by 
relatives. They, however, contested the case when a petition was 
entered by strangers, and note had been made as to the lack of 
wisdom of such an adoption. The child taken by relatives is still 
in need of protection. An amendment to the adoption law requiring 
investigation by a certified child-placing agency or by the Division 
of Child Welfare would help by calling attention to such cases. 
However, although probably some children taken by relatives re- 
ceive the best care of any children, many children placed with rela- 
tives undoubtedly need equal protection with those children who 
are adopted by strangers. 

The number of illegitimate children adopted by relatives seems 
very small when compared with the number of illegitimate children 
adopted by strangers. A more effective illegitimacy law providing 
adequate support for the mother and child until the mother could 
marry and establish a home might help. The too great readiness 
of some of the child-placing agencies and hospitals to make arrange- 
ments for the immediate adoption of the child of the unmarried 
mother is an important factor in the situation. As has been noted, 
the illegitmate children adopted by the stepfather are of an older 


age group. 
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CHILDREN PLACED FOR ADOPTION BY SOCIAL AGENCIES 


The largest of the three groups in which the children were classi- 
fied was the group of those children placed for adoption by a social 
agency. Of the 510 children, 335, or 65.7 per cent, were adopted by 
strangers and placed by a social agency; 69, or 13.5 per cent, were 
adopted by relatives; and 106, or 20.8 per cent, were adopted by 
strangers without being known to a social agency. It is interesting 
to compare the percentage of children known to social agencies in 
1936 with those known in 1925. In 1925, of the 857 children studied, 
220, or 25.7 per cent, were adopted by relatives; 472, or 55.1 per 
cent were known to a social agency; and 165 children, or 19.2 per 
cent were not known to a social agency.® As has been previously 
pointed out, the method of clearing cases in the two studies differs, 
and the 1936 statistics would naturally tend to show an increase in 
the children known to a social agency. There has, however, been 
such a decided increase from 55 to 60 per cent in the proportion of 
adoptions known to social agencies that the difference in clearing 
cannot completely account for it. This increase in children known to 
social agencies just about balances the decrease in children adopted 
by relatives. 

The social agencies placing children for adoption can be divided 
into three groups: child-placing agencies, children’s institutions, 
and hospitals. The names of the agencies and the number of children 
each placed is given in Table tr. 

It can be seen from Table 1 that two agencies, the Catholic Home 
Bureau and the Cradle Society, placed 219, or 65.4 per cent of the 
children known to social agencies. Therefore the children placed by 
these two agencies were studied separately as well as with the 
entire group. 

Reference has been made to the authority of the Department of 
Public Welfare in adoption cases, and attention has been called to 
the duty of the Division of Child Welfare to investigate the foster- 
home when a child is released to anyone other than the mother upon 
leaving a maternity hospital. The Division of Child Welfare also 
makes investigations for adoption in some cases upon the request 
of a children’s institution. In the cases under study the Division of 


8 Tbid., pp. 53, 56, 62, 68. 
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TABLE 1 


AGENCIES WHICH PLACED CHILDREN FOR ADOPTION (PETITION 
FOR ADOPTION FILED JANUARY THROUGH JUNE, 1936) 
No. of Children 


(CC Ua le te RL he ree seni Acai pa rts eed Ae oh OWE rales. 335 
Chiid-placing agencies, total ...................6.660. esses cess 138 
AN ACOOR: MOONE, UOTAR Ss 56 oo cd sea sbeeeigie teen w seneees 130 
CAURONG HOME BUTEA... 6 se ccs cee eee ee ce 87 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society........... 21 
Division of Child Welfare....................200. 18 
Lutheran Home Finding Society.................. 2 
Jewish Social Service Bureau..................... I 


QOutsideiot Cook ‘County, total’..2..2.. 665.000. 55s. 8 
Probation Officer, Sangamon County ............ 2 
Probation Officer, McLean County................ I 
Wisconsin Board of Conttol. .:...0:6.5...0.0scee cee ee I 
Department of Public Welfare, District of Columbia.. 1 
Free Synagogue, New York City.................. I 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare........ I 
Blanche and David Sommers Child Welfare Bureau, 


PSE GOHIG WIEN 5 kin tak onan: sion hypo Baeereeae cd draenei x 
Children’s institutions, otal... 2... iiss. bed eaen 162 
Mar ook eomiey GOtal 5.5 oc pean wees JESS 156 
CET ES AED 5a nes ao ee eee eee mere 132 
PAMIDIBEAIAG NUTRI. 6:5 oi5. 5a ciessrsie 6. ccspce ow vedio ee 8 8 
Evangelical Lutheran Orphan Home............... 7 
Central Baptist Children’s Home.................. 3 
Chicago Foundlings’ Home...........0..0..0..0000- 3 

St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum..................... 3 
Outside of Cook County, total. ..2. 0.2... 0. ..006.055 6 
Children’s Home of Tampa, Florida............... 2 
Cunningham Children’s Home, Urbana, Jll.......... 1 
Florence Crittenton Peoria Home ................. I 
Methodist Deaconess Orphanage, Lake Bluff, Ill..... 1 
Geneva State Training School for Girls ............ I 
BACB isibAA retested heyy 6 oy heed Ses ienev tarserneTerieG isla faeas 35 


* Douglas Park and Jackson Park hospitals each placed three children; Evangelical 
Deaconess, Michael Reese, and St. Elizabeth’s hospitals each placed two children; 
Bethany, Ramsey Blaine, Cook seams 4 Edgewater, Evangelical Lutheran, Garfield, 
Grant, Illinois Central, Illinois Research, Lying-in, Mount Sinai, Ravenswood, Robert 


Burns, St. Bernard’s, St. Luke’s, St. Paul’s, and Wesley Memorial hospitals each placed 
one child; St. Francis Hospital, Gunnel, Iowa, also placed one child. 
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Child Welfare in eighteen cases made the complete investigation 
and supervised the child after placement. 

In thirty-five cases the child was placed for adoption directly 
from the hospital. Of these cases of children placed from a hospital, 
the Division of Child Welfare entered a consent to adoption in the 
court record in only nine cases. The adoption was known to them in 
twenty-one cases, but consent was not given by the Division of Child 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN ADOPTED IN COOK COUNTY WHO WERE PLACED BY 
A SOCIAL AGENCY, BY AGE, SEX, AND LEGITIMACY (PETITION FOR 
ADOPTION FILED JANUARY THROUGH JUNE, 1936) 

















LEGITIMATE ILLEGITIMATE Sanaa 
Not Known 
AGE AT ADOPTION ToTAL 

Male |Female| Male |Female| Male | Female 
Under 3:months™: <6 5. ss 65 2 2 30 31 ° ° 
3 months, under 6 months....... 45 4 4 16 21 ° ° 
6 months, under 1 year......... 81 I 5 39 36 ° ° 
I year, under 2 years........... 67 3 4 23 35 2 ° 
2 years, under 4 years.......... 42 I I 20 18 I I 
4 years, under 6 years.......... 22 2 2 5 12 I ° 
6 years, under Io years......... 12 3 5 I 2 ° I 
Io years and overj............. I ° I ° ° ° ° 
RORALS ee ee one wsenes 335 16 24 | 134 | 155 4 2 


























* Youngest aged 8 days. 
t Oldest aged ro years. 


Welfare, probably because the placement and initial investigation 
was not made by officers of the Division.’ In five cases, although 
the child was placed from a hospital, the adoption was not known 
to the Division of Child Welfare. This is difficult to explain in 
view of the requirement that the Division of Child Welfare investi- 
gate all cases where the child is not released to the mother. However, 
this act is poorly written and can easily be evaded by the mother’s 
personally first accepting the child and then transferring the custody 
of the child to an agency or to another individual. 

Not much social information regarding the adopting family or 


9 Letter from Miss Edna Zimmerman, director of the Division of Child Welfare, 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare. 
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the child adopted could be gathered. The court records give only 
such facts as the age of the child when adopted, the age when the 
mother or parent gave consent, the number of illegitimate children 
adopted, the sex of the children adopted, and the marital status of 
the adopting parents and of the parents of the child adopted. 

Table 2 contains the figures showing the facts with reference to 
all the children adopted who were placed by social agencies. From 
this table it appears that of a total of 335 children placed by social 
agencies, 154, or 46 per cent, were boys and 181, or 54 per cent, 
were girls; 40, or 12 per cent, were of legitimate birth and 289, or 
86 per cent, were of illegitimate birth. In six instances the child 
was abandoned and the parent or parents were not known. 

None of the children in this group was more than ten years of age 
when adopted. One hundred and ninety-one, or 57 per cent, were 
under one year of age when the final decree was entered. The young- 
est child adopted was eight days old, and there was another nine 
days of age when the decree of adoption was entered. 


CONSENT TO ADOPTION 


Although it is not known how long the child stayed in the home 
of the adopting parents before the decree of adoption was entered, 
the age of the child when the consent to adoption was signed by the 
mother or parents is known. 

It appears from the figures available that the mother or parents 
signed the consent before the child was fifteen days old in 135, or 
almost half, of the cases where consent was given and the age of 
the child known. In these cases it would be impossible in most in- 
stances for the mother to have recovered from her confinement or 
to be in condition to make other arrangements than surrendering 
the child to a social agency. Unless the agency had been well ac- 
quainted with the case before the birth of the child, it could have 
had little basis for arranging for adoption at this point. The mini- 
mum time which the mother or parents should have after the birth 
of the child to decide whether they want the child is debatable, but 
three months seems a short period; yet in over three-fourths of the 
cases consent had been signed in less than three months. 

In thirty-six cases consent was not given by the parent or parents. 
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In twenty-two of these cases the child had been declared dependent 
by the juvenile court, and among the other fourteen there were 
five children who were abandoned. There was one child whose par- 
ents were dead and two children for whom neither parent signed the 
consent to adoption, but the children were declared by the county 
court to have been abandoned for six months or over. 

The marital status of the adopted child’s parents may be sum- 
marized: In 289 cases, or 86 per cent, the mother was either not 
married or the father of the child was not the husband. In twenty- 
four cases the parents were married and living together, but ten 
of these had been declared dependent by the juvenile court. In two 
cases both parents were dead; three children were fatherless, two 
were motherless; in six cases the children had been abandoned; in 
nine the parents were separated, in five of these one or the other 
parent having “‘deserted.” 

One important reason for judicial procedure is the possible super- 
vision, at least for a time, of the situation by the court. However, 
there were eighty children adopted in Cook County during this 
period whose parents were from outside of Cook County. Forty-six 
of these parents came from other counties in Illinois, twelve from 
Wisconsin, five from Michigan, three each from Indiana and New 
York, two each from Florida and Pennsylvania, and one each from 
California, Canada, District of Columbia, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska. There were probably many others—in 
which the mother’s address was given as Chicago, without any 
street address—who were not from Cook County, but in the eighty 
cases mentioned the address of the mother or parents was given as 
other than Cook County. 

As one might expect, a number of children from Wisconsin, which 
has more strict adoption laws than Illinois or other states border- 
ing on Illinois, were placed. The remainder of the cases are widely 
scattered over the United States and one child came from Canada. 

There were eighty-three adopting parents who lived outside of 
Cook County and came to Cook County only to adopt the child. 
Sixty-eight of these adopting parents lived outside of Illinois and 
fifteen were from other counties in Illinois. In fourteen cases they 
came from Ohio; in eleven, from Wisconsin; six from New York; 
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five each from Minnesota and Missouri; four from Michigan; three 
each from California, Indiana and Pennsylvania; two each from 
Nebraska and New Jersey; one each from Arizona, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Maryland, Montana, North Carolina, and Texas, 
Philippine Islands, and Mexico. Sixty-eight of these children were 
placed by one society, the Cradle. 

In these cases it would be impossible either to make an adequate 
investigation of the adopting parents’ home or to supervise the child 
after placement during a trial period. The Cradle Society makes no 
attempt to supervise the case during a trial period after the child is 
placed with the adopting parents, for in forty-six cases the child 
was still at the Cradle when the summons was served upon the child 
as defendant. It would throw further light on the number of children 
who had never been in the adopting home before the petition for 
adoption was entered if there were any general agreement as to 
naming of the person summoned as custodian in the petition. How- 
ever, the law of Illinois does not make clear whether the actual 
custody or the legal custody is required, and statistics compiled 
from the court records on this point are meaningless. 

Out of these 335 children, all except three were adopted by mar- 
ried couples; those three were adopted by unmarried women. There 
is, under the Illinois law, no requirement for a waiting period be- 
tween the filing of the petition and the entering of the decree of 
adoption. However, the time which elapsed between the filing of 
the petition and the entering of the decree of adoption varied accord- 
ing to the agency placing the child. The waiting period was very 
brief for the majority of the petitions filed. In the cases of the 
children placed by the Cradle Society there was a longer period 
between the date of the petition and that of the decree of adoption 
than in the cases of most other agencies. 

Of the twenty-one children placed by the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society, sixteen were adopted on the same day the petition 
was filed. Of the 132 children placed by the Cradle Society, the 
time which elapsed in forty-three cases between the filing and enter- 
ing of the decree of adoption was from twenty-one through ninety 
days. In thirteen of these cases the final decree was entered only 
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when ninety-one days had elapsed after the petition for adoption 
had been filed. 

There is another agency which placed a considerable number of 
children, namely, the Catholic Home Bureau.’® Some years ago the 
Catholic Charities of Chicago placed the supervision of all adoptions 
under the Catholic Home Bureau. In all cases where a Catholic 
child is being placed for adoption, the agency is expected to refer 
the case to the Catholic Home Bureau. The Bureau also placed 
Catholic children declared dependent by the juvenile court. 

Out of the total number of eighty-seven children placed for adop- 
tion by the Catholic Home Bureau, eighty were the children of un- 
married mothers, four were abandoned and their legitimacy had 
not been learned, and only three were known to be of legitimate 
birth. There were, among the eighty-seven children placed by this 
agency, forty-one boys and forty-six girls. Three of the boys were 
legitimate; the status of three boys and one girl was not revealed. 
Thirty-five boys and forty-five girls were clearly illegitimate. 

These children are young: one boy under six months, twenty-four 
others under a year, thirty-one between one and two, and twenty- 
three others less than four. Six were between four and six, one be- 
tween six and eight, and one little girl was over eight years old. 

The children placed by this agency are supervised after placement, 
in most cases for six months. 

In most cases the consent of the mother to adoption was signed 
when the mother surrendered the child to the agency. The ages of 
the children at the time their mothers or parents signed consent to 
adoption were recorded, and in 118, or more than half the cases, the 
unmarried mother placed the child for adoption before the child was 
three months of age. Before drawing any conclusions about the case 
work of the Bureau, it would be necessary to make a study of their 
case records. The superintendent said that he would be glad to 
answer questions about policy, but that he would not allow any 
evaluation of case records. In a discussion of investigating the ques- 

10 The information contained in this section is taken entirely from the court records 
and an interview with Rev. James Gleason, superintendent of the Bureau, regarding the 
agency policies. 
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tion of the child’s being a child proper to be placed for adoption, he 
said that they did not place any child for adoption who had a 
venereal disease, a history of epilepsy, or who was mentally defec- 
tive. However, apparently except in special cases there is no clinical 
examination and reliance is placed on the fact that a trained nurse 
on the staff examines the child. There is no psychologist on the 
staff, and most of the children placed by this agency are too young 
to be given adequate psychometric tests. It is said that an investiga- 
tion of both the adopting parents and the family of the child is made 
according to “case work”? methods, but exactly what this consists 
of was not discovered. The superintendent said, however, that the 
investigation of the adopting parents was so thorough that super- 
vision for six months was not necessary. The recent publicity to the 
effect that there are more married couples wanting to adopt children 
than there are children for adoption arouses interest in the fact that 
the Catholic Home Bureau does not have any more children whom 
they want to have adopted than they have homes available, but they 
do not have very many approved homes which are waiting for 
children. 


CHILDREN PLACED BY THE CRADLE SOCIETY 


The Cradle Society placed 132 of the 510 children adopted in- 
cluded in this study. In an interview with the managing director, 
she said that the Cradle placed about 250 children each year." These 
children are younger when adopted than those in any other group 
studied. The age at which children from the Cradle were placed for 
adoption is shown in the records, and from these recorded figures 
it appears that, of the children placed for adoption by the Cradle, 
114, or 86 per cent, were adopted before they were one year of age. 
The policy of this agency is to keep the child at the Cradle for about 
six weeks for a period of physical and mental examination. The 
petition for adoption is entered as soon as the child is taken into the 
adopting home, or sometimes before. 

The age of the child when the mother signs consent to adoption 
is very young. In eighty-two, or two-thirds, of the 126 cases where 
consent was known to have been given and the date recorded, the 


11 Interview with Mrs. Williara Walrath, managing director of the Cradle Society. 
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Cradle obtained the consent signature of the mother or parents be- 
fore the child was fifteen days of age; and in 114, or go per cent, 
of the 126 cases, the consent was signed before the child was three 
months of age. 

The policy of the Cradle is to take the child for placement upon 
the mother’s request if they think that the child is physically and 
mentally suitable for adoption. They do not attempt to help the 
mother in any way during pregnancy, confinement, or after they 
place the child. The managing director said that unmarried mothers 
come to the Cradle from all parts of the United States to give their 
children in adoption, and that she did not think that the names 
given by them were in most instances correct. There is no attempt 
made to obtain any social history regarding the child except that 
which the mother volunteers. 

The adopting parents also come from all parts of the United 
States and even other countries. The agency has a waiting list of 
about one thousand families who want to adopt children. The in- 
vestigation of the adopting parents is made through written refer- 
ences and a personal interview. Out of 132 children placed by the 
Cradle, sixty-four of the adopting parents were from outside of 
Illinois. Forty-six of the children placed by the Cradle were still 
at the Cradle when the petition for adoption was entered. 

The managing director’s attitude toward adoption is that there 
are a great many families, economically well-to-do and cultured, 
who desire to adopt children, and she believes that the unmarried 
mother should surrender her child to these families who can take 
better care of the child than can the mother. She advises the adopt- 
ing parent to tell the child that he is adopted, but would not con- 
sider giving to the child after he becomes adult any social history 
regarding his natural parents. The entire policy of the Cradle is 
based on the theory that the adopting parent and the child are the 
most important factors in adoption, to the exclusion of the mother 
or parents of the child. 


CHILDREN NOT PLACED BY SOCIAL AGENCY 


There remain for consideration the 106 children adopted who were 
not placed by a social agency. The children adopted by near rela- 
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tives and those adopted who were placed by a social agency have 
been discussed. Of the 510 children under study, there were 106 
who were not placed by a social agency. In this group seventy-one, 
or 69 per cent, are found to be of illegitimate birth, and thirty-two 
children, or 31 per cent, were of legitimate birth. This is a larger 
proportion of legitimate children than were found among the children 
placed by social agencies, but a smaller one than was found among 
children placed with relatives. 

The age range of this group is the widest found; the youngest child 
adopted was six days old, and the oldest was twenty years of 
age, when the decree of adoption was entered. In this group, unlike 
the other groups, there are more boys than girls, the respective 
numbers being sixty and forty-six. 

Of these 106 children, seventy-one were children of unmarried 
mothers ;”? nine were motherless; in nine cases the parents were separ- 
ated; in six, both parents were dead; in three, the child had been 
abandoned; while in eight cases the parents were alive and living 
together. 

In a classification of these children as to the marital status of the 
parents, the picture presented is again different from that of the 
children placed by social agencies. There is an increase in the num- 
ber of children with both parents dead and of those whose mother 
was dead but whose father was still living. 

The children whose mothers or parents signed consent to the 
adoption are older than the children placed by social agencies. For 
children who were not placed by a social agency, the consent to 
adoption was signed before the child was three months of age in 
only forty-eight, or 53.3 per cent, of the cases, as compared with 
75.7 per cent of such cases placed by social agencies. This is, how- 
ever, not especially significant, since it was obvious that in many 
cases the mother or parents of the child knew the adopting parents 
personally. 

The court records of these children contain more social data than 
do those for the children placed by a social agency. They give 
sometimes the occupation of the adopting father, but this does not 


2 Tn eleven cases the word ‘“‘unmarried”’ was used; in the other sixty cases the child 
was probably of illegitimate birth. 
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happen in a sufficient number of cases to justify analyzing this mate- 
rial. The court hearing before the adoption decree was entered was 
the same as for the children placed by a social agency. The type of 
evidence heard by the court has been discussed, and the judges hear- 
ing the cases were not interested in learning how or where the adopt- 
ing parents obtained the child. 

All except one of the children in this group were adopted by 
married couples. That child was adopted by an unmarried woman. 
There were twenty children adopted in this group whose parents 
were not residents of Illinois. Their places of residence are given 
in the record. 

Wisconsin again heads the list of states from which children from 
other states were placed. Three children whose parents were in 
Austria and Germany were in the custody of the petitioners when 
adopted. 

Two children whose parents were in Germany were twins. They 
were ten months old when the decree of adoption was entered. The 
date of their entering into the United States was not given. 

There were only seven children in this group who were adopted 
by persons living outside of Cook County. In two cases the adopting 
parents lived in Illinois; in one, they lived in New Jersey; in two, 
in Wisconsin (one family adopted the twins) ; and in one, they lived 
in Ohio. 

The decree of adoption was entered very soon after the petition 
for adoption in these cases; in ninety-one cases it was within less 
than twenty days. In fifteen cases the period was longer, in some 
cases being ninety days. 

Included among children adopted by strangers are two children 
who were adopted by the legal guardian who had been appointed 
by the probate court. There is very little to be said about children 
adopted by strangers who were not placed by social agencies. It is 
known that in these cases the safeguards existing for both the chil- 
dren adopted by relatives and those placed by a social agency are 
lacking. It would be interesting to make a comparative study of 
the children placed by a social agency with those not so placed, 
but such a study would have to be based on an investigation of the 
child’s history, which was not possible in this study. The Illinois 
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law provides no restrictions as to the type of child who can be 
adopted or as to the persons who may adopt a child. There is no 
provision for the annulment of the adoption, and it is therefore 
impossible to obtain from the court records any information which 
would indicate how adoptions in which no social agency has partici- 
pated turn out. 

This group of children is peculiarly at the mercy of the court 
hearing the adoption cases. Perhaps many of these children should 
have received supervision under the Foster Home Licensing Act, 
but no one knows how many they were. The inadequacy of the 
laws of Illinois affecting adoption has been discussed. That more 
than a fifth of all adoptions are unknown to any social agency em- 
phasizes the need for a central supervisory authority so that every 
child may benefit from the protection of the state in anything which 
affects his welfare so vitally as does adoption. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











ALIENS IN THE WORLD AND NATIONALS 
ABROAD 


DR. IMRE FERENCZI 


I. THE PROBLEM OF ALIENS 


N EVERY country the problem of the position of aliens is at 
| present very acute, and in its international aspects it tends to 
produce very serious disputes. In the organization of hu- 
manity, individuals are divided between the states. Every human 
being ought to belong legally to a state. Nationality in the legal 
sense means, therefore, the state to which an individual belongs. 

It is one of the sovereign rights of every state to determine the 
conditions that decide the attachment of an individual to the 
national collectivity, the states taking as a criterion of a citizen the 
ius sanguinis or the ius soli or a mixture of both. By determining 
the nationality of individuals, every state defines simultaneously 
the non-nationals or aliens. 

The principle of nationality cannot be realized perfectly in an 
international order as long as it is not governed by international 
law, and, therefore, there exists in the meantime a great number of 
people of double nationality or of no nationality. 

The first question that arises is what is meant by “aliens” and 
whether their number can really be known. The conception of an 
alien was originally a psychological one, depending on a number of 
imponderable factors which are constantly exposed to change. This 
is the reason for the various attitudes adopted toward aliens in the 
course of history. 

1. Since the war, aggressive nationalism in many countries has 
led to an attitude opposed to all other peoples, nationalities, and 
races, whether these are to be found outside their own territory— 
aliens in the legal sense—or inside their territory—aliens from the 
racial, ethnographic standpoint. 

2. Further, the problem of persons of no nationality (apatrides, 
heimatlos), who before the war consisted of an insignificant number 
of foundlings, has become one of the strangest and saddest of the 
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day. Besides persons who are born without nationality, there are 
three categories who have lost their nationality: (1) in the Suc- 
cession States of former Austria-Hungary, thousands of persons 
have not yet obtained final nationality, owing to the defective regu- 
lation of their situation in the peace treaties; (2) masses of volun- 
tary refugees have run the risk of losing their nationality sooner or 
later; (3) since 1920 an increasing number of European states have 
adopted special legislation to deprive “enemies of the state” of 
their nationality (Poland, U.S.S.R., Italy, France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, etc.). Legislation authorizing governments to deprive persons 
of their nationality as a penalty for their political attitude is becom- 
ing more and more usual. The statistics of persons without nation- 
ality are uncertain and contradictory. 

3. The conference convened at The Hague in 1930 by the League 
of Nations with a view to discovering how to settle international 
points of dispute with regard to nationality (double nationality, 
persons without nationality, etc.) succeeded only in recommending 
certain principles. 

4. The National Socialist’s superstate conception of the political 
solidarity between all “‘conationals’” of German blood increases 
international frictions and creates difficulties in accomplishing 
civic duties. On the other hand, some of the sixty-six million in- 
habitants of Germany are not recognized as citizens with the full 
rights of citizens. The reform of legislation on nationality effected 
by the Nuremburg law of September 3, 1935," is striking evidence 


t The new law reads: $1 

“rt, A German national [Staatsangehériger] is one who belongs to the protective 
association of the German Reich to which he is therefore specially pledged. 

“2, Nationality [Staatsangehérigkeit] shall be acquired in accordance with the pre- 
scriptions of the Reich and State Nationality Law. 

§2 

“1, He only is a citizen who is a national [Staatsangehériger] of German or cognate 
blood and has shown by his behaviour that he is willing and fit loyally to serve the 
German people and Reich. 

“2. Reich citizenship shall be acquired by the bestowal of a letter of patent of 
Reich citizenship. 

“3. A Reich citizen is the sole bearer of full political rights in accordance with the law. 


$3 
“The Reich Minister of the Interior, in co-operation with the Deputy of the Leader, 
shall issue the legal and administrative stiplulations for the execution and completion 
of the law” (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1935, p. 1146). 
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of the present unprecedented state of conflict with regard to the 
conceptions concerning aliens. 

This law limits citizenship to those who are “‘of German or cog- 
nate blood,” and who conform to the National Socialist conception 
of loyalty to the state. As the direct result in Germany not only the 
Jews, who numbered about 435,000, but also tens of thousands of 
Christian “non-Aryans” who are classified as Jews lost their citizen- 
ship, were disfranchised, and made ineligible to hold public office. 
More than 80,000 citizens had left the Reich before this discrimina- 
tory racial legislation was adopted. 

The denationalization by the German government of thousands 
of German citizens has added to the hardships both of those re- 
maining in Germany and of the refugees and is an increasing burden 
on states which have admitted the refugees while in possession of 
German nationality. 

For these various reasons it is difficult to give statistical expres- 
sion to the position of persons with double nationality or without 
nationality. 

5. In these days the national passport or the naturalization papers 
have become a treasure indeed, not to say the essential condition 
for many a person’s livelihood. Employers often deny work to 
aliens, and labor unions frequently refuse to accept them. 

The treatment of aliens has become, especially since the great 
world-depression, a particularly serious problem of social policy 
and international social assistance. 

Almost every state has adopted more and more radical measures 
in order to protect the national workers against the competition of 
aliens. Millions of non-national employees have been forced, directly 
or indirectly, to leave the country and in many cases have been 
deported.? Those who had a national passport could return to their 
country of origin. 

The large number of persons of uncertain nationality who in- 
voluntarily leave one country for another is a threat to the standard 
of living of the second country’s own population. The tragedy of the 
ever rejected homeless could find only a partial solution by the good 


2 See Imre Ferenczi, ““Contre-migration et politique d’ émigration,” Revue d’ économie 
international (Bruxelles), December, 1936. 
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offices of the Geneva institutions. It has not been possible as yet to 
obtain the consent of all governments to a general solution. 

With a more accurate knowledge of the number of alien employees 
in a country or of a country’s nationals recorded abroad, the ratifi- 
cation of the conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Organization (e.g., concerning equality of treatment with regard to 
conditions of employment, unemployment, social insurance, etc.) 
and the adoption of a Draft Convention by the League of Nations 
concerning mutual assistance for indigent aliens would at least 
become easier. Obliged to choose between general restrictions of 
employment for the benefit of nationals, or the imposition of 
quotas or systems requiring the individual dismissal or expulsion of 
aliens, certain countries, for lack of adequate data, have blindly 
had recourse to one of these measures which, in actual fact, have 
proved equivalent to an amputation of a healthy member of the 
national economy.* Governments find themselves often compelled 
to adopt reprisals in the form of restrictive measures with regard 
to aliens suffering from unemployment, of special taxes, or of other 
discrimination against them. 

The final result is that some countries are already suffering from a 
shortage of alien workers in particular branches of national activity, 
from a lowering of the quality of their production, or from a decline 
in home consumption. 

6. The natural increase of the population in some countries is 
due in a considerable measure to marriages among aliens living 
there for many years (naturalized and others) and to the mixed 
marriages that have taken place. Yet in some countries with a large 

3 The New York Times, July 11, 1937, contains the following news: ‘According to 
the Apprentice Training Council’s survey just reported to the State Board of Regents 
industries in New York State are faced with a serious shortage of skilled workers. It is 
urged that more facilities for industrial apprentice training should be at once provided. 
Restriction of immigration and the depression are cited as the two main reasons for 
the growing scarcity.” 

4In the United States the House passed, on July 19, 1937, the Starnes bill, prohibit- 
ing the use of federal funds after next December 31 to employ aliens on government 
jobs. This bill is in line with a provision of the $500,000,000 1938 relief bill, which cut 


off aliens from participating in relief funds. 
The House on August 18 passed the Wagner-Steagall housing bill. An amendment 
was adopted limiting the benefits of the housing program to American citizens. 
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proportion of aliens the demographic aspect of the problem has 
been neglected since the last period of depression, in favor of the 
transitional desire to protect the national employment market by 
reducing the number of aliens as much as possible. In fact, owing 
to forced repatriation, a period of ‘‘countermigration,” hitherto un- 
precedented, has been inaugurated, with the result that aliens are 
more and more having recourse to hasty naturalizations in order 
to protect themselves against the risk of expulsion. The conse- 
quence, in France, for instance, is that the number of aliens dimin- 
ished during the five-year period 1930-36 (March 8) by 438,000. 
The number of aliens in the United States fell, largely due to 
countermigration. If the net annual increase of immigrants from 
the year 1914 (one million) had continued in the United States of 
America during the period 1920-36, the net surplus of immigrants 
would have reached seventeen million; in reality this surplus was 
only about three million. On the other hand, the number of naturali- 
zations increased, reaching 141,265 in 1936, whereas the natural 
increase among aliens declined. From 1910 to 1930, the fall in the 
number of children—especially of those under one year, who 
constituted 37 per cent of all children in the United States\—may be 
ascribed solely to the fall in the birth-rate among foreign-born 
naturalized or unnaturalized. Thus the number of aliens, which in 
1930 was still 6,284,613, fell by June 30, 1936, to 4,316,044.° By 
June 30, 1935, 1,150,000 aliens out of 4,922,000 were applying for 
naturalization (including minors).’ 

The overcrowded countries which have had to receive thousands 
of unfortunate returned immigrants are driven more and more to 
find some means of providing work or an outlet for their surplus 
population. They therefore study the possibilities of emigration and 
land settlement abroad and are bound to consult the scattered 
statistics showing the growth in the numbers of nationals and aliens 
in immigration territories. Moreover, in the discussion that is now 
taking place on the question of the possible redistribution of colonies, 

5 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Vol. 11: Population, p. 576. 

6 Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1936 (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1936), p. 89. 

7 Interpreter Release, June 3, 1936. 
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it seems essential to be able to consult data giving estimates of the 
nationals of the colonizing powers who are settled in the colonies of 
such powers (and in the territories under their mandate) and the 
number of other white aliens in such regions, by nationality. 


II. NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF ALIENS 


In view of the present importance of the various problems con- 
nected with aliens, the International Labour Office has endeavored 
to collect for the first time and to study from a critical angle the 
data concerning aliens contained in the results of the national cen- 
suses taken round about 1930 for 141 territories of the world.® 
Wherever possible the figures are based on the legal nationality 
of the aliens. But for areas where such data are lacking, the sta- 
tistics used are those based on country of origin or, in several cases 
(Chinese, Indians, Japanese), racial origin in the anthropological 
sense. Each row in the principal tables prepared shows the distribu- 
tion by country of aliens covered by the census in the country in 
question. Each column, therefore, shows how the nationals of a 
country are distributed abroad. The distribution is also the subject 
of special tables. 

The principal results of this first inquiry may be summed up, 
especially from the point of view of the United States, in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

The total number of aliens recorded in the world in 1930 was 28.9 
million, or 1.6 per cent of the estimated population of the world 
(2,000 million). Even for 1930 this total is inexact and incomplete, 
owing to the variety in the definitions and statistical methods used.? 

8 World Statistics of Aliens: A Comparative Study of Census Returns, 1910-1920- 
1930 (Geneva: International Labour Office, 1936), p. 18. 

9 The totals given are affected by divergencies in national definitions. The decisive 
influence of the definition of the term alien on these statistics is indicated by comparing 
the number of aliens in the United States according to legal nationality and the number 
according to country of origin. In 1930 the two figures were 6,284,613 and 14,204,149, 
respectively. 

The official statistics published by the Italian government (1927-31) estimated the 
number of Italians abroad at 9.6 million, account often being taken of persons of 
Italian nationality in the ethnic sense, whereas the report of the International Labour 
Office shows only 3.19 million, based on legal nationality and country of origin, and 


census figures for Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Poland, Rumania, and Sweden were not 
available. 
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It is certain, however, that 1930 was the year in which the number 
of aliens reached a higher level than ever before and that it has 
fallen rapidly in many countries during the great depression. In 
1930 fully one-third of the aliens recorded in the world were in 
America (36.7 per cent), rather less than one-third in Asia (28.6 
per cent), one-fifth in Europe (21.6 per cent), one-tenth in Africa 
(10.2 per cent), and 2.4 per cent in Oceania. 

If only countries with more than 2 per cent of the world total are 
taken into account, the United States heads the list of countries, 
with over one-fifth of the total number of aliens in the world (6.3 
million, or 21.8 per cent). The rate of increase of aliens in the 
United States, however, was already falling in 1930 (in 1920 the 
figures was 7.43 million). The second place is taken by Argentina 
(2.8 million), and the third by France (1926: 2.4 million; 1931: 
2.7 million). Brazil would probably come next, since in 1920 it had 
1.56 million aliens. These countries are followed by British Malaya 
(1.87 million) and continental migration in Asia has brought nearly 
2 million persons born abroad into that territory. The importance 
of Siam as an aliens’ country is due to the number of Chinese. The 
same applies to Hong Kong. 

In 1934 Germany, with 757,000 aliens, occupied the ninth place 
in the list of countries considered. The percentage decrease from 
1925 to 1934 (20.9) is almost equivalent to the increase in the per- 
centage of aliens in France from 1926 to 1931. Among European 
countries whose statistics can be compared (account being also 
taken of the main frontier changes), those where the number of 
aliens recorded declined most from 1910 to 1930 are Austria, Ger- 
many, the British Isles, Norway, Portugal, and Switzerland; and 
the countries in which there was the largest increase in the number 
of aliens are, in ascending order, Greece, Italy, France, and the 
Netherlands. 

In 1910 Germany (present territory) and France each had over 
one-fourth of the total number of aliens recorded in seventeen 
European countries: Germany, 1,129,000, or 25.8 per cent, and 
France, 1,160,000, or 26.5 per cent. About 1930 very nearly half of 
the aliens recorded as present in those European countries were in 
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France, whereas Germany (present territory) represented only about 
one-seventh (14.4 per cent). 

The general order of the seventeen European countries, figures 
for which can really be regarded as comparable as regards the num- 
ber of aliens present, in 1930 was as shown in Table r. 


TABLE 1 

PEARCE (A032) 5555 56.0% 5-0 2,714,007 Denmark... ..... 050.2. .000%% 91, 683 
GROBAY sass :isc cs cae's 9750,700° “UNGARY 5 oc sis seslce ohdeets 81,491 
Switzerland............. eR. Coc ed ee 73,338 
“STARS peersererars 310,982 Guxemburg..............+. 55,831 
LOCA lt ars Pa QSQ;3O8 MBUIBAMIAS 2. oes cutee te ns 555333 
British tsles.... .. 5.04.6. BEA; AOA “UNOBWAY oink a beans 35,114 
Netherlands. ........... 76,050 Portugal... 2.025. 600..%5 30,443 
BaRRED eto iwc ahs. stn 163,976 Liechtenstein.............. 1,854 
MRP ke goiter aati an siciteas 137,797 


Among the extra-European countries that are comparable, those 
in which the number of aliens has fallen since 1910 are Chile and 
Egypt, while in others it has increased at a rate exceeding that of 
the United States. 

This is the first time that the International Labour Office has 
also succeeded in obtaining, by the intervention of the Institute of 
Social Research at Peiping, census figures of aliens for thirty-one 
regions of China. In regard to the remaining fourteen provinces and 
three municipalities, Outer Mongolia, and Tibet, some of them have 
not taken a census since the establishment of the national govern- 
ment, while others have no statistics of aliens. For the present 
purpose, however, these territories are not of much importance. The 
total number of aliens recorded in China in the years 1928-30 was 
1,014,088. According to rather defective data, the number of per- 
sons in China belonging to the principal nationalities was as follows: 
United States citizens, 6,166; Germans, 3,152; British, 14,999; 
French, 2,813; Portuguese, 2,164; Russians, 70,938; Asiatics, 
745,948; group of nonspecified countries, 163,556. 

In order to obtain a comparative idea of the importance of the 
problem of aliens in any country it is also necessary to determine 
their proportion to the total population, that is, to calculate the 
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number of aliens per thousand inhabitants. The International 
Labour Office has attempted to determine the proportion of aliens 
in various countries from the time of the very first surveys, which 
means 1880, or even 1850 in the case of some extra-European 
countries. 

The increase in the proportion of persons born abroad to the total 
population was very marked in the important oversea countries of 
settlement for more than a century. This is due to the fact that the 
increase in the population of these countries was for many years 
due almost entirely to immigration; it was only later that the natural 
growth of the population became the chief factor. As soon as immi- 
gration slackened the proportion of aliens naturally fell. In New 
Zealand, for example, the proportion was 694 per thousand in 1858, 
so that the number of persons born abroad was at that date higher 
than the number of those born in the country. As a result of a con- 
siderable volume of immigration, the proportion was still as high 
as 256 in 1920. In the United States the proportion fell from 97 per 
thousand in 1850 to 13 in 1880, rising again to 147 in 1910 and falling, 
as a consequence of the restriction of immigration, to 116 per 
thousand in 1930. In Alaska, on the other hand, which is one of the 
most recent countries of immigration, the proportion of aliens had 
risen to 178 per thousand in 1930. Similarly in Asia, Malaya, which 
is a country of extensive immigration, has still shown a large in- 
crease in recent years in the proportion of persons born abroad 
(1920 and 1930). Roughly speaking, about two out of every three 
inhabitants of that country are born abroad. 


III. NATIONALS RECORDED IN THE CENSUSES OF 
OTHER COUNTRIES 
Subject to the various reservations set forth in the report of the 
International Labour Office, the statistics show, as regards the dis- 
tribution of the main nationalities in the different countries, that 
the number of Asiatics was about 5 million in 1910 and about 9} 
million in 1930.%° The difference can be explained by the lack of 
data in rgr1o for certain important countries, such as China, Indo- 
China, and the Philippines. It may safely be said that Japanese 


10 Op. cit., p. 56, Table 11 and n. 
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immigrants showed a particularly rapid rate of increase (1910: 
243,000; 1930: 1,965,000), closely followed by Indians (1910: 
591,000; 1930: 1,422,000), whereas the increase in the number of 
Chinese was not so important (1910: 3,519,000; 1930: 4,782,000). 
The increase of Asiatics was insignificant in the United States (1910: 
131,000; 1930: 174,000) and in all other English-speaking territories. 
The greatest increase in the number of Japanese is to be found in 
China (Manchuria), Korea, the Philippines, Brazil, and Oceania. 

The number of Europeans abroad, although it fell slightly from 
1910 (22,591,000) to 1930, was still more than twice the number of 
Asiatics (22.4 million in 1930). The number of Americans from 
North and South America increased slightly from 1910 to 1930 
(from 2.4 million to 2.8 million), but they are the least completely 
recorded in 1930 as no census was taken in Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, 
and other countries. The increase is relatively greater in the case of 
Africans (389,000 to 588,000) who emigrated more, not only within 
their own continent, but also to Europe. 

The Africans, North and South Americans, Asiatics, and Oceani- 
ans abroad were to be found mostly in the countries of their own 
continents. Most of the North and South American aliens were 
recorded in America (1910: 93.9 per cent; 1930: 92.5 per cent 
and only an insignificant proportion in Europe (1910: 5.1 per cent; 
1930: 6.1 per cent). 

The “continental” tendency among Europeans changed some- 
what from 1910 to 1930. Comparisons of the figures for nationals 
of certain states for 1910 and 1930 are possible only where the fron- 
tiers have not undergone much change in consequence of the treaties 
of peace of 1919. 

About 1910, and also about 1930, the number of British citizens 
recorded in foreign countries was greater than the number of any 
other nationality (4.7 million and 4.1 million, respectively). Ger- 
many came second on the list (3.4 million and 2.25 million). 

United States citizens living abroad increased from 399,000 in 
1910 to 467,000 in 1930, as did also the number of Belgian, French, 
Dutch, and Swiss citizens abroad. United States citizens are among 
the nationalities whose members, when going abroad, tend less and 
less to remain on their own continent (1910: 83.5 per cent; 1930: 
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78.1 per cent). The proportion in Asia increased sixfold (0.5 per 
cent; 3.1 per cent). Of the Germans, on the contrary, only 23 per 
cent were recorded in European countries in 1910 and 76 per cent 
in America, while the corresponding figures for 1930 were 24.5 per 
cent in Europe and 74 per cent in America. 

The number of British citizens in other European countries was 
only 2 per cent of the total number abroad in 1910 and 3 per cent in 
1930; the high percentage of British in the Americas continued to 
increase (73 per cent in 1910, 80 per cent in 1930). After America, 
Oceania receives the largest number of British, although the per- 
centage fell from 18 per cent in 1910 to g per cent in 1930. 

As early as 1910 the proportion of the French citizens abroad who 
resided in Africa, in their more important colonies, was very high— 
50 per cent. Similarly in 1930, 40 per cent of the Dutch residents 
abroad were in the Netherlands Indies, only 32 per cent in Europe, 
and approximately the same proportion in America as formerly 
(28 per cent). 

The data collected also make it possible to follow the change in 
the number of whites (by nationality) and of certain colored races 
in colonies, possessions, and territories under mandate. Thus it 
was shown that barely 0.67 per cent of German nationals living 
abroad before the war had settled in German colonies (about 20,000 
as compared with the total of 3.5 million) and that the importance 
of tropical colonies as a place of residence for Europeans has become 
smaller since the war. 

The countries where United States citizens formed the largest 
percentage of the world-total of each nationality resident abroad were 
as follows in 1930: Canada, 44.5 per cent; British Isles, 9.8 per cent; 
France, 8.2 per cent; Mexico, 5.6 per cent; Italy, 3.9 per cent; 
Germany, 3.1 per cent; China, 2.8 per cent; Palestine, 1.0 per cent. 
On the other hand, among European nationalities resident in the 
United States only the Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Turks 
had a slight increase from 1920 to 1930, while other nationalities 
diminished. 

It is interesting to note that before the war Germany was the 
chief country of destination of Russians (42 per cent). The propor- 
tion of Russians resident abroad in Germany was only 6 per cent in 
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1933, but this did not include persons of Russian origin who had 
lost their nationality and were generally classified separately, or 
who had become naturalized and were no longer recorded. France, 
on the other hand, which in 1911 had 11 per cent of the Russians 
resident abroad in Europe, became the main country of immigra- 
tion for Russians (32 per cent of the total in 1926). 

In the U.S.S.R., the European nation that was most strongly 
represented in 1926, with the exception of the Turks, was the 
Germans, with 1.4 per cent as compared with 20 per cent in 1899. 
On the other hand, the Asiatics, in particular the Chinese, formed 
nearly three-quarters of the aliens in the U.S.S.R. in 1927, 68.2 
per cent of a total of 608,000. 

According to the available data, the increase of aliens from 1920 
to 1930 in Europe was greatest among Poles, Hungarians, Italians, 
Spaniards, Swiss, Germans, and Czechoslovaks recorded abroad. 

The official attempts to improve and co-ordinate internationally 
the periodical censuses of aliens and to supplement them by various 
methods—in connection with the reform of migration statistics 
already begun—will make it possible to follow this important and 
changing factor in the life of the nations day by day. 

The investigation made by the International Labour Office makes 
possible an estimate of the number of aliens and nationals abroad 
on a uniform basis, that is, exclusively on the basis of political 
nationality." It would also be possible to give estimates closer to the 
present date, but there is no reason for such estimates in this dis- 
cussion. The investigation has laid the first foundation for future 
improvements in national and international statistics of aliens. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
GENEVA 


™ Ferenczi, Estimation des étrangers dans le monde selon la nationalité en 1910 et 
1930 (report presented to the Third International Congress on Population, Paris, 1937, 
July 29-August 1). 














NOTES AND COMMENT 





CONGRATULATIONS TO THE SURVEY 


HE Survey is celebrating this month a quarter of a century’s con- 

tribution to the interpretation of events and policies in the social- 
work field. A few readers will recall that this is actually more than a 
silver anniversary, for the Survey is the direct descendant of those two 
valuable pioneering magazines, Charities, edited by Dr. Edward T. Devine 
in New York, and the Commons, edited by Dr. Graham Taylor in Chi- 
cago. These two magazines were combined in November, 1905, and the 
new journal was called, properly, if not conveniently, Charities and the 
Commons. In April, 1909, it became the Survey, and in 1912 the Survey 
Associates became responsible for its publications. The new name was a 
welcome change, and under it the combined resources of Charities and 
the Commons has made a noteworthy contribution to the literature of the 
social welfare movement in America. For many years the Survey was 
the only journal serving as the interpreter of social work. It is still the 
only weekly and the only journal that reaches a large number of readers 
who are not professional social workers. The Survey is so much an exten- 
sion of the personality of its editor that it is to Paul Kellogg and the 
staff he has assembled that the congratulations of the Review are extended. 
Many of the old friends of the Survey wish that Arthur Kellogg were still 
here to share with Paul, the congratulations that are so gladly extended. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COM- 
MITTEE AND THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION ON A 
FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


HEN Congress adjourned last summer, a bill embodying a very 

large part of the program for reorganization recommended to the 
President by the Brownlow Committee and in turn by the President to 
Congress was on the Senate calendar. In the House four bills, also con- 
taining most of the program, have been reported, and two of them passed. 
The civil service provisions of the House bill on this subject are better 
than the Senate proposals. In both houses the creation of a department 
of social welfare has been favorably reported. In his call for a special ses- 
sion the President included reorganization of the executive departments 
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as one of the pressing needs. Whether final action is taken during the 
special session depends upon many unpredictable factors, but that limited 
authority for reorganization will be given the President and a department 
of social welfare created seems assured. 

The recommendations of the President’s Committee composed of 
Louis Brownlow, Charles E. Merriam, and Luther Gulick and those of the 
Byrd Committee prepared by the Brookings Institution differ on many 
fundamental questions, for example, as to the reorganization of the Civil 
Service Commission, the incorporation of independent commissions in the 
executive departments, the post- or pre-audit of expenditures, as well as 
what should be included in a public welfare department? and how it should 
be organized. 

The Brookings reports to the Byrd Committee were made public late 
in the summer only after general commitment to the Brownlow plan 
recommended by the President had been made and generally approved. 
Since Report No. 8 of the Byrd Committee is largely the work of Lewis 
Meriam, who has had long experience in federal office and has devoted 
years of study to the problems of federal administration and is in addition 
greatly interested in social welfare, it should receive serious consideration 
by social workers. Mr. Meriam finds it impossible to justify separation of 
the preventive and treatment programs—the employment service from a 
work-relief program, for example. For this reason, the Brookings Report 
on the Government Activities in the Field of Public Welfare recommends one 
large department to administer labor measures, public assistance, hous- 
ing, health, education, Indian affairs, a consumers’ agency, and the 
census. Such a department would embrace most of what the British 
would call the “social services” of the federal government except the farm 
program. Julia Lathrop, who was greatly interested in the Labor Depart- 
ment and its development to meet the widest needs of labor, used to say 
it ought to be the human welfare department of the federal government. 
There are European precedents for a broad department of this sort found 
in the smaller countries in which the administration is national and where 
the social insurance program is more fully developed than in the United 
States. 

Many social workers would like to see the assistance program corre- 
lated with the preventive program and feel that enlisting the active inter- 
est of labor in the care of the dependent would be useful in many ways. 


1 See this Review, Vol. XI (1937): “Reorganization in Washington,” p. 101; ““Man- 
agement in Public Administration,” p. 152; “Reorganization of the Federal Social 
Services,” p. 472. 
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Moreover, they feel that improvement of working and living conditions 
by organization and legislation is a program to which we should commit 
ourselves wholeheartedly and would therefore welcome identification with 
the Department of Labor. Some few, principally the so-called chest 
group, fear the effect of such a program on money-raising and think social 
work would suffer if it were in any way connected with a department over 
whose work there is such a sharp division in public opinion. But even if 
this were true, we cannot sell our principles, and the great mass of social 
workers knowing the social costs of low wages and long hours do not hesi- 
tate to make their position clear on labor issues. 

Nevertheless, as the Brookings Report recognizes, there are conflicts of 
vested interests in such an amalgamation of interrelated services which 
make it extremely difficult. To meet this the Report recommends that the 
enlarged department be headed by a board on which all interests—labor, 
education, health, and social work—are represented. It suggests either 
a board with complete administrative authority or one with limited 
policy-making authority advisory to the secretary of the department. 
The suggestion of an administrative board for an inclusive department of 
the same general scope was made by Arthur C. Millspaugh in his book on 
Public Welfare Administration.2 Mr. Millspaugh is also on the staff of the 
Brookings Institution and assisted in the preparation of the report to the 
Byrd Committee. His book had an indifferent reception by the students 
of public welfare, and the recommendations he made for the hydra- 
headed department provoked no discussion, probably because it was gen- 
erally regarded as so wholly out of line with experience that it was not 
worth discussing. The Boards of Control, composed of paid, full-time 
members which followed the unpaid Boards of Charity in the Middle 
West, have been or are in process of being abandoned for good and sui- 
ficient reason. While a board of strictly limited administrative authority 
is generally regarded as necessary to protect state departments of public 
welfare from political control and to give continuity to the program, the 
situation in the federal government is quite different. Civil service is the 
rule in the federal departments, and bureau chiefs are not usually removed 
with changes in the presidency. In general the federal government does 
not itself administer a social program but conducts research and co- 
operates with the states through federal aid given on certain conditions 
specified by Congress. Federal bureaus are often as large or larger than 
many state departments and have an individuality and influence such as 
bureaus in state departments do not have. As there is a minimum of un- 


2 See this Review, IX (1935), 583. 
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desirable interference or control of federal bureau activities, continuity in 
state relationships is preserved. All this means that state precedents are 
not authoritative in the federal field. The question then is why should 
state experience with state administrative boards be regarded as im- 
portant. It would not be if federal experience did not also indicate the 
administrative ineffectiveness and costliness of boards. Practical as well 
as theoretical objections to administration of a human welfare depart- 
ment by a board composed theoretically of experts in the several special 
fields of the department are fundamental. The best available people in 
health, public assistance, education, housing, etc., should be heads of the 
respective bureaus. They will know more of the problems in their own 
fields than a board member who, although appointed as an expert in one 
field, must from the nature of his duties pass on the policies of all. It 
should always be remembered that conflicts of personalities and real 
differences in theory as to the best line of development may make co- 
operation difficult or impossible either when bureau chiefs are in the same 
department or different departments. Those differences will also be repre- 
sented in a board and make effective action exceedingly difficult. A 
secretary may hesitate to silence a J. Edgar Hoover, whose blood and 
thunder statements win newspaper approval but must be more than dis- 
couraging to the director of the Bureau of Prisons. But a board would not 
solve such difficulties. It would undoubtedly complicate them. 

Advisory boards to bureaus have been found useful, and it is a common 
practice in Washington to appoint them to assist on special aspects of 
bureau undertakings. But a permanent departmental advisory board 
would be of no value. Bureau chiefs will find the problems of working with 
the head of the department and with other bureau chiefs increased by an 
advisory board since its knowledge of the problems will be necessarily 
limited but it will regard itself as having a degree of experience by reason 
of its composition. Cabinet officers usually know little about the problems 
or activities of a department when they take office and they usually do 
little to co-ordinate activities although there are notable exceptions to 
this rule. But dealing with one person is much easier than with a board 
for the public, the states, and the bureaus. 

In this connection the suggestion of the British organization, P.E.P. 
(Political and Economic Planning), might well be considered. It regards 
the British statutory Committee on Unemployment Insurance, which has 
no administrative responsibility but makes an annual report on the 
financial situation and general administration of unemployment insurance 
as a useful precedent, and suggests creating in Great Britain a Statutory 
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Committee on the Public Social Service which would report on the whole 
field and suggest priority in development of the different aspects of the 
program and existing inadequacies in administration or statute.3 Cer- 
tainly a general planning committee cannot be expected to perform these 
specialized tasks and is more likely to create confusion than accomplish 
useful results in such a field. An interdepartmental committee is also of 
little value. 


SENATOR BYRNES AND FEDERAL AID 
FOR HOME ASSISTANCE 


HE United States Senate Committee on Unemployment and Relief, 

under Senator James F. Byrnes of South Carolina as chairman, is 
now investigating the problem of ‘‘what next” in the relief program. Mr. 
Alan Johnstone, at one time a member of the F.E.R.A. staff, is acting 
as counsel for the Committee, with Mr. Pierce Williams of F.E.R.A. and 
W.P.A. in charge of some of the plans for the Committee’s work. The Com- 
mittee will undoubtedly examine the present extent of unemployment, 
the efficiency and effectiveness of W.P.A., and the necessary W.P.A. ap- 
propriation for the next fiscal year. But will Senator Byrnes and his Com- 
mittee examine the further questions regarding the great need for federal 
aid for transients and general home assistance for the so-called ‘“un- 
employable” men, women, and children who were turned over by Mr. 
Hopkins, in that fatal month of December, 1935, to the tender mercies of 
local governments that are without proper organization or adequate 
funds to provide for this important part of the public assistance pro- 
gram? These thousands of minor administrative authorities have 
been struggling to find ways to carry this load, with such aid as can 
be wangled from the state governments to fill the relief treasury which 
was left empty by the transfer of federal aid funds to W.P.A. Not only 
have the local governments been struggling, very unsuccessfully, to find 
relief funds for the unemployables but they have also had to carry a heavy 
load of employables whom W.P.A. does not help. Will Senator Byrnes 
look to see what is happening in the large areas in this country where men, 
women, and children have had nothing but “surplus commodities” as 
their means of support for long periods of time during the past year? 
Will Senator Byrnes find out that when the “business of relief” was 
ended by the federal government, the administration went back to the 
old system of leaving destitute and helpless people to a multitude of 
local authorities. Many of these local authorities are incompetent and 


3 See below, p. 729, for a review of British Social Services, by P.E.P. 
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some of them corrupt, and the state E.R.A.’s have been left without the 
authority and leadership which the federal grants-in-aid had given them. 

Destitution that W.P.A. can never reach is still here, Senator Byrnes, 
and the social welfare groups in this country are now looking to you, not 
only for a continuation of a work program for those who are fortunate 
enough to find a place there, but they are also looking to your Committee 
for an investigation of the need for a revival of federal grants-in-aid for 
direct relief for those who are not able to work and who have been left 
to shamefully un-American standards of living during the last two years. 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT AND A FEDERAL 
CHILD LABOR LAW 


URING this season when legislatures are not in session the Child 

Labor Amendment has been in the news because of decisions by the 
Kentucky and Kansas courts. The tactics of the opposition when the 
Amendment was first submitted were to secure the passages of joint reso- 
lutions definitely rejecting the Amendment instead of merely rejecting 
resolutions of ratification. They were successful in a large number of 
states. Thus in 1926 the Kentucky legislature rejected the Child Labor 
Amendment; in 1937 it reversed this action and ratified the Amendment. 
A formal certification of ratification was sent by the governor to the 
United States Department of State. In the case of Wise v. Chandler a 
mandatory injunction was sought directing the governor to notify the 
State Department that the certification was void because the original 
action of the legislature was final and also because the amendment was no 
longer pending—a reasonable time for ratification having elapsed. The 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky sustained both these contentions and certi- 
fied a copy of its judgment to the State Department. 

The facts in the Kansas case were almost identical with those of Ken- 
tucky. Kansas rejected the Amendment in 1925 and ratified it in 1937. 
In Coleman v. Miller an injunction was sought to prevent certification of 
the action by the secretary of state on the same general grounds as in 
Kentucky, and the Kansas Supreme Court decided in September that 
the Amendment is still pending and that ratification after a rejection by 
a previous legislature was valid. The Kansas decision, we understand, 
has been appealed to the United States Supreme Court, but whether it 
will take jurisdiction of the case has not been decided. There was much 
discussion of this problem when the Thirteenth and Fourteenth amend- 
ments were under consideration, and it was decided that a ratification 
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was final, but writers on constitutional law have generally held that a 
rejection was subject to change." 

As President Roosevelt has pointed out the difficulty of amending the 
Constitution is well illustrated by the history of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. Polls have shown that a large majority in the states in which the 
Amendment has recently been defeated in state legislatures favored its 
ratification. But the threats of well-organized minorities intimidated the 
legislators—in the unicameral legislature of Nebraska as well as the bi- 
cameral legislature of New York. Twenty-eight states have now ratified. 
Thirty-six must ratify. Friends of the Amendment are continuing an 
aggressive campaign, but their road is not an easy one. 

In the meantime a federal child labor law is being sought in the belief 
that the changed attitude of the Court evidenced in its decision on the 
Labor Relations and the Security acts may make a reversal of Dagenhart 
v. Hammer possible. The proposal is exceedingly popular in Congress, in- 
deed it is counted on to help pull the labor standards bill through. To 
the proposal to prohibit interstate shipment of the products of child labor 
has been added in the pending bills one based on the decisions of the Court 
on prison-made goods which will make it possible for a state to exclude 
from its boundaries any goods produced under conditions which do not 
meet its own child labor standards. Unquestionably such a law will be 
sustained, but it is the old state-by-state method and is administratively 
impossible of enforcement. It is unfortunate to present a double-barreled 
scheme to the Supreme Court, thus enabling it to uphold one and turn 
down the other more easily than if only one were before it. The principal, 
but not all, the proponents of the prison-goods type of legislation are old 
enemies of child labor legislation. They are enthusiastic, of course, about 
an unenforceable law. 

But even if a federal law is adopted, its scope will be limited and 
ratification of the Amendment will still be necessary to complete the elimi- 
nation of child labor. 


FORTUNE'S SURVEY OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


OCIAL workers should read the valuable survey of “Unemployment in 

1937” which was published in the October number of Fortune.? Here 
is a moving story of those who are, have been, or should be, our clients. 

tW. W. Willoughby, The Constitution, sec. 3294, and John A. Jameson, Constitu- 
tional Conventions (4th ed.), sec. 581. 


2 Inexpensive reprints of this survey may be obtained from Fortune publishing office, 
330 E. Twenty-second St., Chicago. 
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Many of them are now employed by W.P.A., and Fortune’s investigation 
covered the W.P.A. in the research that was carried out by the magazine’s 
redoubtable field crew who investigated eleven carefully selected com- 
munities. Poles and other Slavs in Pennsylvania who spoke no English 
were interviewed with the help of local interpreters, and “hunting for a 
hundred marginal families in rural Mississippi” called for the assistance 
of local guides. 

This important inquiry into the present status of the unemployed took 
as a proper point of departure “the 5,000,000 cases who were on the 
relief rolls in January, 1935, when relief was at its peak.” The editor’s 
“Foreword” explains that “that figure of 5,000,000 and their 15,000,000 
dependents was a kriown figure; it also included people who were too 
old or sick to be counted as ‘unemployed gainful workers.’ What had 
happened to these people? What were they like? How many of them had 
been absorbed by private industry?” 

Fortune’s investigators answered these questions in a way that social 
workers would have answered many if not most of them. Certainly it is 
reassuring to find that this magazine, which is read more largely by “‘eco- 
nomic royalists” than by those who know our clients at first hand, gave 
“strongest support” to the opinion that “the machinery (as opposed to 
the laborer cared for) of the damned and despised WPA” may be said 
to function ‘“‘with an efficiency of which any industrialist would be proud.” 

One of the questions dealt with in the survey which is of special interest 
to our readers was this: “Are the local communities doing as good a job 
of giving direct relief to these unemployables as the federal government 
did two years ago?”’ And the answer is an unqualified “‘no.” 

In certain places, especially in the South, effective local relief is conspicuous 
by its absence. In Greenville, since the federal government pulled out of local 
direct relief, there is nothing but a Community Chest-Salvation Army appropri- 
ation of $4,000 a year, which is doled out in almost microscopic fragments to 
the needy. The WPA in Greenville has taken care of some of those who ought 
to be on direct relief but who are too proud to beg. As a result, one project of 
the Greenville WPA has been wholly carried out by men over sixty or certified 
by a doctor as unfit for work. 

Adams County, Mississippi, shows local relief at its worst. Official Mississippi 
relief is limited to the old, the blind, dependent children, and “others.” In 1936 
the legislature appropriated $1,000,000 for old-age relief, and specified that it 
was to last twenty-seven months. That isn’t enough to care for those who are 
over sixty-five and in need of relief; in Adams County alone there are 500 appli- 
cations for help under the old-age relief law that are still waiting—and starving. 
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Those direct reliefers in Adams County who are under sixty-five have to be 
satisfied with the commodity relief from the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration—clothes made by the WPA sewing project, cracked rice, dried 
skimmed milk. The June allowance for this year was two sacks of dried skimmed 
milk and six grapefruit per relief case. 

Social workers will be grateful to Fortune magazine for this unbiased 
survey. It comes at a time when information regarding the relief of the 
unemployed is singularly lacking since there is now no longer a national 
administrative authority actively at work in this field. 


PUBLIC PROVISION OF MATERNAL CARE 


PPROXIMATELY fifteen thousand mothers die in childbirth each 
year in the United States. In Sweden, where expert care is made 
available to practically all women during childbirth, the maternal death- 
rate is half that of the United States. In the year 1935 the total number 
of deaths from maternal deaths, stillbirths, and deaths of babies in the 
first month of life from causes associated with maternal conditions was 
147,677. Studies have been made of maternal deaths in a number of cities 
since 1933. Leading obstetricians assessed the care given and concluded 
death was preventable in 65.8 per cent of the deaths in New York, 56.7 
per cent in Philadelphia, 78.7 per cent in Birmingham and Jefferson 
County, Alabama, and 68 per cent in seven cities on the Pacific Coast. 
At the request of a number of professional groups and national organi- 
zations interested in national and infant health the chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau has appointed a planning committee to arrange 
a conference on better care for mothers and babies, which will meet in 
Washington, January 17 and 18, 1938. 

The distinguished physicians who constitute the advisory board to the 
Maternity and Infancy Division of the United States Children’s Bureau 
voted last spring that they considered public provision of care during 
childbirth necessary to reduce our very high maternal death-rate as well 
as the deaths of babies during the first month of life. 

The Institute of Public Opinion (the Gallup poll) published in Novem- 
ber a result of a survey in which the following question was asked: 
“Should the Federal Government aid state and local governments in pro- 
viding medical care for mothers at childbirth?” Eighty-one per cent of 
the men and women polled answered “yes,” and 19 per cent “no” to this 
question. According to the Institute the affirmative votes represented 
both major parties. Even the Republicans, ‘many of whom believe as 
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a general principle that the Federal Government should not interfere in 
local affairs,” the Institute reports, “are overwhelmingly in favor of Fed- 
eral aid to mothers.” 

It is to be hoped that many people will take the trouble to call this 
need to their Congressional representatives. In the great open spaces 
medical care is often not available, and in large and small cities and in 
rural communities which are served by hospitals and well-trained obstetri- 
cians, half the population cannot afford to pay for adequate care. 


THE LONDON FOUNDLING HOSPITAL AND 
THOMAS CORAM, 1737-1937 


N JULY 21, 1737, a petition came before the King in Council, 

which might be said to mark the beginning of one of the best-known 
English institutions caring for illegitimate and other neglected children. 
American travelers used to find it easy to visit “The Foundling” because 
of its location in Bloomsbury in Central London, and many American so- 
cial workers have seen the fine original eighteenth-century “hospital,” 
with Handel’s organ and Hogarth’s paintings. After what had originally 
been a country site became lost in “the city wilderness,” there came many 
proposals for a removal of this children’s institution to a new location 
out of London. In 1912, when it was decided to transfer London Uni- 
versity to a Bloomsbury site near the British Museum, it was suggested 
that the governors of the Foundling Hospital should sell the hospital site 
for that purpose. The project, however, was finally dropped. But in 1925, 
after negotiations of something over three years, the Foundling Hospital 
and the Foundling Estate were sold, and the historic property fell into 
the hands of a syndicate that proposed to use the famous area for business 
purposes. The children were finally transferred from London to a tempo- 
rary location in the country pending final removal two years ago to the 
new schools that were built at Berkhamstead; and a large part of the old 
estate was finally purchased by public subscription for preservation as 
an “open space”’ and playground for children. 

The author of a recent history of the Hospital" has prepared a very 
interesting account of the early days when Captain Thomas Coram, a 
benevolent retired sea captain, was moved by the sight of children who 
were “dropped” and left to perish in various out-of-the-way places. This 
history of “‘one of the most interesting and debated social experiments of 


*R. H. Nichols and F. A. Wray, The History of the Foundling Hospital (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1935). Pp. viiit+415. $15. 
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the Eighteenth Century” contains a large number of valuable illustrations 
and reproductions of early documents and is a very spirited and complete 
account of this great institution. There are chapters devoted to the dis- 
tinguished benefactors of the Hospital—Handel, who conducted his great 
oratorio, The Messiah, at the Foundling, when the organ which was his 
gift was dedicated in 1750; Hogarth, one of the early governors, who 
presented several well-known paintings to the institution; and Dickens, 
who wrote his account of “the blank children” for Household Words. 

The petition, which we reprint below as evidence of the efforts that 
were being made two hundred years ago in behalf of the illegitimate 
children of that day, will be interesting to social workers because of the 
description of the conditions that surrounded the unfortunate children 
of London at this time. The authors of this recent history of the Hospital, 
who have studied the copy of this petition, which is in the Hospital’s 
library, believe that the phraseology indicates that “the petition was 
Coram’s own work not written for him by his more clerkly friends.” 
The petiton was as follows: 

To the King’s most Excellent Majesty in Council 

The Memorial and Petition of Thomas Coram Gent" in behalf of great num- 
bers of Helpless Infants daily exposed to Destruction 

Most humbly Sheweth 

That many Ladys of Quality and Distinction being deeply touched with Con- 
cern for the frequent Murders committed on poor Miserable Infant Children at 
their Birth by their Cruel Parents to hide their Shame and for the Inhumane 
Custom of exposing New born children to Perish in the Streets or the putting 
out of such unhappy Foundlings to wicked and barbarous Nurses who under- 
taking to bring them up for a small and trifling Sum of Money do often suffer 
them to Starve for want of due Sustenance and Care Or if permitted to live 
either turn them into the Streets to begg or steal or Hire them out to vicious 
persons by whom they are trained up in that infamous way of living Whereby 
Thefts Robberys and Murders do grievously abound, and some of these Miser- 
able Infants are Blinded or Maimed or Distorted in their limbs in order to move 
Pity and Compassion and thereby become the fitter Instruments of gain to 
those Vile, Mercyless Wretches. 

That in order to redress such deplorable Grievances and prevent as well the 
effusion of so much innocent blood as the fatal Consequences of that Idleness 
Beggary or Stealing in which such poor Foundlings are Generally bred up, and 
to enable them by an Early and Effectual Care of their Education to become 
useful members of ye Common Wealth The said Ladys in their Tender Com- 
passion for the Sufferings and lamentable Condition of such poor abandoned 
helpless Infants as well as the enormous abuses and Mischiefs to which they are 
exposed and for the better producing good and faithful servants from such 
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Miserable, Cast off Children or Foundlings now a Pest to the Publick and a 
Chargeable Nuisance within the Bills of Mortality and for Settling a Yearly 
income for their Maintenance and proper Education until they come to fit 
age for Service Have in a written Instrument Declared they are desirous to 
encourage and Willing to Contribute towards the Erecting an Hospital after 
the Example of France Holland and other Christian Countrys and Supporting 
the Same for the Reception Maintenance and proper Education of such aban- 
doned helpless Infants which they Conceive will not only prevent many Horrid 
Murders Crueltys and other Mischiefs But be greatly beneficial to the Publick. 

That many Noblemen and Gentlemen highly approving the said Ladys 
Charitable inclinations have by another Instrument in Writing Declared their 
hearty Concurrence for advancing to the utmost of their power so Humane and 
Christian an Undertaking Promising each for himself that whenever Your 
Majesty may be Graciously pleas’d to Grant Letters Patent for the more 
effectual carrying on so useful a Designe they will readily employ their Interests 
in Recommending and Contributions in Supporting an Hospital in or near 
London for the Reception Virtuous Education and usefull Training up of all 
such helpless Infants as may be brought to it. 

That many of Your Majesties Justices of the Peace within the Bills of Mor- 
tality and other Persons of Distinction Sensible of the great Necessity there now 
is for such an Hospital Have by another Written Instrument set forth that a 
Foundation of this kind Established under good Management would not only 
save the lives of Many of your Majesties Subjects but be a Meanes of rendering 
them useful to the Publick either in the Sea or Land Service and that a Designe 
so humane and Charitable as rescuing helpless Infants from inevitable De- 
struction cannot fail of being Encouraged by many Rich well disposed persons, 
and highly recommending the Obtaining Your Majesties Royal Charter of In- 
corporation to such Persons as your Majesty shall think fit to enable to receive 
and apply the Charitys of such well disposed Persons in such manner and under 
Regulations as may best answer so laudable a Purpose. 

That many other Charitable Rich Persons have promised to contribute 
liberally towards so Excellent a Work as soon as your Majesty may be pleas’d 
to Grant your Royal Letters Patent for that good Purpose Several Legacys of 
Persons Deceas’d have been bequeath’d for the Same to be paid by their 
Executors when any such Hospital shall be properly established here. 

May it therefore Please your Most Gracious Majesty to Grant your Royal 
Charter for Incorporating such Persons as your Majesty shall think fit for 
receiving and disposing the Charities of your Majesties good Subjects for the 
Erecting and suporting an Hospital for the Reception Maintenance and proper 
Education of such Cast off Children or Foundlings as may be brought to it 
in order to be made good Servants and when Qualified to dispose of them either 
to the Sea or Land Service in such manner and under such Regulations as 
to your Majesty in your great Wisdom may seem meet. 

And your Petitioner Shall as in Duty ever pray &c.:—THomas Coram. 
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American students who are fortunate enough to see this complete 
account of the Foundling Hospital will be grateful for this fine contribu- 
tion to social-work history. 


SEX CRIMES AND THE LAW 


HICAGO has been shocked by a series of “‘sex crimes” in which very 
young children, as well as women, have been attacked and killed. 
Other cities have had the same experience. That the publicity given one 
crime of this sort has suggested another of the same or similar pattern to 
some psychopathic man seems clear. That the problem called for scientific 
handling rather than hysterical denunciation was also clear. Social work- 
ers were discouraged and alarmed by the widespread acceptance of the 
theory that more and still more punishment would frighten others from 
committing these atrocities. All paroled priscners fell under suspicion, 
and judges enjoyed public acclaim when they gave heavy sentences to any 
man called a “sex offender,” however slight the evidence may have been 
against him. 

Gradually public opinion is turning to a more scientific approach, with 
provision for permanent custodial care when the evidence indicates these 
offenders cannot be trusted to live in the community. But it is proposed 
that the judge shall administer the new program, although the problem 
is one of psychopathology rather than law observance. Dr. Sheldon 
Glueck, in his article on “Sex Crimes and the Law”’ in the Nation,! recom- 
mends a different plan. 

Examining the records of police, judges, probation, prisons and re- 
formatories, and parole, Glueck finds that the police have been much more 
efficient in “solving” —which means the discovery and prosecution of the 
offender—sex crimes than burglary or automobile thefts. His further re- 
mark that they have been “less effective in preventing the commission of 
crimes of this sort” would seem greatly to exaggerate what they have 
done in prevention. As for the judges, evidence which he canvasses shows 
that their decisions exhibit the same irrational differences in the sentences 
imposed that Dr. White found in the sentences generally imposed by 
judges in Indiana.? Clearly judges are not by training and experience pre- 
pared to determine what the treatment of these offenders should be. 
Probation services, still under political control in many places and in- 
adequate in others, Glueck finds, have also not been successful, while “even 
the most ardent believers in the present penal system have in recent years 


t September 25, 1937. 2 See Social Service Review, XI (1937), 234-46. 
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reluctantly admitted that neither prisons nor reformatories as a rule re- 
form offenders.” 

The wholesale condemnation of the whole parole system by news- 
papers as well as the chief head-hunter of the ““G men” makes progress in 
the improvement of parole systems more difficult. Even “indeterminate” 
sentences are in fact limited sentences, and Glueck points out what is so 
frequently the case, namely, that 
the practical issue often presented to a parole board is whether in the case of 
a potentially dangerous criminal sentenced for “‘not more than fifteen years” it 
is better to release him in a few months before he completes his full term, thereby 
affording some watch on him during the frequently crucial period between 
complete imprisonment and complete freedom, or to hold him for the full term, 
thereby slightly reducing his period of potential wrongdoing. 


The plan which Dr. Glueck recommends is that the “sentencing func- 
tion” 
should be intrusted to special “treatment tribunals,’ each composed of one 
legally trained member, a psychiatrist, and a sociologist, social worker, or 
educator..... Each treatment tribunal should have attached to it a detention 
unit and laboratory, staffed by technicians properly trained in the relevant 
disciplines, where offenders awaiting treatment can be examined and investi- 
pated... The probation services should be attached to the treatment 
tribunal. 


This is a proposal for a revolutionary change in our criminal jurispru- 
dence which is sure to meet opposition. A large part of the public still be- 
lieves punishment does cure and demands especially “drastic action” 
when these shocking sex crimes are committed. Dr. Glueck would not, 
of course, say that a tribunal so constituted could succeed in ‘‘curing”’ 
these criminals. But by using such knowledge and skill in treatment as is 
now available, it should be possible as a rule to separate the curable from 
the incurable. For those who obviously should not be permitted at large 
in the community permanent custodial care is necessary. Glueck there- 
fore recommends that 
the treatment tribunals should have the power to impose a wholly indeterminate 
sentence, so that manifestly dangerous individuals might be kept under control 
within institutions and on parole for long periods—if necessary throughout 
life—without the need of reinvoking the slow-moving cumbersome machinery 
of prosecution and trial; while those rapidly rehabilitated might be released, at 
least experimentally, after relatively short periods of control and training. 


All of this is treatment—not prevention at the source. For this a much 
wider program is necessary. Overexploitation of sex and sensationalism 
by press and film undoubtedly have “some connection” with the series of 
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offenses that have occurred in many cities. The pendulum has swung 
“from sex repression to sex obsession.”” As Glueck point out, 

delinquents, who so often become criminals, are of course not immune from 
these influences. No fewer than 78 per cent of the youths sentenced to a well- 
known Eastern reformatory admitted having had illicit sexual experience be- 
fore entering that institution. In fact, almost a third of the 500 young men in- 
volved had indulged in sexual practices at the age of fifteen or less. Examina- 
tion revealed that 27 per cent were venereally diseased when they entered the 
reformatory. Almost a fifth practiced sexual irregularities during a five-year 
follow-up period after parole. 


Unfortunately, however, the sex offenses of boys are too often ignored and 
too great emphasis placed on those of the girls. 

Dr. Glueck recognizes the need for prevention in a general improve- 
ment in economic and social conditions, including 
effective grappling with the slum problem and the evils of poor housing; pro- 
vision of more and better facilities for discovery and treatment of mental 
abnormality and the extension of mental-hygiene programs; wholesome play 
and recreational facilities and special schools for the physically and mentally 
handicapped, as well as other essentials of a healthy social organism. 


With this social workers will agree. But treatment programs cannot 
wait for the accomplishment of this preventive program. The dishearten- 
ing thing is that in recent discussions the basic conditions necessary for 
scientific treatment are too often ignored. 


A “COMMITTEE OF PHYSICIANS” SUBMITS PRINCIPLES 
AND PROPOSALS FOR MEDICAL CARE 


RELEASE issued November 7 by its secretary, Dr. John P. Peters, 

professor of medicine of the Yale School of Medicixie, describes the 
“Committee of Physicians” as representing 430 physicians and surgeons 
throughout the country who agree on the program which they submit to 
medical organizations for consideration and comment. 

The statement of these physicians declares that “it is recognized that 
the medical profession is only one of the several groups to which ‘medical 
care’ is of vital concern. .... Nevertheless the medical profession should 
initiate any proposed changes because physicians are the experts upon 
whom communities must depend.” 

The “Principles” they submit are as follows: 

1. That the health of the people is a direct concern of the government. 

2. That a national public health policy directed toward ail groups of the 
population should be formulated. 
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3. That the problem of economic need and the problem of providing ade- 
quate medical care are not identical and may require different approaches for 
their solution. 

4. That in the provision of adequate medical care for the population four 
agencies are concerned: voluntary agencies, local, state and federal govern- 
ments. 


While the full implications of these principles cannot be judged from 
so brief a statement, they would probably pass unchallenged by most 
nonmedical students of this problem except for the fact that some sus- 
picions might be aroused because voluntary institutions are placed first 
in the list of agencies enumerated in Principle 4. 

The “Proposals” of the Committee make the principles clearer. They 
are as follows: 


1. That the first necessary step toward the realization of the above principles 
is to minimize the risk of illness by prevention. 

2. That an immediate problem is provision of adequate medical care for 
the medically indigent, the cost to be met from public funds (local and/or state 
and/or federal). 

3. That public funds should be made available for the support of medical 
education and for studies, investigations and procedures for raising the stand- 
ards of medical practice. If this is not provided for, the provision of adequate 
medical care may prove impossible. 

4. That public funds should be available for medical research as essential for 
high standards of practice in both preventive and curative medicine. 

5. That public funds should be made available to hospitals that render 
service to the medically indigent and for laboratory and diagnostic and con- 
sultative services. 

6. That in allocation of public funds existing private institutions should be 
utilized to the largest possible extent and that they may receive support so 
long as their service is in consonance with the above principles. 

7. That public health services, federal, state and local, should be extended 
by evolutionary process. 

8. That the investigation and planning of the measures proposed and their 
ultimate direction should be assigned to experts. 

9. That the adequate administration and supervision of the health functions 
of the government, as implied in the above proposals, necessitates in our opinion 
a functional consolidation of all federal health and medical activities, preferably 
under a separate department. 


The emphasis placed on the “‘concern” of government in the health of 
the people and on prevention of disease and the development of public 
health services for this purpose will command universal support among 
secial workers. But there are other items on the program that cannot be 
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accepted. This program comes from distinguished physicians, many of 
whom are on the staffs of our best private hospitals and private medical 
schools. They appreciate the fact that the institutions with which they 
are connected need larger funds for maintenance and research. They 
doubtless think in terms of the services these hospitals render the poor or 
might render them if their resources were larger. They are also eager to 
keep control of health services in the hands of private physicians. To do 
this they ask public subsidies for all private hospitals—good, bad, and 
indifferent—provided only that they have some free beds for the in- 
digent. The most charitable view of such a program is that these dis- 
tinguished physicians do not know the dangers and difficulties involved in 
any system of public subsidies to private agencies. As social workers know 
only too well, once the system of subsidies is begun, poor institutions 
secure grants, unnecessary ones are started when public funds become 
available, and institutions which can no longer command private support 
and whose doors should be closed will be kept open because tax funds 
are available. As a result public funds will be wasted, the poor will not 
be well taken care of, and the prestige of the medical profession will suffer. 

The Committee of Physicians has not taken note of the principle that 
if an agency is supported by government funds it should be controlled by 
the government. This they would object to because the peculiar useful- 
ness of a private institution would then be lost, and the medical profession 
greatly fears state control. However, unquestionably the only safe pro- 
gram is to have public funds administered by public agencies and private 
agencies supported by private funds just as public and private schools are. 

In making these proposals the doctors have had too much in mind the 
unjustified fear of the medical profession of public administration in this 
field. As a result in their recommendations they have fallen between two 
stools. The Journal of the American Medical Association, having dis- 
covered what the program was to be before its release, repudiated the first 
and most important principle the Committee recommends. Because of its 
timidity of approach to the responsibility of government for providing 
medical care, it cannot command the support of the nonmedical groups 
who are greatly interested in the problem of adequate medical care. 

To meet the various types of need we must have both public and pri- 
vate medical services, and the medical profession owes an obligation to 
do what it can to make both efficient from a medical standpoint. 

It should be remembered in this connection that many of our public 
hospitals no longer serve only the destitute. State hospitals for the insane 
and tuberculosis sanitoriums have for years admitted many who do not 
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come from the lowest income group. At the same time there have been 
private mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanitoriums, some of them su- 
perior to the public institutions and others greatly inferior. More recently 
in the Middle West and far west excellent state-maintained general hos- 
pitals have been established in connection with the state university 
medical schools, to which patients who pay their own bills and those 
whose care is paid for out of public funds are admitted. In these the gen- 
eral level of care available for the poor is very much better than in the 
public charity hospitals. Federal grants-in-aid would enable these hos- 
pitals to expand and extend their services and would mean greatly im- 
proved medical care for the poor. At the same time the pernicious subsidy 
system would be avoided. Private hospitals and private medical schools 
like private colleges and universities must look to private funds for their 
support—it is the only basis on which a private institution can remain 
private. 


FOURTH ANNUAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


N OCTOBER the Fourth Annual Labor Conference called by Secre- 

tary of Labor Perkins met in Washington. These conferences have been 
unique in that they have assembled state administrators of labor legisla- 
tion, presidents or secretaries of state federations of labor which usually 
represent labor on proposals before state legislatures, representatives of 
private organizations interested in promoting labor legislation, and inter- 
ested individuals. 

The Conference this year unanimously recommended the enactment of 
federal legislation on wages and hours and asked Congress to include in 
such a measure provisions eliminating the products of child labor and 
industrial home work from interstate commerce. It also asked Secretary 
Perkins to study the problem of discrimination against older workers; and 
urged upon the states the enactment of legislation to put supervision of 
labor standards of apprenticeship in the state labor departments and to 
eliminate industrial home work. It favored ratification of the child-labor 
amendment and the placing of the administration of all state and federal 
labor laws in the states and in the federal government in a single depart- 
ment. 

It is interesting to find administrators of state labor legislation saying 
that ‘the method of state enactment alone has proved inadequate in the 
field of wages, hours, child labor and industrial home work” and that in 
consequence they favor a federal law “‘setting up basic minimum stand- 
ards of wages and maximum hours of labor for employees in industries 
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where interstate competition is a factor.”” The experience with the first 
federal child labor converted them to the value of a federal minimum in 
administering state standards. 

As to a child-labor law the Conference advocated 
(a) a co-operative working arrangement between State and Federal authorities 
in enforcement; (b) a sound work certificate system which serves as the test of 
legal employment and prevents illegal employment; and (c) the prohibition of 
the shipment of goods from factories in which child labor has been employed 
within 30 days prior thereto, which makes enforcement possible without provid- 
ing that a particular child work on a particular article. 


On all these points the Act of 1916 was satisfactory but the Labor 
Standards Bill, as it emerged from the Senate with the Wheeler-Johnson 
amendments, is in many of its features unsatisfactory. 

On the whole the 1937 Conference was a useful one. It reflects Miss 
Perkins’ unique appreciation of the value of having those who are expert 
in administration and those who are pressing for legislation discuss how 
best to achieve the desired objectives. 
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PROGRESS IN STATE LEGISLATION 


Basic 16-Year Minimum-Age Standard in State Child-Labor Laws, January|,1933. 
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States Having Coverage _7ér Some or All 
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Report on the British Social Services: A Survey of the Existing Public 
Social Services in Great Britain with Proposals for Future Development. 
By the Social Services Survey Group of P.E.P. (Political and Economic 
Planning). Published by P.E.P., 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 
S.W.1, June, 1937. Pp. 210. Cloth bound tos. 6d.; in paper boards, 
75s. 6d. 

Political and Economic Planning known in England as P.E.P. is a nonpolitical 
and unofficial group of some hundred members, who during the past four years 
have issued eight reports. Of these the one here reviewed and also The Entrance 
to Industry (1935), The Exit from Industry (1935), and Housing England (1934) 
are of special interest to social workers. Another on the health services, which is 
announced to be in preparation, will also be useful to students of the subject in 
the United States. 

According to the Foreword by its secretary, P.E.P. is made up of “working 
members who are by vocation industrialists, distributors, officers of central 
and local government, university teachers, and so forth’’ who give time to the 
investigations and “suggest principles and possible advances.’”’ The reports, 
which are all anonymous and are thus sponsored by the whole group, have been 
well received, usually rating a “leader” in the London Times, which insures that 
the recommendations will at least be known to the government and will receive 
respectful consideration by a large public. 

In this two-hundred-page Report on the Public Services, P.E.P. has succeeded 
in giving a useful brief survey of the scope and administration of all the existing 
public social services in Great Britain as well as recommendations for their im- 
provement, making it possible for the reader to see the co-ordination or lack of it 
in the initiation and administration of the British services. 

In the Report the public social services are classified and considered in three 
groups as follows (p. 10): (1) constructive community services, including educa- 
tion, public health and medical services, the mental health services, the welfare 
of the blind, the employment exchanges, training centers, etc.; (2) social insur- 
ance services, including the contributory national health, unemployment, and 
widows’, orphans’, and old age pensions, and, very briefly, the noncontributory 
insurance against industrial accident through the workmen’s compensation law; 
and (3) social assistance services, including noncontributory old age pensions, 
unemployment assistance, and public assistance. It would be impossible to dis- 
cuss in detail these services in a single report; but by skilful emphasis on the 
present status and trend of each, the reader is able to see them in relation to 
each other and to the total need. 
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The public expenditure, national and local, for all these services amounted 
to over £400,000,000, or $2,000,000,000, in 1934. As the population of Great 
Britain is one-third that of the United States the American reader will wonder 
whether our expenditures for these services amount to more than $6,000,000,000. 
Anything like an exact estimate of federal, state, and local expenditures is not 
available, but in many fields for which information is available the amount ex- 
pended is much more than three times that of the British, for example, for educa- 
tion, milk inspection, public provision of hospital care, and public assistance or 
relief. How our expenditures in the social insurance field will compare with the 
British we shall not know for several years. 

In Great Britain, as in the United States, most of the public social services 
have been developed during the present century. In 1900 Great Britain’s total 
expenditure for its public services amounted to only $177,500,000 (p. 12). Since 
that time expenditures for education have been multiplied by five, public medi- 
cal services by ten, and “lunacy and mental deficiency” services by four and a 
half (p. 56). Moreover, in spite of the development of its social insurance pro- 
gram, expenditure for general public assistance or poor relief, not including un- 
employment assistance or the noncontributory old age pensions, was 12 per cent 
of the total amount expended for all public social services in 1934-35 and the 
cost in 1935 was more than three times what it was in 1914. This increased cost 
reflects not so much an increase in the number of the destitute as a raising of the 
standard of what constitutes destitution and a more adequate provision for 
those who are dependent upon public assistance. 

Most of the statistics given in the P.E.P. report are not difficult for the social 
service student to obtain since the government issues an annual “white paper” 
on its public social services which makes available a summary of costs and num- 
bers of beneficiaries and reports of administrative agencies. But this Report 
is more inclusive than the “white paper,’’ much briefer than the reports of indi- 
vidual services, and contains some unpublished material so that the general 
reader and the student of social conditions is enabled to form a judgment of the 
extent and deficiencies of this network of services. 

What is especially interesting to American students are the references to the 
development of new administrative techniques, the changes in administrative 
agencies which the creation of new services and the adaptation of old services 
have required, and the recommendations for changes which the Report makes. 
As in the United States there has been progress toward centralization and the 
adoption of larger local administrative units. The old ad hoc committees or 
boards responsible for a single program are disappearing, and responsibility for 
the administration of a number of services is being concentrated in an elected 
agency serving a much larger area than the old local administrative units. The 
creation of nationally administered services—the noncontributory old age pen- 
sions, the employment exchanges. the insurances, and unemployment assistance 
—represents the greatest change. 

The recommendations, covering as they do so many services, cannot be dis- 
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cussed in detail here. In general they are of the practical, next-step variety. 
That is to say, most of the suggestions follow the present trend in the develop- 
ment of the public social services and suggest improvements which are within 
the existing framework. Some would mean only minor changes, but others 
would greatly extend existing services. 

While the recommendations are in general of the sort that a conservative 
government might be willing to accept, this is not to say that the whole basis of 
the public social services and their future development have not been considered 
in this Report. There is an excellent chapter (ix) on the “Significance of Public 
Social Services,”’ in which basic problems are briefly canvassed. For example in a 
section on ‘‘Needs and Capacity To Pay,” the injustice of the flat-rate contribu- 
tions to the lower wage-earning group is noticed. ‘‘Adult males,’’ we are told (p. 
165), ‘‘at present pay in compulsory state insurances of all kinds nearly 5 per 
cent of their income if they are earning under 35 shillings [$8.75] a week, and less 
than 2 per cent if they are earning over 80 shillings [$20].”” The inability of the 
lower income group to pay ‘‘a penny a week more, if, indeed, they can afford 
their existing contributions” is noted as a reason why insurance cannot be made 
more adequate (p. 165), but abandoning employee contributions is not suggest- 
ed. To meet the basic problem of low wages and large families, the Report recom- 
mends that Seebohm Rowntree’s scheme for paying five shillings a week in re- 
spect of each child after the third in every family “should be tried as an experi- 
ment” (p. 167). 

What is evidently felt to be the most important recommendation of the Re- 
port is the creation of a “permanent social services statutory committee” for 
‘‘reviewing the public social services as a whole and of recommending necessary 
changes in their structure or their method of operation” (p. 178). The precedent 
for such a committee is the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee 
created by the Act of 1934, which, under the chairmanship of Sir William 
Beveridge, has already proved its value. Such a committee would have no re- 
sponsibility for administering any social service funds, but would have authority 
to make thorough inquiries and would submit an annual report embodying its 
recommendations and findings. It would consider such subjects as priority in 
the development of new services or the expansion of existing ones, and the effi- 
ciency of grant-aided work done by local authorities as well as the general bene- 
fits or defects of the services (p. 179). The Report considers two alternatives to 
this social services statutory committee—a Royal Commission to investigate 
the whole subject or a new cabinet office. The permanent committee, P.E.P. 
finds, has advantages over either. 

American social workers who are bewildered by the lack of professional train- 
ing of the public social workers in Great Britain will be interested to know that 
this Report calls attention to this fact and expresses doubts as to whether as a 
body the investigating officers of the Unemployment Assistance Board “‘are 
sufficiently well chosen and trained to carry out thei. very difficult and impor- 
tant social work in the home of unemployed people” (p. 174) and concludes that 
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in ‘‘view of the importance of home contacts in some of the constructive com- 
munity services and of the home visitation involved in the administration of the 
social assistance services, there is plainly a real need for a comprehensive course 
of training in social case work, to be taken by all who wish to engage in this 
career’ (p. 175). The personnel problem of the British has not been political 
appointments but the traditional use of clerks “trained in the service’ whose 
ignorance of the principles of social treatment has made the adoption of arith- 
metical formulas to determine assistance seem necessary. In thus permitting 
no discretion by the investigator, which is, of course, a means of making social 
case work impossible, an apparent legal equality of treatment is provided, but at 
the cost of individualization in treatment. Altogether, for those who have de- 
voted much time to the study of British trends and developments as well as for 
those who know little about the public social services of Great Britain, this Re- 


port should prove useful and interesting. 
GRACE ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Industrial Assurance: An Historical and Critical Study. By Sir ARNOLD 
WILSON and PRoFEssoR HERMANN Levy. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xxxiiit+159. 215. 

In 1933 Maurice Taylor published a book under the title The Social Cost of 
Industrial Insurance which may be regarded as the most exhaustive and 
thoroughgoing study of the subject of industrial insurance in the United States 
that had appeared up to the present time. The present volume by Sir Arnold 
Wilson and Professor Levy is a similarly thoroughgoing and incisive critical 
discussion of the subject in England. To an American acquainted with the 
nature of the industrial insurance business, there is a surprising similarity be- 
tween the evils attending its conduct in the two countries. Whole pages of 
critical discussion might be taken bodily from the present volume and be con- 
sidered fully applicable to the industrial insurance business in the United States. 

The authors first discuss death benefits in economic history, beginning with 
the guilds, and then take up the early history of industrial insurance in Great 
Britain. It is interesting to learn that more than fifty years ago the business 
was the subject of an investigation by a royal commission. The development of 
the companies, the proposal that provisions for death benefits be included in 
the National Health Insurance Scheme, the various official and unofficial in- 
vestigations conducted during the present century, and the part played by the 
English Post Office in selling annuities are each discussed in detail. One learns 
with interest that that indefatigable student, Mr. Sidney Webb, carried on a 
most extensive investigation of the industrial insurance business in 1915. Many 
of the evils that are characteristic of the business as carried on both in Great 
Britain and the United States today have a dishonorable tradition of long life. 

In the second part of their volume the authors discuss the insured and the 
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insurers under the head of the people affected, the agent, and the insurance 
companies. Part III takes up organization and finance, and Part IV is devoted 
to industrial insurance and the state. The volume ends with constructive pro- 
posals for meeting the problems of industrial insurance. 

These proposals are presented after a consideration of numerous alternatives. 
The alternatives to the existing system are: (1) To impose fresh legislative re- 
strictions and closer official inspection and control. The authors are of the 
opinion that no major reforms are likely to be secured by attempting to im- 
prove particular phases of the private industrial insurance business by such 
methods. (2) The formation of a public utility corporation more completely 
controlled by the state than are the present companies. In the opinion of the 
authors this would not result in the reduction of costs to any considerable ex- 
tent and would be likely to perpetuate the existing system under another name. 
(3) A revival of the Post Office scheme, a proposal which, in the opinion of the 
writers, would divert the Post Office from its proper function in order to ac- 
complish a purpose that could be much more satisfactorily performed by an- 
other method. (4) The use of the employment exchanges to administer a com- 
prehensive compulsory system of health insurance, including funeral benefits. 
The authors do not believe that additional burdens should be imposed upon the 
existing system of employment exchanges. (5) They prefer instead to include 
compulsory funeral benefits as a part of the health insurance scheme, in ac- 
cordance with the original intention of the promoters of that scheme. They 
point out that such a proposal has been adopted in various countries as a part 
of the social insurance provisions, the only important exceptions being the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Against this proposal to incorporate funeral benefits under the health insur- 
ance scheme and thus to eliminate the business of private industrial insurance, 
the usual arguments against nationalization are advanced. More important are 
the arguments to the effect that the administrative costs of such a system would 
be high and that the reorganization of the existing industrial insurance business 
by transfer from private ownership or mutual societies to the state entails in- 
surmountable obstacles. Facts are presented to show that the cost of administer- 
ing social insurance systems is very much below those of administering private 
insurance. Though it is acknowledged that many important problems would 
have to be met in order to secure the equitable and efficient transfer of the 
private business to the health insurance scheme, none of these problems are 
regarded as insurmountable. 

In the United States there are numerous persons who believe that the private 
business of industrial insurance carries with it so many disadvantages to the 
people who are supposed to benefit from it that it would be better if the sale of 
industrial insurance were completely eliminated. This appears also to be the 
view of Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Levy, though they state the matter less 
directly by referring to the transfer of industrial insurance to the state. Among 
the evils which this and other investigations have disclosed are the fact that the 
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working-class population pays a relatively high cost for the insurance that it 
obtains; that the system of selling industrial insurance through agents results 
in high costs, in overselling, and in a very high lapse rate; and that a consider- 
able proportion of the money spent by working-class policyholders is wasted, 
and frequently fails to accomplish the purpose for which it was spent. 

The authors of the present volume discuss in much detail the pressure on 
housewives, the hypocrisy, the intimidation, the over-persuasion, and the oc- 
casionally unscrupulous practices accompanying a system of selling under which 
the agent can only hope to maintain an income or to increase it by showing the 
constantly increasing amount of insurance in force. They point out that in 1930 
there were 71,502 agents and canvassers devoting their efforts to the sale of 
industrial insurance in Great Britain. It is a common practice in Great Britain 
for a particular company to permit its agents to compete with each other in the 
same territory. Attention is called to the development of various methods of 
producing an increase in business, such as “special weeks” and “stunt weeks.” 
Though the companies assert that a high lapse rate brings serious losses to them, 
they are not averse to imposing pressure upon their agents which can have no 
other effect than to increase the lapse rate. 

In a number of important respects the business of selling industrial insurance 
in Great Britain has characteristics that do not at present prevail in the United 
States. For example, except for the relatively unimportant collecting societies, 
which are in the nature of mutual associations, the industrial business is con- 
ducted by profit-making corporations. Only in recent years has it become a 
practice of the more important of these corporations to distribute what are 
called ‘‘bonuses’’ to the policyholders. There is apparently no statutory regula- 
tion of these bonuses, their amount and character being largely dependent upon 
the will of the managers of the insurance companies. Though there are many 
profit-making companies operating in the United States, only an insignificant 
proportion of all insurance of an industrial character is carried with such com- 
panies. In Great Britain the fact that the life-insurance business is conducted 
as a profit-making enterprise in the interest of the stockholders is evidenced by 
the fact that the largest insurance company, the Prudential, distributed in 1935 
to the holders of the ‘‘A”’ shares 25 per cent in profit and an additional dividend 
of 93.6 per cent. Since 1919 the Pearl Company has distributed 50 per cent 
annually on its paid-up capital. It is apparent that American companies have 
devised more subtle methods of carrying on the business in the interest of those 
who control the companies. 

Another difference is the fact that much industrial insurance in Great 
Britain is sold by agents who have bought over from their predecessors the 
good-will attaching to a certain clientele. This good-will is called “book inter- 
est,”’ and the companies have not apparently been much concerned with at- 
tempts to eliminate it. In part the problem of book interest arises from the fact 
that only a few of the industrial insurance companies have adopted what, in 
England, is called the “block system,” that is, the system under which an agent 
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is given an exclusive territory in which to sell insurance and collect premiums 
for industrial insurance and in which other agents are forbidden by the same 
company to operate. It appears, furthermore, that there is a smaller degree of 
regulation over the insurance business in Great Britain than in this country, as 
well as a failure to compel reports from the companies in the detail generally 
required by important American states. 

Only one important matter seems to have been excluded from the present 
volume. Though mortality ratios are discussed incidentally at a number of 
points, little attention is given to their bearing upon the cost of running the in- 
surance business, to the possibility that an improvement in mortality might re- 
sult in the lowering of premium rates, nor to the effect of overselling upon the 
costs of meeting claims because of the acceptance of poor risks. This omission 
may be the result of the fact that regular dividends to policyholders are not a 
part of the business of industrial insurance in Great Britain. 

The volume has an extensive Bibliography and a valuable Index. It not 
only will be accepted by impartial students of life-insurance as an authoritative 
discussion of an important problem, but one may feel confident that it will serve 
the interests of working-class policyholders to whom it is dedicated by the 


authors. 
EDWARD BERMAN 
Works Procress ADMINISTRATION 
WaAsHINGTON, D.C. 


The British Civil Servant. Edited by Wrtt1am A. Rosson. London: 

George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1937. Pp. 254. 7s. 6d. 

American students of public administration welcome any volume that comes 
from Dr. Robson’s hands. In collecting these comments, the editor has repuk- 
lished several essays that appeared in the Political Quarterly of last year (April- 
June, 1936). It is, however, convenient to have the rounded view presented as 
is done in this volume. The writers of the different chapters can be described as 
experts. Dr. Robson, whose field is that of administrative law at the University 
of London, introduces the series of eleven chapters by an extremely interesting 
and constructive statement of the problem. He reviews the marked changes in 
the conditions of employment, the code of conduct, the assumptions on which 
the whole service is based, the need of securing men and women of more con- 
structive ability and imagination in the service, and of developing greater unity 
within the service and greater mobility between the service and the outside 
world. This is followed, as has been said, by ten independent statements, con- 
taining, perhaps because of able planning and editing, practically no repetition 
and supplementing each other in an interesting and satisfactory way. As the 
writers know their subject they need waste no time obtaining the confidence of 
the reader. 

Professor Ernest Barker, the author of the chapter ‘“Home Civil Service,’’ is 
professor of political science at Cambridge. Harold Nicolson, who writes on the 
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“Foreign Service,” is now a member of Parliament, and has served in the Foreign 
Office; A. J. Waldegrave, writing on the ‘‘Middle and Lower Grades of the Civil 
Service,” is honorary secretary of the Institute of Public Administration. A 
former Lord Mayor of Manchester, Sir Ernest Simon, contributes the “Chief 
Officers of the Local Government,’’ while the general secretary of the National 
Association of Local Government Officers writes of the ‘Middle and Lower 
Grades of the Local Government Service”; Dr. Herman Finer, of the Univer- 
sity of London, discusses the “‘Personnel of Semi-Public Services’”—the Central 
Electricity Board, the Port of London Authority, the Electricity Commission- 
ers, and the London Passenger Transport Board, to which Dr. Robson has re- 
cently devoted a separate volume, which must be included in any comprehensive 
view of the services for which personnel is to be equipped and recruited. The 
question of the “‘expert,”’ to which attention has been recently called by the 
claim of Congress to have a share in his selection under the Social Security Act, 
is dealt with by F. A. A. Menzler, who has been in the Government Actuary’s 
Department and once chairman of the Institution of Professional Civil Servants. 
Ray Strachey, the secretary of the Women’s Employment Federation, discusses 
the question of ‘“Women in the Civil Service’; John Coatman, who has been 
superintendent of the Indian Police Service and professor of imperial economic 
relations at the University of London, sets out in a very interesting way the prob- 
lems presented by the “Indian Civil Service’’; the “Colonial Service”’ is discussed 
by Leonard Barnes, who has been a Colonial civil servant. 

The reason for such a volume is the conviction that, while perhaps much has 
been accomplished and great satisfaction may be assumed, there remains much 
to be accomplished and many improvements could be suggested. The purpose is 
to learn where the conditions are really satisfactory and where changes are ur- 
gently called for. 

Two subjects to which Mrs. Strachey calls special attention are the restricted 
use of women and the unequal pay of men and women. The same undemocratic 
attitude is revealed in the chapters on the Indian and Colonial services, though 
Mrs. Strachey, strangely enough, does not make the point that to widen the 
range of selection by including women more freely (or Indian or Colonial appli- 
cants) inevitably raises the marginal level and so lifts the service, if efficient 
service is the object sought. 

To the American student familiar with the provision for equal pay as between 
the sexes in the federal civil service, the differences in scales of pay, the exclusion 
of women from certain branches of the service, and the requirement that women 
entering the service agree to resign on marriage are conclusive evidence of an 
out-of-date and archaic attitude. This is one of many aspects of the service to 
which attention is called in evidence that it must be made more responsive to 
many changes that have taken place and are taking place in the community 
today. The development of the newer universities makes the conspicuous place 
occupied by Oxford and Cambridge as sources of personnel seem evidence of 
lack of real adjustment of test to natural qualifications. 
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There are four levels at which entrance to the service may be made. For the 
administrative service a university education is necessary; for the executive 
class, candidates compete at the age of eighteen or nineteen and must be up to 
the “Higher School” standard; for the clerical class, applicants may be sixteen 
or seventeen and must have the school-leaving certificate. There are also exami- 
nations or tests on a still lower level. 

When applicants are received at so early an age and with so little education 
obviously many problems of “‘in-service’’ training must develop. It is almost 
incredible to an American student that the development of public service should 
be thought possible on so low and so narrow a base. Yet one recalls that a dis- 
tinguished self-styled “Commission on Better Public Personnel” in the United 
States thought that certain services might be recruited from applicants with no 
more than two years of high-school education and under the guise of a career 
service be protected from later competition from those who take advantage of 
the public educational facilities available in practically all parts of the country. 

The need of wider training either before or after entering the service, the de- 
velopment of some ‘“‘in-service’’ training, especially in the postal organization, 
the establishment of co-operative relationships with the public education au- 
thorities and the universities, the need of a more democratic recognition of ele- 
ments in the population that have not before been considered in the type of ex- 
amination or the recruiting—and this applies in Great Britain, in India, and in 
the colonies—all these evidences of desirable change were brought out in one 
way or another by all the co-workers selected by Dr. Rebson. 

It is good for the American student to have these weaknesses of the British 
system brought to his attention. The fact that the patronage element may have 
been largely eliminated may disguise from the American student other weak- 
nesses. Surely there is no reason to follow blindly or to adopt unintelligently, 
practices wholly out of gear with the standard of education or relationship be- 
tween the sexes, and between and among the races or among occupational groups 
in the United States. A volume like this makes evident the possibility of demand- 
ing higher educational qualifications and relying more fully on the public educa- 
tion authorities and the colleges and universities and the professional schools to 
meet the obligation of supplying applicants able to contribute both the indi- 
vidual’s work of high grade and a relationship to the community that is repre- 


sentative and interpretative. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Youth in British Industry. By JouN GOLLAN. London: Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd., 1937. Pp. 344. 6s. 
The recent Act of Congress! giving permanency to the Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training (created by executive order in 1934 as an independent 
body) and its lodgment with the Department of Labor gives promise that 


t Pub. No. 308 (U.S. 75th Cong., 1st sess.). 
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wider and more continuous attention is to be given to the problem of the en- 
trance of youth into American industry. To those who have been following this 
new development Mr. Gollan’s account of British experience in this field will be 
particularly interesting. Similarity between the two problems emerges at many 
points, but the reader will be bound to note how extraordinarily more difficult 
their problem has become due to the fourteen-year school-leaving age. 

After an introductory chapter, in which the operation of the long-lived 
Statute of Apprentices is reviewed and the history of the early factory acts 
touched upon, the author proceeds to an analysis of present-day employment of 
juveniles in selected industries. Textiles, chemicals, the metal trades, mining, 
and the distributive trades are among those studied, and in all of them there is 
the same discouraging picture of the effects of unregulated entrance into blind- 
alley occupations. The high incidence of blind-alley occupations in so many of 
the industries under review is explained in terms of increasing rationalization 
and improved machinery with a consequent diminution in the numbers of 
skilled workers required. Along with the nonprogressive character of much of 
the employment open to youth, the author finds “‘sacking”’ at the age of eighteen 
or twenty widely prevalent: 

Sacking at eighteen is largely explained by the wages position, and the desire of 
the employers to carry on the industry with youth labour in those sections where the 
percentage of youth labour is exiremely high. In soap and candles, for example, wages 
increase from 23/— at seventeen years to 30/— at eighteen years, then by 7/— stages to 
twenty years, where the wage stands at 42/-. The minimum adult wages for this sec- 
tion, however, is 53/-. Rather than pay this big increase the employers sack the youth 
and take on cheaper juvenile labour, which in turn eventually receives the sack when 
it ‘‘comes of age.’’ In drugs and fine chemicals, the jump is from 39/— to 53/— and the 
same dismal story is repeated [p. 110]. 


The practice of transferring young workers from sections where there is an 
oversupply—particularly from the distressed areas—into areas where there is 
a demand for their services is a relatively new development. Although in- 
augurated by the government in 1928, it has only been in the past four year 
that the numbers transferred have reached large proportions. The Ministry of 
Labour Gazette reported 10,024 such transfers during the year 1935. Vigorous 
opposition to the scheme in its present form has been maintained by the Trade 
Union Council, who contend that the transfers are accompanied by insufficient 
supervision and that in effect it is merely pouring more children into more blind- 
alley occupations. They are particularly insistent that the fourteen-to-sixteen- 
year-old group be excluded. The fact that the wages paid these transferred 
workers have frequently been too small to cover living expenses has resulted in 
the government setting aside a fund out of which maintenance grants are paid. 
Of this policy the author says: 


It is, indeed, typical of the attitude of the Government towards the youth that 
while maintenance grants could not be provided for keeping juveniles at school until 
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the age of sixteen, money was readily forthcoming to provide employers with cheap 
sources of labour. While no one would oppose these grants it is clear that the real solu- 
tion to the problem is to see that these juveniles are paid decent wages and not that the 
employers are subsidized out of State funds [p. 176]. 


It is impossible to read of these transfers without being reminded of the cart- 
loads of miserable parish apprentices that were hauled out of London in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries to be dumped at the door of some re- 
mote water-driven cotton factory. As a twentieth-century labor policy for chil- 
dren it would seem to be open to serious criticism. 

The author finds the only complete solution in socialism; however, as im- 
mediate steps he advances a ‘‘Charter of Youth.’’ The principal features of this 
are the raising of the school-leaving age to sixteen with maintenance grants of 
5/—and compulsory attendance at continuation school for those between sixteen 
and eighteen (p. 301); the granting of increased powers to the juvenile employ- 
ment committees to include among others “‘the right to refuse youth labour for 
definitely blind-alley occupations; the right to satisfy themselves on wages, 
possibilities of promotion, proper ratio of juvenile to adult labour, possibilities 
for decent training’” (pp. 302-3); revised apprenticeship agreements; and the 
enactment of labor legislation that will be far more liberal than the most recent 
factory act. 

It should be said that while Mr. Gollan becomes highly indignant at times 
over the situation as he finds it, there is convincing documentation and a wealth 
of statistical data drawn from official sources to support his views. 

JAMES Brown IV 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Work as Cause and Function, and Other Papers. By PorteER R. LEE. 
(‘Publications of the New York School of Social Work.’’) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. x +270. $2.50. 

The fifteen addresses which make the contents of this volume of Porter R. 
Lee’s writings, issued by the New York School of Social Work, cover a period 
of approximately a quarter of a century. The book, as a whole, has the char- 
acter of an autobiography, so convincingly does it portray the mind at work of a 
teacher who has been sensitive to the changes that have come rapidly in his 
time and who has stimulated thinking in terms of a new era. The first para- 
graph of the opening address is illustrative. ‘Social work in 1929,’’ Mr. Lee 
says, ‘‘is a developing force in a changing world. From a movement dominated 
largely by motives it has developed into a movement in which motives compete 
for dominance with intellectual conviction”; and later (p. 8) in the same ad- 
dress, “Social work must decrease relatively its reliance upon sentiment and 
increase relatively its reliance upon an intellectual conviction on the part of its 


supporters.” 
Those who have had the benefit of being pupils of Mr. Lee, or of serving with 
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him on committees, have experienced the liberating quality of his leadership, 
the stimulus of his appeal to the reasoning faculties. They (his students and 
fellow-committee members) have been partners in a process first of analysis, 
then of synthesis. They together have helped to create methods of work,which 
under trial should prove his thesis that reliance must be grounded on the con- 
sistent use of reason. In simpler words, Mr. Lee is always the educator. These 
addresses, if there were no other proof, serve to place him where he belongs— 
in the company of the Mark Hopkinses. This statement implies that as such 
he, the teacher, is likewise not only the student but always the pupil. 

The addresses, also, give proof of the fact that Mr. Lee’s method of approach 
to any subject which he treats is consistently that of the social case worker. As 
such he stresses the necessity of realizing “the essential unity of life’ and of 
“the value for every human relationship of all that enriches, strengthens, or 
stabilizes any such relationship. ... . Records of human relationships of what- 
ever kind or wherever found are entirely relevant material for teaching in the 
field of social work’’ (p. 79). Many students in the New York School of Social 
Work have benefited by and been grateful for Mr. Lee’s own adventure into the 
realm of fiction in his search for teaching material. He says that “‘in an analysis 
of novels and plays’’ has been discovered ‘‘a wealth of new material” for the 
teaching of social case work when these are “‘a record of the effort of one person 
to influence, guide, or control the conduct or well-being of another’ (p. 79). 

Furthermore, as ‘‘a student of the culture of family life,’”’ which the faculty 
of the New York School of Social Work in its Introduction says ‘“‘is one of the 
four main lines of his contribution,”’ he has not only taught in terms of concrete 
family situations but in terms that have liberated the family from being put into 
special categories or classes. In these years of mounting relief and of the rapid 
transference of home relief from private to public auspices he has stressed the 
need of transmuting “income into welfare,”’ of acting in the light of a valid 
answer to the question “What kind of social life do we want in this nation, 
whatever be the social order in which we have to live it?” (p. 230). While as 
teacher and student he has made a contribution which one cannot measure to the 
development of the technique of social work, he has kept before his public the 
fact that the program “‘for social security . .. . rests only partially upon the 
philosophy and the skill of the social worker,”’ that “‘its successful incorporation 
into American social life involves the collaboration of widely different functions 
and widely different disciplines” (p. 243). This ability of Mr. Lee’s to think in 
terms of a total situation, coupled with freedom from prejudice in favor either 
of tradition or of change for the sake of change, has been of incalculable value 
in the development of social work as a profession. Because these addresses show 
the nature and scope of that contribution, they are destined to hold a place on 
the shelf of indispensable source books in the library of any social-work student. 


Mary WILiLcox GLENN 


New York City 
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Competition and Co-operation. By Mark A. May and LEonarp W. Doos. 

(Social Science Research Council Bull. 25.) New York, 1937. $1.00. 
Memorandum on Research in Competition and Co-operation. By MEMBERS 

OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMPETITION AND CO-OPERATION, SOCIAL 

SCIENCE RESEARCH CounciL. New York, 1937. 

These two publications—the first a report by a subcommittee of the Social 
Science Research Council Committee on Personality and Culture, the other an 
interpretative summary of research literature and problems entering into the re- 
port—constitute the first of a proposed series of experiments by the Council 
in “the preparation and publication of integrated research suggestions.”’ 

The report itself, which is the work of Mark May and Leonard Doob, seeks 
to relate co-operation and competition to the wider field of personality and cul- 
ture in a way that will facilitate future systematized research. As the authors 
state, men and women everywhere—both in America and in Europe—are being 
challenged by the question whether a given task can be performed more effi- 
ciently competitively or co-operatively. Shortcomings in the methodology of in- 
vestigators who have attempted to answer the question have prompted the 
writers to seek more adequate conceptions of basic terms as well as a tentative 
framework of guiding concepts by which to organize existing relevant knowledge, 
and to attack certain proposed research problems. 

In their first chapter the writers examine the concepts of competition and co- 
operation critically. By illustration they show that no conception of either 
term is adequate which stops with a definition of a social form of behavior and 
does not take into account the psychology of the individuals who are behaving. 
Their thesis is that in order to understand a sample of competition or co-opera- 
tion, the co-operator or competitor himself must be studied psychologically. 
This thesis underlies the entire report. Similarly evident throughout the report 
is a high concern—which bespeaks the psychological approach—for the investi- 
gator’s bias and personality as an inescapable factor in research. 

Chapter ii presents a theory of competition and co-operation, qualified as 
tentative and orienting only. Eight conceptual units are developed: four are 
social or “objective” (goals, persons, rules, and performances) and four are 
psychological or ‘‘subjective”’ (discrepancy between levels of achievement and 
levels of aspiration, knowledge, attitudes, and skill). Between these factors, 
which are taken to be discoverable variables, eight functional relationships are 
postulated. As “postulates” these assumed relationships are intended to serve 
as tools, in the application of which competitive or co-operative behavior can 
be singled out, described, and understood. Together the postulates form a “‘the- 
ory of competition and co-operation,” presented as a kind of ‘“‘chart and compass 
to guide us in finding our way through the present wilderness of unrelated items 
of research and to formulate needed research.” While admittedly deductive to a 
dangerous degree, the theory is offered as a tentative point of departure for a 
much-needed assembling of ideas in the field. 
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Most of the remainder of the report is given over to organizing—“around the 
prevailing conventional research methods’’—a set of propositions expressed in 
terms of the previously devised conceptual system. In developing the system 
four “crucial questions’ had been set down: Why do individuals compete or co- 
operate? For what things do they compete or co-operate? With what persons do 
they co-operate, or compete rather than co-operate, or co-operate rather than 
compete? In what manner do they compete or co-operate? An elaboration and 
refinement of these questions is used to arrive at a series of “propositions,”’ 
twenty-four in number, which are said to express the existing state of knowledge 
relevant to the problem of co-operation and competition. In each case scientific 
data bearing on the proposition are presented, and a connection with the initial 
theory is suggested, together with “leads’’ for future research. 

Although it is not feasible here without a preliminary detailed statement of 
the terminology employed to enumerate the propositions, certain of the main 
principles expressed by them may be stated to advantage: that co-operation is 
just as “natural’’ as competition and vice versa; that the choice of either method 
depends upon the whole social situation as interpreted by individuals dominated 
by a cultural heritage. 

Nine of the propositions are formulated in relation to the conventional ex- 
perimental approach and incorporate the more significant experimental data 
relevant to the problem of co-operation and competition. The hope is expressed 
that further experimental verification of them will be attempted. However, the 
inadequacy of the experimental method, its inability to isolate variables and to 
establish control situations comparable to those utilized in the physical sciences, 
are emphasized. The common overconcern with the social situation as such and 
failure to deal in psychological terms with the situation as interpreted by the 
individual—faults which characterize most applications of the experimental 
method—are cited as reasons why additional approaches are necessary if com- 
plete analysis is to be made of the total configuration of behavior in any given 
situation. 

The report next examines the sociological approach. Here the procedure is 
to analyze sociological studies relating to three topics—group organizations, 
government employees, and certain aspects of education. The suggestion is 
strongly put that “sociological work in the past has not dealt adequately with 
competition and co-operation.” 

The primary inadequacy of sociology, which is characterized as a “‘borderline 
field between psychological experimentation and anthropological generaliza- 
tions,” is said to be its tendency to giide over the problem of individual differ- 
ences and its lack of precision regarding the psychological aspects of social phe- 
nomena. In the course of this chapter a highly interesting discussion of group 
organizations—clubs, associations, utopian communities, and economic co- 
operatives—is presented in the light of these questions: What sort of people or- 
ganize and join them? Why do individuals join them? Why do they fail? What 
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are the minimum essentials for success? Generalized answers are stated in terms 
of applications of the theory: They should offer intriguing challenges as basic 
points for future research. 

In connection with chapter v, on “Anthropological Approach,” nine addi- 
tional propositions are presented. Stress is laid upon the knowledge gained from 
anthropological research regarding the relativity of behavior in respect to a given 
culture; although, as in the case of the sociological approach, disregard of indi- 
vidual differences as well as the possible presence of large errors of sampling are 
cited as shortcomings. 

Discussion turns next to the life-history approach. The six remaining propo- 
sitions are here induced. Since culture cannot give the complete explanation of 
competitive or co-operative behavior in a specific individual, the conclusion is 
offered that the life-history approach is essential to any thoroughgoing scientific 
analysis. In this connection psychoanalysis is suggested as the best technique. 
Efforts in the political science field to psychoanalyze social situations were earlier 
disapproved (p. 9, n. 1); in this chapter it is emphasized that acceptance of the 
psychoanalytic technique does not imply complete underwriting of the many 
“untested principles of psychoanalytic theory” (p. 139). It is also pointed out 
that even a modification of psychoanalytic procedure is a long and drawn-out 
process and that, in consequence, substitute methodologies—specifically that of 
“indirection,” i.e., “securing information about an individual without his being 
aware of it”—are desirable in order to obtain abbreviated life-histories. There 
is, in this section, a regrettable lack of clarity and detail as to how far the psy- 
choanalytic technique—recognized even by laymen as a highly specialized and 
essentially therapeutic process—would be applicable where the problem at hand 
is why numbers of people participate in a given group activity. 

In their concluding chapter the writers characterize their twenty-four propo- 
sitions as summarizing the existing “scattered, spotty, even chaotic” research on 
competition and co-operation. They also assign four values to their “theory of 
competition and cooperation,’ delineated by them as an “integrator for widely 
dispersed and unrelated data.”” Thus the theory is declared to be useful: as a 
framework by which to classify existing knowledge; because of its possible pre- 
dictive powers; in pointing to crucial problems for future research—sixty-eight 
specific problems are listed; and, finally, as a guide in research. 

The Memorandum, companion volume to the report, presents an imposing 
summary and interpretation of existing literature on co-operation and competi- 
tion, including over six hundred articles and books, all of which were carefully 
analyzed before the theory of competition and co-operation was formulated. In 
addition to surveys of existing literature, fresh contributions, which have been 
separately published," were made by John Dollard and Margaret Mead. A com- 
prehensive list of suggested research problems also is given. 


t John Dollard, Criteria for Life History (New Haven: Yale University Press), and 
Margaret Mead, Co-operation and Competition among Primitive Peoples (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Co.). 
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The Council, in publishing these two volumes, has indeed offered ‘‘integrated 
research suggestions” that no doubt will stimulate much valuable discussion and 
research. Many social scientists, however, will question the slight attention giv- 
en to economic factors, which, although ‘“‘not denying” their importance, the 


writers treat in an astonishingly abrupt fashion. 
FrED K. HoEHLER 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 


Public Enterprise Developments in Social Ownership and Control in Great 
Britain. Edited for the New Fabian Research Bureau by Ws. A. 
Rosson, B.Sc. (Economics) L.L.M., Pu.D. London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1937. Pp. 416. 12s. 6d. 

The President’s Committee on Administrative Management listed fourth 
among their final proposals with reference to the so-called independent agencies 
the following recommendations: 

Overhaul the 100 independent agencies, administrations, authorities, boards, and 
commissions, and place them by Executive order within one or the other of the fol- 
lowing 12 major executive departments: State, Treasury, War, Justice, Post Office, 
Navy, Conservation, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Social Welfare, and Public Works; 
and place upon the Executive continuing responsibility for the maintenance of effective 
organizations. 

This theory that the independent authorities, generally administered under a 
board, should be transferred, probably, though not always having the board 
lopped off, to one of the executive departments, of which the number should be 
as small as possible, has had great vogue among American political scientists 
since the adoption of the much praised administrative code by Governor Lowden 
of Illinois in 1917. The abolition of the board whether as the head of a major de- 
partment or a subordinate administrative device has become almost like an arti- 
cle in the creed of the pious or an item in the Confession of Faith of the devout. 

Of course, there are dissenters like certain advocates of volunteer or part- 
time contributions to complicated governmental problems connected with which 
there are still admittedly many as yet unanswered questions. To these dissenters 
who are treated by the political scientists as though their dissent partook almost 
of blasphemy, these discussions of Dr. Robson’s will be extremely interesting. 

In this compilation, as in his study of the Civil Servant in Great Britain, Dr. 
Robson has assembled a number of descriptive, historical, analytical, and critical 
essays dealing with independent authorities set up during the last thirty, and 
especially the last ten years, intrusted with the operation of vital public utilities 
and the regulation or organization of great national industries ‘““whose impor- 
tance in the economic and social life of the community it is impossible to over- 
estimate”’ (p. 1). 

The investigators hold certain common basic views and share pretty com- 
pletely the same assumptions as to what would be desirable. The results are 
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therefore coherent and consistent. The investigators are also of varied experience, 
and the results are therefore intelligent and pertinent. The eight authorities de- 
scribed are the Port of London Authority, the Forestry Commission, the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, the Central Electricity Board, the London Passenger 
Traffic Board, the Coal Mines Reorganization Commission, the Agricultural 
Marketing Boards, and in addition, the Post Office, which has features different 
from other ministries or departments, and the Co-operative Movement, which, 
although it is a “‘purely evolutionary development without statutory estab- 
lishments,’”’ has an organization and administrative practices interesting to 
students of administrative development. These studies are summarized and 
commented on in a final chapter by Dr. Robson, who looks on the “‘rise of the 
public service board, which is a new type of concern for operating, organizing 
or regulating industrial activities”’ as ‘the most important innovation in political 
organization and constitutional practice which has taken place in Great Britain 
during the past twenty years.’’ Not based on any clearly defined principle, 
“evolving in a haphazard and empirical manner’’ they have recently approved 
theméelves to persons of every creed confronted by an industry or social service 
which must be translated into terms of wider social utility. In his final chapter 
Dr. Robson summarizes the separate reports and comments on the findings. 
The sections of special interest to welfare students in the United States are those 
dealing with the appointment of the board; and, while Dr. Robson holds that 
they should be independent authorities, he thinks that the appointment should 
be sufficiently related to some one of the departments to secure a measure of 
popular control combined with a reasonable assurance of the required special 
knowledge (p. 368). In this connection the qualifications of the executive of the 
board, the staff, the relationship of the salaries to those of the regular civil serv- 
ice are all pertinent to some of the problems of reorganization being faced and 
dealt with sometimes in a rather summary fashion in the United States. Dr. 
Robson believes in a planning authority, in control by proper authority, and in 
fixed relationships to the main departments. With the safeguards suggested, 
however, he thinks that “‘the future of socialization lies in the direction of the 
public (and independent) board,” such as those to which this interesting study 


is devoted. 
S. P. B. 


Physicians and Medical Care. By ESTHER L. Brown. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1937. Pp. 202. $0.75. 

The Cost of Adequate Medical Care. By SAMUEL BrapsBury, M.D. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 86. $1.00. 

Here we find a statistician discussing the problems of medical care and a phy- 
sician presenting a statistical study of its cost. While internal evidence suggests 
that the doctor is the better equipped for his task, the statistician has written 
the more interesting book. 
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In discussing the history of medical education in this country, Miss Brown 
handles her subject matter competently and effectively. Many of her readers 
will doubtless be surprised to learn how recently medicine attained professional 
status on this side of the Atlantic. She gives us Dr. Lyon’s description of a medi- 
cal school in Indianapolis as he saw it in 1903: 

It consisted of two rooms perhaps 20 feet square over a feed store. In one room was 
a table on which a cadaver might once have been placed. In the other room were 
several chairs and a blackboard. That was the entire physical equipment. Graduates 
of the school in that year were eligible, if they passed the licensing examinations, for 
registration in nearly all the states. 


This is no doubt an extreme example. Yet in 1907, when something like five 
thousand doctors were being graduated yearly, eighty-two medical schools were 
rated Class A, forty-six Class B, and thirty-two Class C. It would be interesting 
to know how many graduates of the “‘non-acceptable”’ Class C schools are now 
in practice and where. For in every state it is true that once a doctor has been 
licensed he is never again required to demonstrate his competence to practice 
in the particular state that granted his license. 

It is not difficult to demonstrate that the present medical curriculum is un- 
satisfactory, nor to show that the obstetricians think it should contain more ob- 
stetrics, the syphilo!ogists more instruction in syphilis, the phthisiologists more 
tuberculosis, the industrial hygienists more toxicology, the medical economists 
more “‘medical economics,” the psychiatrists more—and so on. But a man must 
start to make some return to society for his education before he is fifty. The 
fundamental problem is to discover (1) what the family doctor should learn, (2) 
what he should routinely refer to the specialist, and (3) what shall be required in 
preparation for each specialty. There are no convenient sources from which a 
statistician can answer these questions. 

In discussing the economics of medical care, Miss Brown is still on slippery 
ice but she can skate as well as most of us. After reviewing the studies which 
have been made of doctors’ incomes, she raises the question of whether education 
alone will persuade people to consult the doctor when they should and says that 
“‘many persons” are convinced that the problem is primarily an economic one 
which must be solved ‘‘not by placing further burdens upon the medical profes- 
sion and charitable health agencies, but by finding more systematic methods for 
paying for health services.’”’ Hence to the various systems now in vogue: the 
provision of medical care in industry by enlightened capitalism, group practice, 
hospital insurance, health insurance, the growth of what Miss Lape has called 
“limited state medicine with private practice,’’ and state medicine unlimited. 
Missing from the list is the group purchase of medical care by consumers’ co- 
operatives.? 

Publication 22 of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care is known as the 
“Lee-Jones study.”’ It attempts the almost impossible task of defining quantita- 


* On this subject see B. B. Fowler, “‘Co-operative Supply of Services,” The Annals, 
May, 1937, P. 131. 
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tively the nation’s need for ‘‘adequate scientific medical care.’’ It is very doubt- 
ful whether the quantity of care needed can ever be determined with even ap- 
proximate accuracy until it is freely provided. But one can attempt an estimate, 
recognizing the probability that it will be too low and knowing that as the years 
go by science will have more and more to offer for the enrichment of health. Dr. 
Bradbury admits the limitations of the Lee-Jones study. But it is the best that 
could be done, and so he has used it as the basis of a further study to determine 
the cost of providing the total needed care. Since the cost of each item is subject 
to rapid change with the passage of time, Dr. Bradbury is compelled to multiply 
a doubtful estimate with another doubtful estimate. One might well question 
whether the result justifies so much careful calculation. The answer is found in 
the hard fact that there must be a basis of remuneration whenever a group or 
community sets out to purchase medical care. The worst mistake made in health 
insurance plans in the past has been to make the reward so inadequate that the 
service was bound to fall short of a desirable standard. We have thus reason to 
be grateful to Dr. Bradbury for the efficient performance of a difficult and unin- 
spiring task. 
J. Rosstyn Earp 
New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
Asany, N.Y. 


Eugenical Sterilization: A Reorientation of the Problem. By the Committee 
of the American Neurological Association. New York: Macmillan, 
1936. Pp. 211. $3.00. 

Eugenical Sterilization, by the Committee of the American Neurological As- 
sociation for the Investigation of Eugenical Sterilization, consisting of Drs. 
Abraham Myerson, James B. Ayer, Tracy J. Putnam, Clyde E. Keeler, and 
Leo Alexander, is a book that, on the whole, recommends itself to the lay and 
scientific reader alike. In not too technical language it covers a problem that 
has become increasingly familiar not only to the medical man but to the general 
population. 

The book is outlined as follows: In it are to be found chapters on the laws 
of sterilization, main arguments in favor of the problem, points of view regarding 
sterilization, genetics and its relation to sterilization, studies on the inheritance 
of mental diseases, chronic progressive neurological diseases, crime, twins, and 
genius and eugenics. Accompanying all these discussions are reviews of the 
latest researches and work to be found in connection with the problem. 

So much, then, for the general plan of the book. However, any dissertation 
of this nature needs to be considered in the light of its fundamental purpose 
and how well it has fulfilled this purpose. To do this we quote from the opening 
statement of the committee: 

The committee has attempted to evaluate in a critical manner both the facts and the 
theories which constitute the subject matter of the inheritance of the mental diseases, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, and crime... . . In making recommendations we have 
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endeavoured to keep in mind the political and social complexion of America, since it 
is in that milieu that whatever laws are enacted must operate. We have tried to free 
our minds from the obsessive traditions of psychiatry and eugenics, and the report is, we 
believe, as unbiased and critical and as nearly objective as we could make it. We hope 
that the subject matter of the report and the recommendations will be of value, both 
in evaluating past work and as the basis for legislative and, especially, for research 
activity. 

There is no doubt that the authors have satisfactorily fulfilled the first part 
of this statement. They present a wealth of scientific data in a critical, in- 
teresting way that is easy to understand and follow. And it is in this respect, 
we believe, that the book will have its greatest appeal. There have been other 
treatises on this same subject; but, for the most part, they were directed at 
only one audience—the professional man. As a result, much of their effective- 
ness was lost, for the problem of sterilization is no longer the sole property of 
psychiatrists and physicians. Nor should it be. Scientists may theorize and 
conduct studies forever, but, unless those to whom these studies are to apply 
are given some insight into the matter, all their work will go to naught. 

Thus, as we have said, in this direction lies the strength of the volume under 
discussion. Not only can the doctor and student of the problem find much to 
his interest and edification, but the layman—and more particularly the lay- 
man whose duty it will be to pass on such laws—will also find much that will 
make a very complicated problem a little clearer. 

However, there is a serious problem to be encountered. As we have seen, the 
authors assert in the statement of the problem that this “report is as unbiased 
and critical and as nearly objective as we could make it.” True, it is critical, 
but whether or not it is unbiased and objective is another matter. We realize 

‘le tit is almost impossible to enter into a discussion of this nature without 
some sort of a preconceived opinion and that this opinion will color later 
thought. Consequently, the reader cannot help but feel that the authors did 
have an ax to grind no matter how well they have tried to conceal it. But this 
in itself does not constitute a censorship. What does, however, is the effect that 
this attitude will have on the opinions of the readers. It must be realized that 
no matter how familiar or unfamiliar the reader is with the problem, he will 
have some sort of a belief on the matter. The subject of sterilization is one that 
almost of necessity lends itself to such a condition. As a result, those who are 
in accord with the authors to begin with will feel that they have found further 
justification; those who have opposite beliefs will feel that their side of the 
problem has not been presented in the best possible light. We do not intend to 
pick a quarrel with the authors on this point. It is simply that it is very difficult 
to become objective about such a problem as sterilization, and even more 
difficult to stay objective. That, in our opinion, they have not succeeded as 
well as they planned does not mean that the whole purpose of the book has 
failed. 

A second difficulty is found in the matter of the recommendations of the 
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Committee. They stated at the beginning of the discussion that this is a re- 
orientation of the problem, and it may be as far as the presentation is con- 
cerned, but the recommendations do not quite measure up to our definition of 
“reorientation.” This, however, is not the fault of the book or its purpose. 
Rather, it is due to the lack of scientifically valid work on the subject of the 
inheritance of the diseases and conditions which have been considered. If the 
reader realizes this, much thought-provoking material can be obtained from the 
recommendations. 

That there is great need for further research on the subject is adequately 
stressed by the authors. There is no question but that the matter of sterilization 
is one of the most pressing problems that confronts us today. But with the lack 
of order by which the situation has been attacked and is being attacked, it is 
impossible to settle the questions one way or the other. This book should be an 
important step in bringing the matter to a head, and the authors are to be 
complimented for presenting a difficult subject in a way that will cause a great 
deal of thought. And only in this way will the problem ever be satisfactorily 


attacked. 
Rapu T. Hinton, M.D. 


MANTENO STATE HosPITAL 
MANTENO, ILLINOIS 


Children Handicapped by Cerebral Palsy: Psychological Factors in Manage- 
ment. By ELIZABETH EvANs LorD, Pu.D. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, .1937. Pp. x+105. $1.25. 

This book is probably the best monograph that has yet been written about 
children with cerebral palsy. It is a summary of prolonged observation and 
study of over three hundred cases made chiefly at the Children’s Hospital in 
Boston. Dr. Lord has brought together observations, tests, and conclusions not 
only of her own as a psychologist, but also the results of the co-cperative work 
and thinking of neurologists, physiotherapists, orthopedists, teachers, and par- 
ents. It represents a splendidly conceived piece of work well done. It affords a 
clarifying, systematic, and helpful approach in a field where the usual medical 
textbooks have given little more than suggestive generalities with a pessimistic 
and fatalistic point of view. In the textbooks psychological factors have been 
to a great extent overlooked. There has not been available any systematic plan 
for evaluating the mental capacity or defect, the degree of physical handicap, 
their interaction, the fundamental basis for training, and what may be expected 
from remedial and educational efforts. This monograph brings light into a con- 
fused and largely unexplored field. 

After pointing out that the usual mental tests, intelligence quotients, and 
general impression of teachers, parents, and doctors are very often unsatisfac- 
tory and misleading, Dr. Lord gives a series of original test situations and tests 
which have enabled her to determine fairly accurately abilities and disabilities 
and predict the degree of educability of these children. This will be a great 
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help to all those having to do with the training and management of children with 
cerebral palsy. It will help teachers and parents to direct their educational 
efforts sensibly; it will help to avoid disappointment and disillusionment after 
months or years of remedial training. In addition, definite suggestions are given 
as to how to secure muscle relaxation, muscle training, and how to cope with cer- 
tain definite psychological difficulties, e.g., reading handicaps. 

The terminology used is such that any intelligent person can understand. A 
Foreword by Dr. Bronson Crothers explains in simple language the neurological 
nature and structure of cerebral palsy. This knowledge is essential for anyone 
who would understand the difficulties in the development of these children, and, 
it is here made easily available to the nonmedical reader. The body of the pres- 
entation is divided as follows: ‘‘Psychological Aspects of Muscle Training’’; 
“The Mental Testing Program’’; ““Mental Development in Relation to Educa- 
tional Plans’”’; ““The Teacher’s Problem’’; ‘Emotional Problems of Child and 
Parent.” 

Especially fine is the section devoted to schooling problems. Dr. Lord makes 
intelligent use of all available methods of measuring the abilities of the individual 
child, not only in his achievement in the individual school subjects, but also in 
the fractions of ability that are necessary to success in these subjects. For ex- 
ample, learning and performance processes in arithmetic are analyzed so as to 
discover where the source of failure may be—in the appreciation of number re- 
lationships, or in writing down numbers, or in the reasoning process underlying 
the solution of problems. Reading and writing are similarly analyzed. It is 
made clear that a detailed qualification of all tests is essential and that a sum- 
mary figure of ability in terms of school grades has only as much value and no 
more than an intelligence quotient. It is strongly emphasized that no educa- 
tional system or technique applies to these children such as may apply to the 
majority of normal children or to the majority of children with an evenly dis- 
tributed intellectual retardation. 

The section that deals with the emotional problems of parents in their rela- 
tions with these children is well done. The same applies to the chapter on the 
teacher’s problem in working with them. These considerations round out a vol- 
ume that outlines the whole development of the child with cerebral palsy, rather 
than limiting it to the principles of muscle training. 

The text is short but lucid, exact, and complete. It is obviously the product 
of one who has gathered facts at first hand. It is thus of much greater service 
than would be a collection or review of what has been written about cerebral 
palsy. It is a worth-while original contribution. Publishers and foundations 
who have contributed to this study are to be congratulated for making possible 
such a presentation. Physicians, psychologists, teachers, and parents who have 
to do with these problems will find the monograph indispensable. 

KENNETH E. Appet, M.D. 


INSTITUTE OF PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Common Neuroses of Children and Adults. By O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, 
M.D., and Geratp H. J. Pearson, B.A., M.D. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. vit+320. $3.50. 


In the teaching of psychiatry, there is a great need of an up-to-date textbook 
which expresses modern trends of thought resulting from the minute observa- 
tions obtained through psychoanalysis and the theoretical formulations built 
upon such observations. Psychoanalytic theory pervades more and more the 
thought of psychiatrists, even of those who are not trained analysts. Drs. Eng- 
lish and Pearson have written a book which deals with the application of 
psychoanalytic concepts to the common neuroses of children and adults for the 
use of medical students and psychiatrists. The use of the book, however, need 
not be so limited since the exposition is sufficiently clear to be of value to social 
workers, teachers, etc., for whose work the understanding of human motivations 
is most desirable. 

The main subject matter of the book is introduced by a section on ‘The 
Structure of the Personality” and “The Psychosexual Development of the 
Child.” In this division the authors give an excellent summary of psycho- 
analytic theory, define the theoretical elements of personality (the so-called, id, 
superego, and ego), describe the inner conflicts between these elements and the 
various mechanism used for the solution of such conflicts, and then discuss the 
factors involved in the development of these elements, such as parental atti- 
tudes, larger environmental influences, psychic traumata, etc. 

The second half of the book dealing with adult neuroses covers a similar 
ground to the first seven chapters of Fenichel’s Outline of Clinical Psycho- 
analysis but is more condensed and simplified, making it more useful to the non- 
analyst. Syndromes classified under the common diagnoses of neurasthenia, con- 
version hysteria, anxiety hysteria, compulsion neurosis, the neurotic character, 
and sexual perversions of adults are described accurately and well as to evident 
symptoms and the precipitating causes, and are then discussed in terms of the 
psychological mechanisms involved in their production, and the personality 
patterns inherent in them. At the end of the discussion of each syndrome is a 
short exposition of the various forms of treatment practical for the specific dis- 
order, and finally a chapter on “General Remarks on Psychotherapy.”’ To the 
reviewer, this is one of the most useful parts of the book. The technique of 
psychoanalytic therapy is outlined, but of special value is a description of 
various forms of modified treatment based upon analytic concepts which the 
authors have used, and an evaluation of them is made. Since it is well known 
that psychoanalysis is not available for all patients and that other methods 
often lead to symptom relief, a frank discussion of the most useful forms, as to 
value in the specific disorder, dangers which may be encountered, etc., is very 
timely. 

The division on childhood neuroses is the least satisfactory part of the book. 
This is undoubtedly partly due to the scarcity of literature on the subject, but 
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also one gains the impression that the authors’ experience is much richer in the 
adult field and that the section dealing with children is culled mainly from the 
literature rather than experience. There is a much richer bibliography for these 
chapters than for the chapters on adults, although in reality there is much more 
literature available on adults than children. Although nonanalytic treatment 
for adults is discussed at length, there is no such aid expressed for the treatment 
of children. Each chapter ends on a monotonously similar note, i.e., psycho- 
analysis is the only method of treatment. Such a pessimistic attitude is un- 
warranted. Other methods have proved useful in the various child guidance 
clinics and it is known that even more in children than in adults superficial 
treatment may lead to symptom relief. This relief has been shown to be valu- 
able since the child’s more flexible personality can then develop more adequate 
methods of behavior leading to good total adjustment. And then, perhaps un- 
fortunately, psychoanalysis is out of the question for the treatment of all dis- 
turbed children, since psychoanalysis is time consuming and there is a very 
limited number of trained child analysts. If one can discount this pessimism 
concerning treatment, the division on childhood neurosis is valuable as a careful 
summary of the psychoanalytic literature on children’s disorders; and the book 
as a whole is the best now available as a text based on the extremely important 
contributions of psychoanalysis to psychiatry. 


MarGareET W. GERARD, M.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Backward Child. By Cyrit L. Burt. New York: D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., 1937. Pp. xx+694. $5.00. 

This book deals with the educationally backward child and is not confined 
merely to a discussion of the mentally defective individual. It attempts to de- 
scribe, analyze, and classify these children in relation to the causes of their re- 
tardation, as a basis for determining appropriate treatment measures. The con- 
tent is based on various studies of a large number of school children in London 
and Birmingham over a long period of time—in fact a small group of the records 
extends over a period of nearly twenty-five years. 

In classifying backward children the author divided them into four pro- 
visional groups: ‘“(1) the defective, whose disability is innate and general, and 
at the same time extreme; (2) the dull, whose disability is also innate and gen- 
eral but far less severe; (3) the educationally retarded or merely retarded whose 
disabilities are not innate but acquired; and (4) the rarer cases of specific dis- 
ability whose defect is not general but limited.”’ In applying this classification 
the author shows regard for the limitations of any rigid classification and is 
aware of the overlapping which inevitably occurs. In discussing these children 
in this differential way, he presents his methods of discovery and investigation, 
which involves a full description of the various tests used and a quantitative 
definition of educational retardation. He then proceeds into a descriptive 
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analysis of the causes of educational backwardness, dealing exhaustively with 
such factors as: social and scholastic conditions; physical conditions: develop- 
mental and general; sensory defects; left-handedness; speech defects; general in- 
telligence; perceptual processes; and higher mental processes and temperment 
and character. Each one of these chapters abounds in illustrative case material 
and presents a comprehensive and informative discussion. 

The final chapter presents, in addition to the summarized findings, certain 
practical conclusions regarding the treatment of the retarded child through 
educational methods and training facilities. The author states what one might 
have expected—that one outstanding conclusion emerged again and again— 
“the fact of multiple determination’”—“on an average, each backward child 
suffers from at least three adverse factors tending to retard his progress at 
school.’”’ For a broader classification he then took the different conditions and 
grouped them under the most natural headings, to reveal the following findings 
for the London group: rather more than three-quarters of the group were found 
to be suffering from unfavorable physical conditions; rather less than two-thirds 
from unfavorable social conditions; three-quarters from unfavorable intellectual 
conditions; about one-third from unfavorable tempermental conditions; and 
only one-sixth from unfavorable school conditions. The most productive aspect 
of the treatment suggestions is the author’s discussion of the use of special 
classes with differential methods of training and his thinking on how they should 
be organized and at what points in the educational system they should be used 
in relation to his four original groupings. In some instances, he recognizes the 
need of additional treatment other than that implied in educational measures, 
but he devotes very little space to a discussion of the need for social, medical, 
and psychiatric measures to meet the needs of the preponderant numbers who 
have these adverse factors as presumable causes of educational retardation. 
The bulk of the treatment suggestions then focus upon the needs of one-sixth 
of the children, since apparently in only this small proportion were the children 
being exposed to unsuitable grade placement and educational methods, if ‘‘un- 
favorable school conditions” included these factors. For individuals in com- 
munities other than London, the discussion of appropriate educational methods 
probably would meet a greater need than apparently existed in this school sys- 
tem, for one cannot but believe that such a study, if unbiased, would reveal in 
the average school system a much higher incidence of “unfavorable school con- 
ditions” as at least a contributing factor to school retardation. 

The content of this book will not present much that is new to professional 
groups experienced in observation of the backward child. There is value, how- 
ever, in having these observations comprehensively organized in book form. As 
a text or as supplementary reading for students in psychology, psychiatry, social 
work, and education the content should be definitely useful. 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Emotional Hygiene: The Art of Understanding. By CAMILLA M. ANDERSON, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp. 242. $2.00. 


While this book was written primarily for the members of the nursing profession, 
it was intended also for other professional groups who are engaged in educational or 
social welfare work, as well as for the “thoughtful and intelligent parent.” 

The content comprises a simple nontechnical presentation of the Freudian inter- 
pretation of human behavior and as such may have value in clarifying this point of view 
for those individuals who have found the Freudian terminology an obstruction. The 
concepts, however, probably will remain as incomprehensible and bizarre as ever to 
those readers who find these ideas unpalatable. This book then shares the weakness of 
other publications of its sort in that it presupposes the possibility of making com- 
prehensible certain concepts of human behavior merely through the simplification of 
language—without recognition of the fact that it is the emotional import of the ideas 
which frequently determines whether or not an individual may accept and utilize them. 
Therefore, if the nurses, teachers, social workers, and clergy for whom the book was 
intended were not already Freudian or could not become Freudian through reading 
Freud, it is doubtful whether this interpretation will fulfil its missionary purpose. Cer- 
tainly the acceptance or rejection of Freudian principles does not seem to have any 
bearing upon intellectual grasp. 

The simple nontechnical presentation doubtless would be an advantage in conveying 
the ideology to the laity—but again one confronts the same obstacle in that many an 
intelligent parent will find the ideas incomprehensible and may gain only a confused, 
distorted orientation which may result in less socialized attitudes about human behavior 
and toward humans. At least they may be given merely a new vehicle through which 
to express their condemnation of human frailty. One, therefore, questions the usefulness 
of books of this type. They have no value for the professional student of social psychi- 
atry who reads source material. They are of limited value to members of related pro- 
fessions who might better do likewise. They are of dubious value to the laity in that 
the oversimplified presentation does not safeguard the distorted comprehension which 
may result from a complicated emotional response to the subject matter. Among 
publications of this sort, however, this book would stand high in being well written 


and through being rich in illustrative episodes. ~ 
Cut: 


Out of My Life and Work. By AUGUSTE Foret. Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 352. $3.75. 


This autobiography reveals the life and versatile work of a pioneer psychiatrist 
whose influence in determining present-day trends in the field of psychiatry and mental 
health cannot be minimized. With an unassuming simplicity, which stands in contrast 
to the high achievement that characterized his every endeavor, he recounts a life which 
cannot fail to interest the reader, whether or not he has a particular interest in social 
psychiatry. 

Beginning life as a physically frail child who suffered extreme social isolation owing to 
his mother’s overprotective response, he turned to the “‘little people”’ for companionship, 
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developing an interest in the study of ants. While this interest continued throughout his 
life to be an avocational one, he attained international eminence as an entomologist. 
Furthermore, in this childhood hobby he gained a way of thinking which was in- 
valuable in his subsequent scientific pursuits. There is depicted a varied and intensively 
active life in the fields of anatomical research, hospital administration, psychotherapy, 
and social reform. It is not an account that centers in the life of the author but one that 
instead depicts the thinking, trends, contentions, and developments in these various 
fields in each of which his creative capacity brought far-reaching results. The book 
affords the reader much that is of historical interest as well as a dramatic life-story. 
Coe. 


Integrity: The Life of George W. Norris. By RicHarp L. NEUBERGER and 
STEPHEN B. Kann. New York: Vanguard Press, 1937. Pp. x+400. $3.00 


For more than thirty years as congressman and senator George Norris has been a 
leader of the progressive group in Congress. In this biography the authors have chosen 
as their title a word that characterizes his public services and explains the position he 
now holds. It is his sincerity of purpose—so unique in public life—which has gained for 
Norris the respect of those who oppose him and the devotion of those who agree with 
his political objectives. Courageous and honest, he has defied his party and the clamor 
of the day, to do what he thought was right. His courageous and persistent opposition 
to American participation in the World War, his long efforts to bring some measure of 
security to farmers, his record on labor legislation, and his leadership in the power 
issue are interestingly told in this biography. It is a heartening story of the triumph 
of character. 

Norris tells us that when he first went to Congress in 1903 he was “‘as bitter a partisan 
as the worst of them.”’ But the disintegration of his partisanship began in his first term, 
and he has come to believe that party loyalty is the great obstacle to political progress. 
We have had an excellent example of what it leads to when a senator and governor 
abandoned their principles to support a party candidate in a recent municipal election. 
Fortunately, owing to George Norris more than any other one person, this kind of par- 


tisanship is now rare among the voters. 
G. A. 


Safeguarding Mental Health. By RapHart C. McCartuy, S.J., Pu.D. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 291. $2.50. 

This book should be a valuable introduction to mental hygiene for Catholic laymen, 
parents, and teachers. When among the introductory sentences one encounters the 
words, ‘‘Successful living depends on self mastery,” an anticipation may develop that 
here is another book imbued essentially with an austere, very repressive point of view. 
Such is not the case in Dr. McCarthy’s book. His point of view is essentially compre- 
hensive and constructive. If he has overemphasized the increase in psychoses, suicides, 
and other forms of maladjustment, he has done so in his worthy zeal to develop in his 
readers some feeling of urgency regarding the mental hygiene point of view. 

His presentation of the nature of mental diseases and his emphasis on the importance 
of childhood years are ucid and in agreement with modern psychiatric and mental 
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hygiene concepts. He wisely avoids taking an extreme position about some of the more 
moot questions, such as the efficacy of punishments and the possibilities of developing 
‘will power.” 

The book is not too general to serve as an introduction to mental hygiene. The 
author could perform a needed service, however, by preparing a volume for teachers 
in Catholic elementary schools, which would deal at greater length and with more 
specificity with the problems alluded to in the chapter on “‘Mental Hygiene and the 


School.” 
Conrap S. Sommer, M.D. 
ILLINOIS SOCIETY FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


CHICAGO 


Maternal Care: The Principles of Antepartum, Intrapartum, and Postpartum 
Care for the Practitioner of Obstetrics. Edited by Dr. F. L. Apatr. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. v-+93. $1.00 cloth; $0.25 paper. 
This is a ninety-three-page pamphlet for physicians who include obstetrics in their 

practice. The material has been approved by the American Committee on Maternal 

Welfare and it has been edited by Dr. Fred L. Adair, professor of obstetrics and gyne- 

cology, University of Chicago. 

The purpose of this publication is to set forth in simple and concise form some of the 
basic principles of maternal care during pregnancy, labor, and postpartum period. It 
is hoped that it will assist the practitioner of obstetrics and the nurses who work with 
him in applying these principles to their daily work with maternity patients, whether 
this work be done in the office, the patient’s home, or in a hospital. 

The importance of intelligent supervision of the patient throughout her entire 
pregnancy and the postpartum period and how complications may be prevented are 
stressed. If we are to make further reductions in the maternal mortality rate, it is 
necessary to have a well-trained physician at the time of delivery and proper facilities 


in the home and hospital for the care of these patients. 
Epwin F. Datty, M.D. 
U.S. CHILDREN’s BUREAU 


Yesterday and Today with Community Chests: A Record of Their History and 
Growth. New York: Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 1937. Pp. 55. 
$0.50. 

Questions and Answers about Community Chests and Councils. New York: Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., 1937. Pp. 27. $0.25. 

Piece-meal philanthropy, segmental in coverage, has been the pattern in scores of 
American communities, almost from the beginning. When these unrelated programs 
began to attract the attention of men and women experienced in the management of 
large affairs, the desire soon arose to apply to welfare activities some of the procedures 
familiar in the field of big business. The community chest movement, which became 
one of the chief expressions of this desire, is thus as typically American as a pumpkin 
pie. In no other country has an effort of this type been able to enlist the support of so 
many people. Of the 448 chests in the world, all but 13 are in the United States. Within 
the United States, in the areas served by chests, one person out of every five or six is 
a subscriber. 
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Thus community chests are of interest, not only to social workers, but to all stu- 
dents of social history. The merit of this first publication is that it presents in brief 
compass the answers to many of the questions that arise in the minds of interested 
inquirers. The material is almost exclusively statistical in character. It shows among 
other things, the number of chests that have had a continuous existence and distributes 
them by states. It gives the campaign goals set each year since 1920 and the per- 
centage of the goal that was actually raised. It shows the proportion of the total 
amounts received in gifts for each of six groups of brackets from ‘“‘under $5’’ to ‘‘$5000 
and over,” and it distributes these sums in terms of the services supported by them. 
In short, this publication gives a considerable body of concrete material that has never 
previously been readily available for study. 

The second publication is entirely in the ‘‘question and answer’’ form. Its purpose 
is to provide brief, direct replies to queries that might arise in the minds of lay con- 
tributors or others concerning the philosophy, structure, function, methods, and 
practices of community chests. 


W. McM. 
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THE FACTUAL BACKGROUND OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Social Security in America: The Factual Background of the Social Security 
Act as Summarized from Staff Reports to the Committee on Economic 
Security. Published for the Committee on Economic Security by the 
Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937. Pp. xix+592. $0.75. 

In this volume the Social Security Board has made available a summary of 
the staff reports to the Committee on Economic Security—the factual back- 
ground of the Social Security Act. Part I, “Unemployment Compensation,” in- 
cludes a brief summary of foreign experience with unemployment insurance, 
estimates of unemployment in the United States, and the actuarial basis for 
compensation as well as consideration of the details of the plan recommended. 
Part II, “Old-Age Security,’”’ has chapters on the economic problems of old age, 
the provisions which had been made by the states up to January 1, 1935, for 
care of the aged in the United States, provision for the aged in other countries, 
and the basic points canvassed in connection with the recommendations for old 
age assistance and the benefit schemes. Part III canvasses in a similar way pro- 
vision for security for children made prior to 1935 and the opposed program. 
Part IV is devoted to the blind, and Part V to the extension of public health 
services, while Part VI is devoted to the need for federal support of social- 
security programs. 

All this material is of interest to social workers as giving the background to 
the Social Security Act. While some of the material was presented at House and 
Senate committee hearings by E. E. Witte, executive director of the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security, it is in a much more useful and accessible 
form in this volume. The Appendixes also contain much material of interest to 
the student of social insurance. GA 


ENGLISH POOR RELIEF 


Persons in Receipt of Poor Relief (England and Wales). London: H. M. 

Stationery Office, 1937. Pp. 37. 9d. 

This report includes data concerning persons in receipt of poorrelief in England 
and Wales on January 1, 1937. Comparisons with the numbers relieved on March 
31, 1930, and on January 1, 1936, are also given. Perhaps the outstanding de- 
velopment disclosed by the twenty-four tables (and one chart) is the downward 
trend in the numbers forced to resort to “the last line of defense.’”” The number re- 
lieved in their own homes because of unemployment—241,229 persons (including 
dependents)—is the lowest figure for any year since 1931. Since these tables do 
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not include beneficiaries of the national system of unemployment assistance, 
however, the decline is to some extent deceptive. The number relieved in in- 
stitutions is the lowest recorded on the first of January in any year since 1877. 
Much of this latter decline, however, is explained by the transfer (since the 
enumeration of 1930) of institutions with an aggregate of about 55,000 beds 
from the Poor Law authorities to public health and other related services. 

Only 10,364 casuals were receiving care on January 1, 1937. Included in this 
number were 512 women and 66 children. However, this total does not include 
all the cases which, in the United States, would be counted as “‘transients.’’ All 
but three of the 10,364 cases were under care in “‘casua] wards’’ corresponding 
roughly to our “congregate shelters.”’ In this country we should also include in 
a “‘transient”’ total the 41,148 persons who, in this report, appear in a different 
table as “persons in receipt of nonresident relief.” 

The report does not show the number of persons receiving institutional relief 
because of unemployment. Although the omission is unfortunate, the difficulty 
in getting a trustworthy return is admittedly very great. The tables do show, 
however, that 86,791 persons in receipt of institutional relief were “not suffering 
from sickness, accident, or bodily or mental infirmity.” 

The stub of the table showing various classes of institutional assistance calls 
to mind the reforms instituted by the Local Government Act of 1929. Here the 
two main divisions are “Establishments Administered under the Poor Law 
Acts” and ‘Establishments Not Administered under the Poor Law Acts.”’ In 
the latter, figures are given separately for those receiving care in hospitals for 
mental ailments and bodily ailments, respectively. In the former, both are in- 
cluded in the item “Hospitals for Persons Suffering from Disease of Body or 


Mind.” 
W. McM. 


ENGLISH PRISON REPORTS 


Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors of Convict Prisons 
for the Year 1934 (Cmd. 5153). London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1936. 
Pp. 121. 2s. 

Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors of Convict Prisons 
for the Year 1935 (Cmd. 5430). London: H. M. Stationery-Office, 1937. 
Pp. 128. 2s. 

In the first of these reports, which was presented in April, 1936, there is a 
brief but comprehensive review of the last twenty-five years, during which there 
have been important legislation, a marked decline in the prison population, and 
radical changes in the administration of the prisons and in the attitude of the 
authorities to the persons over whom they are given, for the time, complete 


control. 
As to the legislation, attention is called to an act of 1907 which authorized 


the use of probation; legislation in 1914 and 1935 required justices to give time 
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for the payment of fines, affiliation orders, or rates; the Children’s Acts of 1908 
and 1933 took children and young persons from under the criminal law; the 
Mental Deficiency Acts of 1913 and 1927 have cleared the prisons of those unfit 
because of their mental condition for prison treatment. These acts, together 
with restrictions on the sale of intoxicants and changes in social habit, have, the 
report points out, reduced the prison population and the number of local prisons 
from 56 in 1910 to 26 at present. The number of prisoners received has fallen 
from 186,395 in 1910 to 56,425 in 1934, and still further to 52,646 in 1935. The 
daily average population has been reduced from 20,826 in 1910 to 12,238 in 
1934, and to 11,306 in 1935. 

The decline in population has been accompanied by attempts at classification. 
First of the steps was the establishment of the Borstal institutions, of which 
there were four in 1910, and, in 1934, nine. Of these, one was and still is for 
young women offenders. The commissioners dwell at length on the benefits 
arising from the increase in the number of these institutions, which greatly facili- 
tates the adaptation to treatment of the needs or possibilities of the individual 
prisoner. This classification has been expanded as widely as the facilities make 
possible in the other institutions. Many changes have taken place in the treat- 
ment of the prisoner. The period of separate confinement has been reduced, 
changes have been made in the clothing, in the abolition of the cropped head, the 
development of educational facilities in the shape of evening classes and better- 
equipped libraries, the development and extension of a system of visitation in 
which both men and women participate, the introduction of physical training, 
and the enlargement of the program of recreation. 

In other words, the entire basis of treatment has been altered, and so far as 
possible for the punitive has been substituted the principle of fitting the prisoner 
for whom another form of treatment—probation, time-payment, etc.—was not 
possible, to return to the community. It is not claimed that this goal has been 
reached, but evidence is given that an honest attempt is being made to go in that 
direction. Buildings are being reconstructed, courses of study are being de- 
veloped for different groups of officials, or use is made of facilities available in the 
educational institutions. For example, selected prison officers are sent each year 
to the Army School of Physical Training at Aldershot to qualify them to give 
the prisoners interesting and developing exercises in place of the old lock-step 
tramp in the‘prison yard. Libraries are being expanded, and industries are be- 
ing varied. A woman commissioner has been added to the group, Miss Lilian C. 
Barker, C.B.E., J.P., formerly governor of the Borstal Institution for Women 
and Girls at Aylesbury. Voluntary teachers and visitors, both men and women, 
are increasingly used. There were in 1935-36 educational advisors representing 
the Public Education authorities, again both men and women, and the univer- 
sities in all parts of England. There were 383 voluntary teachers and 682 un- 
official visitors (1935, Pp. 41, 79). 

The reports of the medical commissioner give figures with reference to the 
health of the prisoners and the medical care given them. They also discuss the 
question of psychiatric treatment. In the report for 1935 the hope is expressed 
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that it may be possible to publish the results of a social study of a selected group 
to discover the sources and causal factors in the crimes committed by the group 
under observation at Wandsworth and at Wormwood Scrubbs. Attempts are 
likewise being made by what might be called follow-up to judge of the efficacy of 
some of the newer prison methods. 

When in 1922 Dr. Mary Gordon retired from the service, she declared that, 
while she found many virtues in the organization, she had never known a prison- 
er to be really helped by his experience. She thought that the whole system 
would have to be reconstructed. These reports give one the same sense of honest 
effort at reconstruction by attempting to secure a really new deal for the benefit 
of the underprivileged third ‘‘within the bounds of capitalism.” At any rate an at- 
tempt at evolutionary rather than revolutionary reconstruction is being put forth. 

Those who attended the International Prison Congress in London in 1925 
will appreciate the biographical sketch of Sir Evelyn John Ruggles-Brise, who 
presided over that congress (1934, p. 45). He was elected president when the 
congress met in the United States in r910 and remained president through the 
years during which no congress was held. The American delegation to the 1925 
congress will recall him in connection with that important meeting, the first 
after an interval of fifteen years and the confusion of war, when students of this 
problem were trying again to find a common path toward more intelligent and 
constructive treatment of men and women found guilty of antisocial conduct. 


S. PB: 


CRIME IN METROPOLITAN LONDON 


Report of the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis for the Year 1935 
(Cmd. 5165). London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. 71. 15. 3d. 
In this Report the Commissioner discusses the relationship of the police to 

the different kinds of crime and the general effect of the methods they adopt to 
detect or to prevent crime. He distinguishes between preventable crimes which 
take place in streets or other places which the police eye can penetrate and crimes 
carried out in the privacy of the home, office, or other areas to which the police 
do not have access and which are therefore detectable but not preventable. He 
reports an increase in the latter and a distinct and gratifying decrease in the 
former and concludes that there is no decrease in the number of criminally in- 
clined individuals but some success has rewarded efforts to curtail the opportu- 
nities offered such persons to prey on the community. 

The Commissioner discusses at some length the results in criminal conduct 
arising from carelessness on the part of the community in providing temptation, 
the unlocked car, the inadequately protected dwelling, the failure of many kinds 
on the part of many persons to render theft more difficult—these seem to the 
Commissioner forms of conduct almost as antisocial as that of the persons who 
take advantage of these opportunities. 

The Commissioner discusses at some length two subjects that have recently 
been the occasion of considerable newspaper comment, namely, the stopping 
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and arresting of suspects and the use of fingerprinting. In connection with the 
former subject, the case for the police is well stated, and the difference between 
the task of the police as compared with that of the magistrate is also well put. 
He is likewise an ardent advocate of an extension of the use of fingerprinting as a 
device for detecting crime. 

He has interesting things to report about young offenders—that is, those 
under seventeen—of whom 4,838 were arrested for indictable offenses in 1935, 
and of juvenile adults, or those between seventeen and twenty-one, of whom 
2,519 were similarly taken into custody. Of those under seventeen, more than 
four-fifths were taken for six types of crimes, shopbreaking, stealing bicycles, 
stealing from vehicles, stealing from automatic machines, shoplifting and steal- 
ing from stalls, and miscellaneous simple larcenies. Of the 3,945 of this group 
only 173 were girls. 

As to age grouping, the greater numbers were in the group fifteen and under. 
In London, as in Chicago or New York, these young offenders work mostly in 
groups, or at least they go by twos rather than do “‘solo work.” 

There is much interesting information as to the part taken by the police in 
the Jubilee celebration, which now seems like ancient history. Next year’s re- 
port will tell of their part in the coronation ceremonies. For the student of mu- 
nicipal administration there is interesting material on the recruiting and training 
of the force and on the reorganization that is going on as new inventions widen 
the area and increase the facilities for the maintenance of constant communica- 
tion between the central office and the force. A separate chapter is devoted to 
the subject of traffic. And in the chapter on ‘‘Other Police Duties’’ there are in- 
teresting paragraphs devoted to the subject of vagrancy; to the treatment of 
registered aliens, of whom there were 111,859 in London in 1935; and to the sub- 
ject of missing persons—s5,575 persons were “‘circulated”’ as missing—and the 
Commissioner begs that, when a person who has been reported as missing re- 
turns, his return be likewise certified. 

The Report impresses the reader as that of an official conscious of a deep sense 
of responsibility to the public as really a guardian not only of the law but of the 


individuals who need protection in person and property. 
S. P. B. 


PERMANENT INCAPACITY IN SOCIAL INSURANCE 


The Evaluation of Permanent Incapacity for Work in Social Insurance. 
International Labour Office (Studies and Reports, Ser. M [Social In- 
surance], No. 14). Geneva, 1937. Pp. xvi+375. tos. 6d.; $2.75. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by I.L.O. (Washington Branch), 734 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 

Students of workmen’s compensation and invalidity insurance are indebted 
to the International Labour Office for this careful study of legislation and admin. 
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istrative practice developed by the nations of the world for the determination of 
what constitutes permanent incapacity for work. 

All case-workers have encountered the problems involved in workmen’s com- 
pensation, but invalidity insurance is only now being considered by American 
social workers as a next step in our social insurance program. Here the problem 
is simpler than in industrial accidents because it is necessary to determine only 
the extent of the physical incapacity without regard to its cause. When, as in 
the case of England, invalidity is tied up with health insurance and begins when 
the insured is incapacitated for work after a fixed period of cash benefits, the 
problem of administration is greatly simplified. But if as in a large number of 
countries, invalidity and old age insurance are combined, the determination of 
the point at which incapacity is reached presents many difficulties as this report 
shows. For example, the question whether incapacity for the regular employ- 
ment or for any available work is to be the test must be determined. 

If invalidity benefits are tied in with a compulsory, contributory system for 
employed persons as it is in an insurance scheme, there will be large numbers 
needing invalidity pensions for whom they will not be available. While invalid- 
ity assistance is not considered in this report, the administration of such a scheme 
will also involve determination of the very difficult question as to whether per- 
manent incapacity for employment may be said to exist in an individual case so 
that this summary of world-legislation will be useful whether invalidity insur- 
ance or assistance or both are adopted in the United States. 

It is time for social workers to begin to think in terms of concrete legislation 
on this subject. This volume will be useful in demonstrating that, in the amount 
paid and in coverage, the system of other countries do not meet our needs. It 
will also be a great help in making clear the types of technical questions which 
will have to be considered in the drafting of legislation. 

So far as workmen’s compensation is concerned, American students of the 
subject appreciate that in the United States the problem of determining perma- 
nent incapacity due to industrial accidents presents real administrative diffi- 
culties, but they also know that these difficulties have been increased many fold 
by the private insurance companies. Accident insurance companies not only 
absorb some 25 per cent of the insurance payments in overhead but they are in- 
terested only commercially in the problem and have resorted to every possible 
legal and often illegal device to prevent a fair determination of the extent of the 
injury and adequate compensation. Our statutes and administrative practices 
too often reflect their success. The problem of insurance is not included in this 
study, but the American reader’s mind wanders from the text to consideration 
of the obstacles which must be hurdled before, under American law and adminis- 
tration, we shall succeed in providing adequate medical care for the injured and 
fair payment for the reduction in wages resulting from industrial accidents. A 
national compensation scheme with a national insurance fund administered 
from a service and not from a profit standpoint would make the solution of the 
problems much easier. 


G. A. 
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SEVENTH PAN-AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 


Memoria del VII Congreso Panamericano del Nino Reunido en la Ciudad 
de Mexico del 12 al 19 Octubre de 1935. Mexico City, 1937. Tomo I, 
1157 pp.; Tomo II, 637 pp. 

The two volumes of the proceedings of the Seventh Pan-American Child 
Congress held in Mexico City, October 12-19, 1935, are now being distributed 
by the new Department of Publicity and Propaganda of the Mexican govern- 
ment. They were published under the auspices of the Department of Public 
Health and under the direction of Dr. Alfonso Pruneda, who was secretary- 
general of the congress and to whom had been intrusted the monumental task 
of editing all the material assembled during the congress. In addition to the 
official documents and lists of delegates, the proceedings contain the full texts 
of the 194 papers presented at the various sessions and section meetings of the 
congress, which included 470 members from all the American republics except 
Bolivia, Brazil, and Ecuador. This is perhaps the most complete report of a 
Pan-American child congress published up to this time. 

The programs of these congresses in the past have been characterized by the 
predominance of the medical and health topics. To some extent this was true 
of the seventh congress, although the present proceedings show a greater realiza- 
tion of social, economic, and legislative problems and of the needs of rural com- 
munities. 

In fulfilment of a resolution of the sixth congress, an investigation of rickets 
in the American republics was carried out by the late Dr. Morquio of the Inter- 
national American Institute for the Protection of Children, and the results, for- 
warded to the seventh congress, are published for the first time in these proceed- 
ings and include reports on the subject from medical authorities in Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Peru, and Uruguay. 

A few of the Spanish papers are followed by summaries in English. In the 
case of papers contributed by the members of the United States delegation the 
full text is given in English with a summary in Spanish. Two reports by Dr. 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge on professional education for child welfare workers 
and on the Inter-American Institute for Child Welfare at the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference for American States are printed in both languages. 

It is interesting to note in the discussions of training for social work that a 
paper presented by two Mexican attorneys emphasizes the need for adequate 
academic preparation on the grounds that low standards will produce a surplus 
of social workers whose inadequate preparation would bar them from permanent 
careers and increase the ranks of the unemployed. 

The proceedings reflect to a large extent the development of social welfare, 
industrial, and educational work in Mexico particularly, and to a lesser extent 
in some of the other countries in Latin America. 

Each volume contains an index of authors, an alphabetical index of subject 
matter, and an analytical index in which the various papers presented to the con- 
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gress are classified under the various headings of medical pediatrics, surgical 
and orthopedic pediatrics, prenatal and infant hygiene, social service, legisla- 


tion, and education. 
ELISABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS 
U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


WasuinctTon, D.C. 


STATE AND CITY REPORTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Annual Report of the Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare for the 

Vear Ending November 30, 1936 (Pub. Doc. 17). Boston, 1937. Pp. 164. 

This Report follows the familiar lines of the Massachusetts public welfare 
reports but is much less adequate in its discussion of administration. The com- 
missioner of public welfare has written only a very brief discussion of the recom- 
mendations made by the Special Recess Commission on old age assistance and 
mothers’ aid. They are designed to bring the Massachusetts law in line with 
provisions for aid to dependent children under the Social Security Act. On the 
subject of old age the Commission went very much farther than the Social 
Security Act contemplates and recommended that the minimum grant be $30 
a month and $45 when married couples have both reached the age of sixty-five 
and are living together. These recommendations were, as most readers of the 
Review know, adopted by the legislature of Massachusetts. 

There follow very brief summaries of the work of each division by the division 
directors—Aid and Relief, Old Age Assistance, Child Guardianship, Juvenile 
Training, Private Incorporated Charities, Town Planning, Crippled Children—and 
the institutions which are administered under the direction of the Department. 

The reader can get little understanding of how the old age assistance and 
mothers’ aid laws are administered in Massachusetts from this Report. Although 
the range in individual grants is very wide in Massachusetts, maximum, mini- 
mum, or average or mean grant is not given, nor are any of the problems de- 
veloping in federal, state, and local relationships discussed. Both these subjects 
are of great interest at the present time, and students of public welfare must 
regret that the Massachusetts Department has not set forth its experience and 
policies more adequately. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Brief Summary of Provisions for the Care of Dependent and Neglected Chil- 
dren in the State of North Dakota. By MARGARET LEAHY. Bismarck, 

N.D.: Public Welfare Board, 1937. Pp. 50. 

This is an excellent report of the number of dependent and neglected children 
under care in North Dakota, the method of financing such care, and the relation- 
ships of public and private institutions. It concludes with recommendations 
which are in general accord with the recommendations of the White House Con- 
ference of 1931. 
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In the Introduction to this report Theodora Allen, the supervisor of the Child 
Welfare Division of the Public Welfare Board, points out that 
with the passage of the Social Security Act providing Federal funds for the aid to de- 
pendent children, crippled children services, and child welfare services has come a new 
chapter in the development of child welfare in North Dakota and all child welfare 
agencies have been stimulated to take inventory of their facilities in order to ascertain 
how North Dakota may develop a unified child welfare program [p. iii]. 


This has been the reason for stock-taking in many other states as well as for 
greatly increased resources. As everyone knows, North Dakota presents great 
contrasts to the eastern states; and yet as one reads in this report that it is 
larger than all New England but its estimated population in 1936 was only 
702,000; that five-sixths of its people live on farms or in communities of less 
than 2,500 and its largest city, Fargo, has a population of only 29,000, one 
wonders if the child-caring problems of North Dakota will be of the familiar 
pattern. It is strangely the same, although there have been no almshouses in 
North Dakota. A mothers’ pension law was passed in 1915 and had of course 
been amended several times before the final amendment in 1937 brought it into 
conformity with Dependent Children’s Aid underthe Social Security Act. In 1921 
a Children’s Code Commission was created, and twenty of the twenty-five bills 
proposed by the Commission were passed in 1923. One of these measures cre- 
ated a Children’s Bureau in the State Board of Administration to carry out the 
state child-care program and co-operate with the counties. Although it had a 
very inadequate appropriation, it licensed private agencies, made adoption in- 
vestigations, and attempted the development of county agencies. But still, in 
1937, the private child-caring agencies were all located in Fargo, hundreds of 
miles from the western and northern part of the state. To these agencies chil- 
dren from all over the state were committed by the juvenile court, and subsidies 
granted for their care though the agencies were without the necessary field staff 
for such work. Now with federal and state funds for aid to dependent children 
and with the state department endeavoring to develop local care, the juvenile 
courts, which formerly administered mothers’ pensions, and the private agencies 
are asking what is to be their future field of activity in the care of dependent 
children. One of the reasons for this investigation was to discover the answer to 
that question. 

The State Department of Public Welfare created by a statute passed in 1935 
has four major divisions—accounting, finance, and reports; general relief; public 
assistance; and child welfare. The latter administers the specialized child wel- 
fare services including those for crippled children, but the aid to dependent chil- 
dren is placed with old age assistance and aid to the blind in the Division of Pub- 
lice Assistance, perhaps because the grants come for all three from the Security 
Board, certainly not from any principle of sound organization. 

Miss Leahy points out the familiar objections to the subsidy system and says 
of North Dakota: 
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In spite of recent trends, the North Dakota legislature has continued to make ap- 
propriations to the private child-caring agencies, subject to the supervision of the 
Board of Administration. The amounts appropriated have been the same for each 
agency although as the data in the preceding section indicated, there is wide variation 
in the case loads and in the types of service provided. Moreover, there is nothing in the 
law to prevent the agencies from getting additional subsidies from the counties for the 
children who also receive State aid... .. 

The subsidy system started in North Dakota in 1909 when the legislature ap- 
propriated an annual lump sum of $3,000 to the Florence Crittenton Home in Fargo, 
a maternity home for the care of unmarried mothers and their infants. Gradually 
appropriations were made to all the private child-caring agencies and maternity homes 
for unmarried mothers... . . 

In view of section 185 of the State constitution, there was some question about the 
constitutionality of the lump sum appropriations to private charitable agencies. Al- 
though there was never a test case, the attorney general ruled that appropriations on a 
lump sum basis were unconstitutional and in 1917 payments were changed to a per 
capita basis... .. 

The only requirement exacted of the agencies for State aid has been the presentation 
of a monthly bill giving the name of the child and the amount desired for his support 
and maintenance. In most cases the bills have contained only the first name and the 
last initial of the child. The State has not required regular reports on the whereabouts 
of the child, the type of care he has received, or the payments from parents and rela- 
tives or from other sources. Prior to September, 1937, separate reports showing expendi- 
tures from county funds for subsidizing the work of private agencies were not required 
by the State office although from 75 to 100 per cent of the funds used for this purpose 
are paid from the State general relief appropriation. ... . 

If April can be considered a typical month, the total subsidies to private agencies 
for 1937 will be more than $50,000 and for the biennium, 1935-37, over $100,000 or an 
average of approximately $17,000 per agency [pp. 42-46]. [In the North Dakota budg- 
ets these are not small items.] 

The prickly problem of subsidies is only one of the difficulties that must be 
met in North Dakota. Miss Leahy’s study furnishes an excellent factual basis 
as well as sound recommendations on which the state can build its program. 


SPECIAL RELIEF REPORTS 
ILLINOIS 
Illinois Persons on Relief in 1935: A Survey of Persons Receiving Assis- 
tance from the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission in 1935 with Em- 
phasis upon Their Occupational Characteristics and Employability. By 

EizABETH A. Hucues. (W.P.A. Project No. 165-54-6018.) Chicago, 

1937. Pp. lii + 235. 

This study, which was conducted as a W.P.A. project under the direction of 
the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, was instituted in a effort to obtain a 
clear picture of the occupational characteristics of employable persons in receipt 
of direct relief in Illinois. Schedules were completed on 342,930 families, repre- 
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senting 1,177,206 individuals, or approximately 15 per cent of the population of 
the state. Except in Cook County, the attempt was to obtain a schedule on all 
resident family and nonfamily cases receiving assistance from the Commission 
in February, 1935. In Cook County a 50 per cent sample of all resident family 
and nonfamily cases aided in May or June, 1935, was used. The resulting ma- 
terial confirms some widely held impressions relative to relief families, and up- 
sets others. It was already known, for example, that unskilled workers pre- 
dominate on the relief rolls, but it may be arresting to some readers to learn that, 
with respect to workers who have never been gainfully employed, the percentage 
of native whites in this group (in relation to their total numbers) exceeds by a 
considerable margin the percentages both of foreign-born whites and of negroes 
similarly handicapped. The report contains a wealth of data that should prove 
useful to those who seriously desire to find a way out of the wretchedly unstable 
provision for the destitute that has so long characterized the administration of 
direct relief in Illinois. 


Monthly Bulletin on Relief Statistics, Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 

sion, Vol. IV, No. 8 (August, 1937). Pp. 20. 

Special interest attaches to the August number of the I.E.R.C. statistical 
bulletin because it contains preliminary data on a survey of unemployable relief 
cases in Chicago. All such studies encounter, of course, the difficult problem of 
definition. In this instance an unemployable case was defined as ‘‘a household 
unit having no employable person.’”’ An employable person is in turn defined as 
“one between 18 and 64 years of age who is working or able to work, who is not 
engaged in the care of a family or not attending full-time day school and whose 
health and behavior habits are of such a nature that employment would not be 
detrimental to the health or safety of himself and his fellow-workers” (p. 13). 

Of course, everyone will immediately think of cases that cannot readily be 
classified on the basis of these definitions. Nevertheless, the community demand 
for information concerning the proportion of the present swollen relief rolls that 
may probably be considered permanent is very urgent. It is to be expected that 
surveys of this type will occur periodically for the next few years in response to 
this demand. 

As might be expected, the figures showed more fluctuation in the number of 
employables from month to month than in the unemployable group. The latter 
increased each month from September, 1936 (the opening date of the survey), 
through April, 1937. 

A seasonal recession began in May, 1937 (the last month included in the 
study), but even this decline left the number of unemployables approximately 
seven thousand larger than in September, 1936. The proportion of employables 
in the case load varied from 41.9 per cent in November, 1936, to 49.0 per cent 
in March, 1937. These ratios throw interesting light on the problem confronting 
the W.P.A. in its ef‘ort to provide jobs for all needy employables. 

Of the unemployable cases eighteen years of age and over, about two-thirds 
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were women. That many of these women are unemployable because they are 
caring for children is indicated by the age distribution. About 30 per cent of the 
unemployable women were between eighteen and thirty-five years of age, while 
only 12 per cent of the men fell in that group. Presumably many of these women 
could be removed from the relief rolls if Illinois should elect to extend the scope 
of mothers’ aid and accept the federal funds available for this service. 

The group that looms larger than any other consists of those suffering from 
mental or physical disability. These persons account for no less than 47.1 per 
cent of the total. Those social workers who expressed doubts about invalidity 
benefits at the Delegate Conference of the A.A.S.W. last February might well 
ponder these figures. In only 7.5 per cent of these cases was the disability con- 
sidered temporary. The proportion permanently disabled was 39.7 per cent. 
The remainder (52.8 per cent) were listed as doubtful or undetermined. 


MONTANA 


The Relief Problem in Montana: A Study of the Change in the Character 
of the Relief Population. By Cart K. KRAENZEL, assisted by RutH 
B. McInrosu. (Montana State College Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bull. No. 343.) Bozeman, June, 1937. Pp. 64. 

This report makes no attempt to reach conclusions or to make recommenda- 
tions. Its purpose is to set forth the facts with respect to Montana’s relief prob- 
lem and to give a picture of the characteristics of those whose need calls for some 
definite program of community intervention. Many of the findings are extra- 
ordinarily arresting: (1) almost one-fourth of the entire population of the state 
has been on relief; (2) half of those living on relief were children; (3) almost a 
third of the heads of families receiving relief were in their most productive 
period—twenty-five to forty. 

These, and similar related facts, enable the authors to whack very con- 
vincingly at those who have been discovering with alarm a higher fecundity in 
relief households than in nonrelief families. ‘‘Many relief families,” they point 
out, “.... have not yet completed the function of the biological cycle. .... 
The fact that over one-third of the normal relief families consisted of husband 
and wife and children under 16 years of age only, means that the relief families 
will inevitably contribute a large number of births. This does not mean, how- 
ever, the number of children in relief households is larger than for nonrelief 
households” (pp. 35-37). 

NEBRASKA 


A Study of Relief Activities in Seven Nebraska Counties, 1927-1934. By 
LeLanD H. Srort. (College of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, 
Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bull. No. 89.) Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, February, 1937. Pp. 24. 

Haphazard provision for the performance of an essential community function 
has long characterized public relief in this country. The present report, which 
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describes these provisions in seven Nebraska counties, sketches a picture that 
might easily be duplicated in any section of the United States. All the familiar 
elements are present—the county divided into three parts, in each of which 
one of the county commissioners ran the relief job to suit himself; the Red Cross 
picking up loose ends wherever funds permitted; small grants of public funds to 
miscellaneous groups of ill-organized private charities; attitudes not much in 
advance of those reflected in the earliest pauper acts. 

The report states that “farm owners under the present law cannot qualify for 
relief.’’ The injustice of this provision is disclosed by the statistics in one county 
where the Red Cross attempted to supplement the work of the commission. In 
that county in 1932-33, a total of 364 farm families received relief from Red 
Cross funds. Of that number more than a third were farm owners. 

The report also throws interesting light on the plight of the needy transient 
in rural counties. In one county, during the winter, “transients were allowed to 
sleep in the jail and were given a light meal.” Sometimes, in addition, ‘‘those 
with cars were given a little gasoline on which to leave town.” In another 
county, transients were lodged in the basement of the courthouse. Sometimes as 
many as thirty came ina single day. This service was discontinued in the winter 
of 1933 because of lack of funds, and the lodging of transients was turned over 
to the local police officer. 

The coming of federal funds, with some federal and state supervision, 
wrought a noteworthy change in the picture. Unfortunately, because the study 
was brought to a close only six months after federal funds were received, the 
changes effected could be only tentatively evaluated. Nevertheless, the evi- 
dence revealed ‘‘a new point of view in the counties . . . . and consideration of 
the problems involved beyond the immediate granting of relief.” 


NEW HAMPHSHIRE 


Report on Direct Relief in New Hampshire, January 1, 1935—December 
31, 1936. From the Director of Relief to the State Board of Welfare 
and Relief. Concord, N.H., January, 1937. Pp. 71. 

This very readable Report is divided into four parts: (1) a review of the past 
(1929-36); (2) the present relief situation; (3) a statistical review; and (4) con- 
clusions and recommendations. In addition, there is an Appendix containing de- 
tailed statistical tables and charts. 

Relief problems in densely populated states that cover wide geographic areas 
are complex in so many ways that they seem sometimes to defy analysis. The 
problems of individual families are doubtless equally complex in New Hamp- 
shire, but the relatively restricted size of the entire job (there are 10 counties in 
the state and a total of only 10,251 direct relief cases) seems to make the salient 
features of the task stand out in sharper relief. For example, the state authority 
in New Hampshire evidently knows the detailed facts in specific cases of con- 
tested settlement much more intimately than would be possible in a more popu- 
lous jurisdiction. On this point, the Report points out that there is ‘much 
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shunting back and forth between towns and counties of relief cases because of 
settlement and there appears to be never a time when one or more cases are not 
in dispute as to local responsibility” (pp. 17-18). 

It is consistent with the tradition of New England conservatism that the 
recommendations of the Report contemplate some improvements but no sweep- 
ing changes. The recommendations, in fact, though far-reaching in their ulti- 
mate implications, are only three in number: (1) adoption of a permanent relief 
policy; (2) continuation of state supervision of local relief administrations; and 
(3) a merit system applicable to public relief employees, both state and local. 


NEW YORK 


Five Million People, One Billion Dollars: Final Report of the New York 
State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration, November 1, 1931— 
June 30, 1937. Albany, N.Y., 1937. Pp. 67. 

This swan song of the New York T.E.R.A. is brief but dramatic. During the 
five years and eight months of its existence, this emergency agency, originally 
created to last only seven months, granted assistance to approximately five 
million different men, women, and children. This represents about 40 per cent 
of the population of the state. However, the maximum number assisted in any 
one month was about two million persons, or 16 per cent of the population of the 
state. 

The difference between these two figures is worth noting. It reveals the rapid 
turnover in case load that characterizes destitution caused by unemployment. 
Two generalizations are suggested by this phenomenon: (1) benefit periods 
under the unemployment compensation acts, brief though they are, will never- 
theless keep large numbers of workers completely off the relief rolls and (2) facile 
generalizations about those on relief are untrustworthy because of the constant 
change in the composition of the group. 

Great reductions in the relief rolls had occurred in New York State prior to 
the demise of the T.E.R.A. Comparable reductions have occurred in all states. 
But in New York the decline was achieved without arbitrary changes in policy 
and without denial of relief because of lack of appropriations. Unfortunately, 
some of the other states are not in a position to make a similar claim. 

In 1931 public opinion strongly favored action to succor the unemployed. 
But, as this report points out, by 1935 this attitude had largely evaporated. 
Now the query “‘still on relief’’ carried with it an undertone of inneundo. Here 
again the statistics are revealing. As late in the depression as September, 1935, 
more than half of the cases opened in New York State were new cases that had 
never previously received assistance. Even in the midwinter month of January, 
1936, a third of the cases accepted were completely new to the relief rolls. In 
other words, “still on relief’ is a catchphrase devoid of substantial meaning. 

In addition to the discussion of home relief, the report describes briefly the 
other activities for which the T.E.R.A. was responsible, including C.W.A., the 
transient program, the recruitment of C.C.C. enrollees, the distribution of sur- 
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plus commodities, and the emergency flood-relief work in the south central 
section of the state in July, 1935. 


Public Relief in New York State: A Summary of the Public Welfare Law 
and Related Statutes with 1937 Amendments. By Este M. Bonn. (Pub- 
lication No. 222, State Charities Aid Assoc.) New York City, July, 
1937. Pp. 64. $0.10. 

The Public Welfare Law of New York State, enacted in 1929, represented a 
marked advance over most of the contemporary measures in that field. Since 
that date New York State has continued to assume a position of leadership in 
matters of social welfare. The relief job has been carried at great cost and with- 
out the recurring stoppages that have embarrassed other states. The reports of 
Governor Lehman’s Commission are certainly among the best of an abundant 
crop produced at about the same time, and the enactments of 1937 place the state 
far ahead of most of the other states in social welfare development. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to conclude that the administrative pat- 
tern is free from anomalies. The present document fills an urgent need precisely 
because the structure is not easy to understand, including, as it does, not only 
exceptions, but even exceptions to exceptions. Apparently the most troublesome 
aspect of the current arrangement relates to veteran relief. Eight types of 
veteran organizations are authorized to dispense public funds to their needy 
comrades. The document ventures to make no definite statements concerning 
the points at which this chaotic plan will conflict with the standards which the 
legislation seeks to achieve in the other local services but it does state that the 
general provisions of the Public Welfare Law ‘“‘would seemingly limit State aid 
for administration of veteran relief to those veterans’ relief organizations which 
are organized as part of a Department of Public Welfare”’ (p. 52). 

Undoubtedly this document will be an important means of helping the people 
of New York State to understand their program of social services. It succeeds 
in making a very complex structure understandable. 


CLEVELAND 


Nine Years of Relief in Greater Cleveland, 1928-1937. By Howarp 

WuipPLe GREEN. Cleveland Health Council, 1937. Pp. 86. 

The purpose of this publication was to assemble data respecting the relief 
problem in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, during the depression so that these facts may 
be available for consultation “in future depressions’”’ when the experience of the 
recent crisis is “‘no longer fresh in our minds.”’ The case load in Cuyahoga County 
increased from 3,646 in 1928 to 92,438 in 1935 and had dropped only to 67,143 
in 1937. The changes implied by these spectacular fluctuations are set forth in 
nine detailed tables, twenty-eight charts, and thirty-nine cartograms. Most of 
the material is distributed by census tracts. An interesting feature of the study 
is the series of ratios established between the case loads of the various adminis- 
trative agencies and the economic areas of the community. 
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Reviewers comment: 


“This substantial volume contains more information about housing in Chicago than is available 
in any other publication or set of publications now available.”—American Economic Review 


“A dreary, stark picture of an unregulated aggregation of sheltering places of urban workers is 
painted by Miss Abbott, showing up the political, economic, and social bankruptcy of laissez- 
faire tenement housing.” —The Family 


“Tt is this realism which distinguishes the present volume from the usual sociological study. 
There is little glossing over of municipal corruption. ... . To sum up, we have here a gold 
mine of facts. .... ”—New Masses 


‘. . . . a model monograph on a desperate condition . . . . a solid, informative book that is 
at once an illustration of method and a monument to perhaps the ablest group of social students 
in America . . . . their study will remain an impressive case history of American slums in a 
particularly malignant form. Such explorative work as this is indispensable to awaken the 
conscience of the nation.’—New York Times 
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HANDBOOK FOR 
FIELD WORK 
STUDENTS 


(Family Welfare) 


By Margaret Cochran Bristol 





Several fundamental changes have taken 
place in the organization of public relief 
agencies in the city of Chicago which have 
necessitated this third revision of the Hand- 
book for Field W ork Students. In general, these 
changes affect primarily chapters i and ii, 
which contain the history of the development 
and the office routine of the public agencies. 
These two chapters have been re-written. The 
contents of this revision apply to the con- 
ditions and the procedures as they existed in 
July, 1937. 


54 pages, paper bound, 50 cents 
The University of Chicago Press 
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A study of public subsidies 
to private social agencies 
with special reference to 
child welfare institutions 
and agencies 


PUBLIC POLICY 
AND 
PRIVATE CHARITIES 








By ARLIEN JOHNSON 


The only comprehensive study in this little- 
explored field. In addition to detailed anal- 
ysis of the subsidy system in Illinois, Dr. 
Johnson gives a résumé of the statutes of the 
48 states regulating public policy toward pri- 
vate charities. $3.00 
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SOCIAL WORK 


by JOHN S. BRADWAY 


A social worker’s textbook 
on law 


A picture of what problems 
concern the law 


A definition of the relation 
of legal aid to social work 


A means to bring closer co- 

operation between the legal 

and social work professions 
The author is a member of the bar and 


Director of the Legal Aid Clinic 
at Duke University 


Cloth, $1.50 
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This volume that recorded the forward- 
looking recommendations of the Deutsch 
Foundation Conference in 1930 offers a great 
deal of valuable material relevant to the issues 
involved in current old-age-pension plans. 


“These thirteen papers by eminent author- 
ities on various aspects of the problems of 
old age constitute a philosophic and prac- 
tical background for any program of old age 
protection.” —Survey Midmonthly. 
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SECOND PRINTING AVAILABLE 
$1.50 


IN CLOTH BINDING: SAME PRICE AS FORMER PAPER-BOUND EDITION 


HANDBOOK ON SOCIAL CASE 
REC ORDIN G By Margaret Cochran Bristol 


Field Work Instructor, School of Social Service Administration 
The University of Chicago 





A much-needed book, promptly adopted by leading administrators, case workers, and 
schools, and commended by reviewers in both this country and England. The 
Charity Organisation Quarterly (London) says: 


“Mrs. Bristol’s HANDBOOK, as its name implies, is intended for the day-to-day use 
of the case worker desirous of acquiring a mastery of the tools he uses, a knowledge of 
what tools to use. The section on ‘Letter Writing’ and that on ‘Clarity’ may be noted 
as specially useful, and not only to beginners in the case-work field. The case histories 
included are full and interesting, and the running commentary upon them helpful and 


stimulating. .... “Mrs. Bristol’s is a book not for the shelf, but for the desk. Readers 
in this country will find, in spite of the evident immense difference in conditions in 
America . .. . there is shown a new aspect to case-work, a clearer definition of its 


goal, and an encouragement which some of us feel we sorely need.” 


A social work administrator says: “It is the best book I have read on the subject. It has 
sensed the real problems of recording, is readable, right to the point, and makes practical 
suggestions. An outstanding merit of the book is the philosophy evidenced—it is vital, 
alive, and thought-provoking. I am having our staff use it as the basis of study groups.” — 
LEAH Brunk, State Supervisor of Case Work, Iowa Emergency Relief Administration. 


A teacher says: “Social workers in all fields are finding The Handbook on Social Case Re- 
cording a valuable addition to our understanding of the case worker’s indispensable tool, 
the record. The simplicity, directness and completeness of the book are the qualities 
which commend it to the busy worker on the job. The comprehensiveness, clarity and 
balance of the book are the qualities which make teachers recommend it to students.””— 
ExizaABETH G. GARDINER, Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology and Course in 
Social Work, University of Minnesota. 





220 pages, cloth bound, $1.50; postpaid $1.60 
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CHILD WELFARE CASE RECORDS 


Edited by WILMA WALKER 


Associate Professor of Case Work 
School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago 


A unique collection of documents, presenting eighteen case records 
selected from the files of seven different child welfare agencies in 
Chicago and outlying communities. A valuable and much-needed 
textbook, also a practical guide for social workers in the field. 


CONTENTS 

Section I. Case Records of Children Who Were Supervised in the Homes of Their 
Parents by the Children’s Agency. 

Section II. Case Records of Children Who Were Kept in Their Homes with the Help 
of a Visiting Housekeeper. 

Section III. Case Records of Dependent Children Needing Foster-Home Care. 

Section IV. Case Records of Children Placed in Foster-Homes Because of Special 
Problems. 


Cloth bound, 584 pages $3.00 
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POOR LAW STUDIES 


THREE CENTURIES OF POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION: 
A Study of Legislation in Rhode Island 


By MARGARET CREECH, Assistant Professor of Social Work, University of Chicago; with 
an Introduction by Ep1rH ABBOTT 


The author has selected for her analysis one of the oldest systems of poor law administration 
in America. The colony of Rhode Island early adopted and adapted the Elizabethan pauper 
law as its own. In the succeeding three centuries, responsibility shifted from township to state, 
and attendant changes in legislation have provided the most extensive material on poor law 
legislation and its historical development available in the United States. $3.00 








THE MICHIGAN POOR LAW: Its Development and Administration 
with Special Reference to State Provision for Medical Care of the Indigent 


By IsoBpeL CAMPBELL Bruce and Epiru ErckHorr. Edited with an Introductory Note and 
Selected Court Decisions by S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


A critical analysis of the old, unsupervised, decentralized administrative system involving both 
county and township control over the destitute, and the operation of emergency state and 
federal agencies during and since the depression. $2.50 


THE INDIANA POOR LAW: Its Development and Administration with 
Special Reference to the Indigent Sick 
By ALICE SHAFFER, MAry Wysor KEEFER, and S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


A chronological study of legislation with special reference to care of the indigent sick under 
centralized public administration. $3.00 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF POOR RELIEF LEGISLATION IN 
KANSAS 
By Grace A. BROWNING and S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


This historical study examines the operation of relief laws in a typical midwestern rural state 
and interprets its changing public attitude toward the poor. $1.50 


THE OHIO POOR LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 


By AILEEN E. KENNEpy and S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


This book reveals the defects of legislative provision for the poor based on the Ohio session 
laws, Supreme Court reports, and opinions of the attorney-general, and indicates the need for 


reorganization and revision. $2.00 
THE ILLINOIS POOR LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 
By S. P. BRECKINRIDGE In Preparation 
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Just published 





Proceedings of the 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF 


SOCIAL WORK 


At the 46th Annual Session Held 
in Indianapolis, Indiana 


May 23-29, 1937 


Important papers selected for timeliness, 
universality, and usefulness within the 
total field. The Editorial Committee in- 
cluded: Maude Barreti, New Orleans; 
Russell Kurtz, New York City; Wayne 
McMillen, Chicago; and, ex officio, Edith 
Abbott, president of the 1937 Conference, 
and Howard R. Knight, editor of the 
Proceedings. 


699 pages, $3.00 


UKRAINIANS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By WASYL HALICH 


There are in the United States today 
more than 700,000 people of Ukrain- 
ian blood. They are the immigrants 
themselves and the children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren of 
those who came to America (1870- 
1914). 


Based on widely scattered source material 
from both sides of the ocean and on inter- 
views with numerous individuals (many of 
them pioneers), this book opens up a vast 
field of unknown facts concerning causes of 
immigration, time, numbers, distribution, 
occupations, and social institutions. 
$2.50 
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3 new books on 3 different 
angles of a vital social problem 


PUBLIC MEDICAL SERVICES 
A SURVEY OF TAX-SUPPORTED MEDICAL CARE IN THE UNITED 


States. By Micuart M. Davis. Reviews the expenditure of a half-billion 
dollars annually. Specifically answers the question, “What care is now being 
given and to whom?”’ $1.50; postpaid $1.60. 


THE COST OF ADEQUATE MEDICAL CARE 


By Samuet N. Brapsury, M.D. What does private medical care cost? Using 
a current schedule of fees for services rendered, this study calculates cost 
according to incidence of diseases by age and sex groups. $1.00; postpaid $1.10. 


SICKNESS AND INSURANCE 


By Harry Atvin Mitus. “.. .. consistently lucid, frequently penetrating, 
and admirably concise summary of the problem of organizing and paying for 
medical care.”—The Nation. $2.00; postpaid $2.10. 
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